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AT CLAREMONT 
Cali fornia 


**Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear, 
Radiant with ardour divine. 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 
Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 
Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave. 


Order, courage, return ; 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


PREFACE 


BY THE 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


S the publication of sermons ever worth while unless 

they be the words of some one who has a place among 

the leading spokesmen of our time? The question is 
frequently propounded. I do not share the questioner’s 
doubt, for there are happily many of our parish clergy whose 
spoken words, the fruit of thought and study and experience, 
are welcomed in printed form by a multitude of readers 
whom the preacher never saw. Such a preacher and speaker 
was George Herbert Aitken. The vivid little Memoir pre- 
fixed to this book will explain to those who did not know him 
why it is that his words were always worthy of attention. 
It was my privilege to listen to him as Rector of Lambeth 
Parish Church during the last years of his keen, buoyant life. 
My friendship with him dates much further back, and in 
addition to close personal intercourse it had been my delight 
to read the pithy and original pages which made his Parish 
Magazine in successive parishes so different from ordinary 
publications of that kind. Every year’s friendship deepened 
one’s sense of his singular freshness and clarity of thought, 
and taught one to care, even eagerly, for his opinion upon 
any public matter which was astir. He had the power in a 
quite unusual degree of bringing into the sunshine everything 
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he touched, and revealing characteristics of good or ill which 
one had overlooked before. 

What he did in daily converse he did also in his sermons, 
and I rejoice that a selection of these should now be in the 
hands of us all. We shall, I am persuaded, hear no voice 
of disappointment. But Memoir and Sermons must be read 
as one book. Each half elucidates, justifies, and I think I 
must add sanctifies the other. God speed its sane and 
Christian message. 

RANDALL CANTUAR 


LAMBETH 
Lent, rg2r 


NOTE 


EAR CANON STORR,—Now that our (if I may 

call it so) little book is about to start on its various 

journeyings, I should like to send you one word of 
most grateful thanks for all that you have done; for the 
reading and the writing, the collecting and correcting, which 
it has involved. In fact, it is you who have called it into 
being. 

And I would also wish to thank the many who have given 
me so much kind and generous help with the sorting and first 
reading and selection of the sermons, in the copying of them, 
in the verifying of quotations, and in many other ways. 

Two of these I should like to mention by name: the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for his kindness in writing a 
Preface for the book, and Messrs. Methuen for printing 
and publishirg it at a time when all such work is peculiarly 
‘difficult. 

It has been, I know, a Labour of Love : but though Love 
sweetens Labour, he does not spare his labourers, but 
demands from them of their best ; often tugging at their 
heart-strings as they work. 

Among the letters at the end of the Memoir is one to which 
the writer gives the name of ‘‘ Young Manhood.” He there 
recalls a picture which is among the most vivid in my own 
picture gallery of memories. It is that of my dear husband 
shepherding home us his weary sheep, after a long and 
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blissfully happy but very exhausting “‘ day in the country.’ 
When it seemed that one could go no farther, he was always 
at hand to encourage one to fresh efforts ; either leading the 
way, or waiting behind for the stragglers, and making the 
walk seem shorter and cheerier by his songs, stories, or 
games, for the men, women, or children who were looking 
to him as their leader. 

Perhaps this little book, with its words of encouragement 
and inspiration, in calling him to mind, may be to some as a 
helping hand along the road of life ; strengthening them to 
set their faces steadfastly (as I think he surely did) toward 
the things of good report and against those of evil report, 
till they, too, come to the ‘‘ covered way which opens into 
light.” 

If this is so, I think that you will feel amply repaid for all 
your trouble. 

Yours always gratefully, 
EVA AITKEN 


HASLEMERE 
March r92r 


PREFATORY NOTE 


HAVE to thank Mr. G. P. Nowers for much kindly help 

and criticism in the preparation of this Memoir. The 

revision of the sermons for the press was undertaken by 
him, though I share his responsibility. Mrs. Aitken has 
throughout given me every assistance in her power, and has 
always been ready with suggestion and advice. Canon T. G. 
Gardiner and the Rev. Walter Wragge both read through 
the MS. of the Memoir, and I am indebted to them for in- 
formation and helpful comment. Ishould like also to express 
my sincere thanks to Mr. W. A. Sillick of the Haslemere and 
Hindhead Herald for supplying me with a full record of Mr. 
Aitken’s activities in Haslemere and of the chief events in 
the life of the parish during his Rectorship. 

I am deeply conscious of the imperfections in my work. 
The task has been to me a labour of love. I owe my old 
Rector a debt which I can never repay. My only hope is that 
this Memoir may help to keep fresh among his friends the 
memory of a man who deserves to be remembered, and may 
show how life can receive from religion a consecration which 
enriches and makes joyous all its powers. 


V. PS. 
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“ AFTER this it was noised abroad that Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth was taken with a summons.- When he understood it, 
he called for his friends, and told them of it. ‘ Then,’ said 
he, ‘I am going to my Father’s; and though with great 
difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all 
the trouble I have been at to arrive where I am. My sword 
I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and 
my courage and skill to him that can get it. My marks 
and scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me, that I 
have fought His battles who now will be my rewarder.’ 
When the day that he must go hence was come, many 
accompanied him to the river side, into which as he went he 
said, ‘ Death, where is thy sting?’ And as he went down 
deeper, he said, ‘Grave, where is thy victory?’ So he passed 
over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other 
side.” 
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MEMOIR 


THE MAN 


it seeks to describe, for in the last resort life eludes 

analysis ; and in the case of George Herbert Aitken 
the personality was so overflowing with eager vitality that 
the attempt to fix it on paper is well-nigh hopeless. You 
cannot imprison a sunbeam, much less square to geometric 
rule a human spirit so rich in natural endowment and so 
replete with the indwelling life of God. Yet some endeavour 
must be made to preserve the memory of a man greatly 
lovable and greatly loved, so helpful to thousands who came 
under the influence of his teaching or the spell of his 
character. 

The most salient feature of our friend was, I think, an 
eager joyousness. This was a natural gift of temperament, 
but if we were to call it only that we should be missing the 
very secret of his life. For what nature gave, grace refined. 
His was a deliberate quest for joy carried out in the spirit 
of one who, convinced that Love and Goodness are the 
supreme reality, resolved to find a deep joy in every circum- 
stance of life. The joy is there, he would assert, even 
though you might seem to see only its opposite. If you 
searched for it, with God to guide you, you would assuredly 
find it. 

I do not know whether Aitken had read Traherne’s 
writings. If he had, he would certainly have seen his 
own ideal in the following passages from the Centuries of 
Meditations :— 

“Your enjoyment of the world is never right, till every 
morning you awake in Heaven ; see yourself in your Father’s 
palace; and look upon the skies, the earth, and the air as 


I 


N O memoir can ever do justice to the personality which 
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Celestial Joys: having such a reverend esteem of all, as if 
you were among the Angels. . . . You never enjoy the world 
aright, till the Sea itself floweth in your veins, till you are 
clothed with the heavens, and crowned with the stars; and 
perceive yourself to be the sole heir of the whole world, and 
more than so, because men are in it, who are every one sole 
heirs as wellas you. Till you can sing and rejoice and delight 
in God, as misers do in gold, and kings in sceptres, you never 
enjoy the world.’’? 

The richness and glory of the world and of life; of these he 
was ever conscious. 


“Into this Eden, so divine and fair, 
So wide and bright, I come His son and heir.” # 


One saw the working of this spirit of joyousness in many 
directions, in the cheeriness of his manner, the smile of 
greeting, the hearty shake of the hand, in the kindly word 
every ready on his lip, in the fund of sympathy for others 
which was never exhausted, in the delight with which he 
would throw himself into a game, a parish social gathering, 
the preparations for a Christmas tree, or a dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

His intense love of beauty in part sprang from, and in 
part helped to create, this sense of joyousness. He was 
always a lover of nature, keenly alive to the beauties of 
mountain and river, of lake and tree. Of flowers he was 
especially fond, watching for the first appearance of the 
spring daffodils, and rejoicing in a herbaceous border in the 
garden of Haslemere Rectory. Roses were his favourite 
flowers, and he was fond of quoting Dean Hole’s saying, “‘ If 
you want to grow beautiful roses, you must carry beautiful 
roses in your heart.” Pictures, too, he loved, caring 
most among the old masters for Botticelli, Raphael, and 
Lippo Lippi. Among modern painters Watts perhaps chiefly 
appealed to him with his inspiring symbolism and idealism, 
and he often took one of this artist’s pictures as the subject 
of an address. 

One of his most intimate friends 3 wrote to me as follows 
about this joyousness : “ Such joy is rather rare and rather 


1 The Fivst Century, §§ 28 and 29. ? Traherne, The Salutation. 
3G. P. Nowers, Esq. 
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a mystery. Do you think that Aitken’s great and varied 
faculties of expression were causally connected with it? He 
seemed to me like ‘ Saul,’ realizing life in physical strength 
and ‘skill, in acting, oratory, companionship, leading, pub- 
licity, the touch of music and drawing—all qualities which 
gave him a kind of Greek all-round intensity, and therefore 
the joy of a versatile humanity realized in social intercourse. 
Can anything but a varied endowment beginning with bodily 
activities give this joy ?’’ I am sure that there is much 
truth in this suggestion. A varied natural endowment, if 
it is cultivated, as Aitken cultivated it, is a rich source of 
joyousness, for it enables its possessor to touch at so many 
points the world around him, and to make his own its in- 
exhaustible treasures. What he receives he gives out again, 
losing his life in a glad self-surrender to find it once more in 
new and manifold relationships. Joyousness has something 
essentially creative about it. It must express itself; it is 
an infective activity; it is always receiving and always 
giving. Aitken possessed the necessary natural endowment 
in striking measure. Freely had he received, and freely did 
he seek to receive ; but freely also he gave, because he had 
consecrated his joyousness. He turned the natural music of 
his soul into a hymn of conscious thanksgiving. 

From his joyousness arose his strong faith, his ardent 
hopefulness, his sunny optimism, his conviction that the 
sun was always shining behind the clouds. Browning was an 
optimist, and Browning helped to mould his mind and 
outlook. How often he would quote those lines in Rabdt 


Ben Ezra— 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be!” 


There is a shallow, and there is a deep optimism. Aitken’s 
optimism was not of the shallow type. He had faced squarely 


: ‘the problem of evil. He had had in East London a long 
~ personal experience of squalor and disease and poverty, of 


the ravages of intemperance and vice in all their forms, 


- but he never doubted that a better time was coming and 


that Love must win. Again and again in his sermons he 


pointed out that Love was not Love unless it suffered, and 


that, had there been no Good Friday, there could have 


‘been no Easter. His hopefulness showed itself in his treat- 
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ment of persons. He always tried to see the best in a man, 
to make that man believe the best about himself, and to 
elicit a response from his better nature. A friend who wrote 
about him after his death says in her letter: ‘‘ He changed 
my whole outlook on life. The few sermons he allowed 
me to copy are among my most treasured possessions, and 
some I know by heart ; and still at each reading they inspire 
me to fresh effort.” There must be many who feel that 
to his hopefulness they owe their own rebirth. To such a 
man religion could be nothing but a joy. Here, you felt, 
was one who had made his own the apostolic maxim, “‘ Rejoice 
in the Lord.” He sang at his tasks. His inner gladness of 
soul shone through upon his face. 

I have spoken of his hopefulness. But this was an 
expression of something deeper, of a strong faith, which he 
himself described as the basal principle of his life and char- 
acter. What was this faith? What was the secret of his 
religion? It was a conviction that there was a Supreme 
Good and that it was one with the Supreme Power.! Pos- 
sessed of that conviction, he threw himself without reserve 
into the cause of this Supreme Good, and sought to make 
it actual in all the relationships of life. In Bosanquet’s 
What Religion Is, occurs the following striking passage upon 
the phrase “‘ Justification by Faith.” I quote it because 
it so exactly describes Aitken’s own religious attitude. 

“ The situation which this expression embodies is simple, 
though fundamental, the knot or centre, as we said, in which 
the open secret of all human nature is bound up. We cannot 
be ‘saved’ as we are; we cannot cease to be what we are : 
we can only be saved by giving ourselves to something in 
which we remain what we are, and yet enter into something 
new. The peculiar attitude in which this is effected is 
religious faith. And this is, as I see the matter, just what 
we mean by religion—this, and no more, but nothing less. 
It is faith which is contrasted, not with knowledge, but 
with sight. All the resources of knowledge may contribute 
to faith. But faith is contrasted with sight, because it is 
Were to it that we rise into another world while remaining 

ere. 


1 The phrase is taken, with a slight modification of language, from 
Bosanquet’s What Religion Is. _ gh ek 
»2 Pp, 8-9. 
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To believe intensely in the ultimate victory of the good, 
to give oneself unreservedly to the good, and to strive to 
make the good operative it’ every sphere and relation- 
ship of life, this, I think, was exactly what faith meant for 
Aitken. It was the very antithesis of the spirit of isolation 
or self-centredness. It implied loyalty and devotion to 
a greater whole. He would cordially have echoed these 
further words from the same writer: “Nobody is anything 
except as he joins himself to something. Be a whole, 


or join a whole. You cannot be a whole unless you join a 
_ whole.” ? 


His own joy and gladness he wanted others to share. 
It was to be a “joy in widest commonalty spread.” His 


: unselfishness, let me say rather his selflessness, was the 
- second marked feature of his character. Again we may 


quote Traherne :— 
“Till you love men so as to desire their happiness, with 


a thirst equal to the zeal of your own: till you delight in 
- God for being good to all: you never enjoy the world... 
yet, further, you never enjoy the world aright, till you so 
love the beauty of enjoying it, that you are covetous and 
earnest to persuade others to enjoy it.” ? 


No one could watch Aitken at his work without quickly 
seeing that he lived for others, and that he was not, as the 
phrase goes, ‘‘ out for himself.” Perhaps the central message 


of his preaching was Service and Fellowship—service for 
- the welfare of the whole, based upon our common fellowship 
in God one with another, and inspired by the example of 


Him who came “‘ not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
He was always seeking to break down barriers, to bring 
people together, to discover points of agreement. A parish 
party on the Rectory lawn at Haslemere showed you his 
creed in operation. All those present felt, I think, their 
oneness, shared a common fund of enjoyment, and caught 
from the Rector something of ‘his broad and genial sympathy. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ ”—he kept this injunction in the forefront of his 
life and teaching. Portsmouth and East London had claims 
on the sympathy and generosity of Haslemere. Let the 


uP. 1S. 3 [bid., §§ 30 and 31, 
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Surrey folk see to it that they shared some of their blessings 
with others less fortunately situated. : 

Of our social and economic problems he had a wide 
knowledge, though he modestly disclaimed the fact. He 
had come face to face with them in East London, and his 
interest in them grew with the years. It was a fitting close 
to his life that he should find himself once more in a poor 
parish of the great city amid all the difficulties which are 
perhaps as acute in Lambeth as in any other part of London. 
What may in general terms be called the Labour Movement 
had his deep sympathy, and some of the Labour leaders 
were among his close friends. But he never made the 
mistake of reducing Christianity to a social gospel. In 
one of his sermons he wrote that he had not much quarrel 
with Socialism, provided that it would recognize that only 
God can remake a soul, and that legislation, though it may 
do much to help the growth of character by removing hin- 
dering conditions, is powerless to effect the needed change 
in the heart. 

He was a keen supporter of the Charity Organization 
Society and its methods. From time to time at a meeting 
of district visitors he would read a short paper on the prin- 
ciples of charitable relief, which was always clear and to the 
point. In this connexion he did an extremely valuable 
piece of work in 1906-7. The Winchester Diocesan Confer- 
ence in 1905 passed a resolution asking Bishop Ryle to appoint 
a committee to “report to the Conference from year to 
year on matters connected with want, destitution, and 
unemployment in the Diocese.” The committee was ap- 
pointed, with Mr. Aitken and Mr. Bostock as secretaries, and 
issued their report in July 1906. The report was largely 
Aitken’s work. It attracted considerable attention, and 
became the model for similar reports in other dioceses. 
It is full of most interesting matter and is well worth study. 
Anyone who desires to know Aitken’s mind on these subjects 
cannot do better than read it. 

As with his joyousness so with his sense of fellowship ; 
it rested on the basis of a natural sociableness and capacity 
for friendship. Aitken was not a man who cared much to 
be alone. He loved the company of others, and was never 
happier than when he was discussing a poem or a problem 
with a group of friends. But he deliberately set himself to 
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cultivate friendship and to multiply the ties which bound 
him to other people. 


“Our life, with all its yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear... 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” 


That was his conviction, and he lived it out. And he could 
live it out, as perhaps few can, because God had given him 
a wonderful fund of sympathy and a genius for attracting 
others to himself. 

He was characterized too by a genuine humility, which 
showed itself in many ways, and not least in the generous 
readiness with which he would welcome and appreciate work 
done by others. The writer remembers well a sermon which 
he preached on Good Friday when he was a curate at Hasle- 
mere. The Rector expressed in the kindest way his dislike 
of the theology of the sermon. A week later he said, “ I was 
probably wrong about that sermon; I find that many liked it.” 
That was entirely characteristic of our friend. We, who 
were his curates, always found that he took no credit to 
himself for any work which we might do, even though that 
work owed everything to his initiative and inspiration. I 
never knew him break “ a bruised reed ” or quench “ a smoking 
flax,” and I never saw in hima trace of self-laudation. It was, 

I think, his consistent and unvarying aim to be the servant 
of others. 

All who came in contact with him must have been struck 
by his versatility and what may be called his mental wakeful- 
ness. It is worth while to dwell on this fora moment. He 
was an omnivorous reader of newspapers. Few men can have "7 
studied The Times as he did. He did this that he might keep 
abreast with everything that was going on, whether in the 
labour world, or in home politics, or abroad, or in ecclesias- 
tical circles. Religion for him was something which should 
colour and inspire all life. He would barely recognize the 
antithesis of sacred and secular. He used often to quote 
George Herbert’s words : 





‘A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine.” 
No task, no human interest, no activity which was not 
1 Browning, A Death in the Desert, 
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morally wrong could lie outside the scope of Christianity. 
itken wished to see the whole range of life Christianized. 

He was extraordinarily quick at reaching the heart of a 
problem or a book. I do not know that I ever met anyone 
more ‘alive,’ more sensitive to the pulsations of the life 
around him. This quickness showed itself in his power of 
speech. What a ready speaker he was! How without 
preparation he could hold an audience, or sum up a 
debate, or clinch an argument with a telling illustration or 
parable ! 


When at school at Rugby he was an excellent long-distance 
runner, and won the mile, the half-mile, the half-mile hurdles, 
and the “ Crick,’’ a twelve-mile course. “ Acting,’ writes 
Mrs. Aitken, “ came to him naturally, and in earlier days he did 
much of it, being a member of the University Dramatic 
Society at Oxford. He could coach the performers for any 
kind of play, whether for Shakespeare in the garden, or for 
Vice Versa with the Old Boys’ Club, and could give a practical 
illustration of how each part should be played.” Haslemere 
knows well what it owes to him in the matter of dramatic 
entertainment. 

He was a keen fisherman. His mother writes:1 “ His 
love of fishing began in early years, when he spent many 
happy days in the Lake District with his cousin, the Rev. 
J. P. Haslam, who very patiently taught him how to throw a 
line and play the fish ; and there was great excitement the day 
he landed his first salmon, described in his letters home.” 
To the end he was devoted to this sport, and many of his best 
holidays were spent fishing in Ireland and Scotland. He was 
quite at home in a boat, and would ride any sort of horse 
without trouble. “ Without being thoroughly musical or 
able to sing or play much himself, he did appreciate good 
music, especially, perhaps, good violin-playing. He knew 
something about organ-playing, could train a choir, play dance 
music or accompaniments, start a hymn, or take a part in 
choral singing. Experts found him understanding.” 2 

1 His mother died on June 9, 1920. To her he owed much, inherit- 
ing her religious temperament, generosity, and simple open-minded- 
ness, together with her keen interest in the life around her. Strong 
ties of love bound the mother and son together. She followed every 


step of his career with an affectionate and intelligent sympathy. 
* From.a note by Mrs, Aitken, 
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He had an immense fund of nervous energy, and drew 
upon it without stint, often to the detriment of his health. 
There can be little doubt that he wore himself out prematurely. 
When the call came to go to Lambeth he set aside all thoughts 
of himself or of his own comfort, and threw himself eagerly 
into his new and exacting work. He had intended, when he 
had made up his mind to leave Haslemere, to travel for a 
while, and then take up some work of the nature of organizing 
schemes for social service, work which would have been 
thoroughly congenial; but though he might legitimately have 
claimed that he had earned his right to retire, he accepted 
whole-heartedly his new responsibilities and set himself 
ungrudgingly to fulfil them. Eagerness and enthusiasm 
characterized all his activities. He gave freely of his best 
with a sunny brightness and a simple intensity. His “‘ whole 
body was full of light ” because his “ eye was single.” His 
friends will long carry in memory the picture of the lightly 
built figure, alert, quick in movement, the face eagerly 
watchful and rapidly responsive, with the humorous twinkle 
in the eyes. 

His love of beauty showed itself markedly in one special 
direction, his fondness for allegory, legend, parable, good fairy 
stories, and the lives of heroes. Among his favourite heroes 
and heroines were St. Paul, St. Christopher, St. Martin, Sir 
Galahad, St. Columba, Father Damien, General Gordon, 
Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, Grace Darling, Joan of 
Arc, and Jeanie Deans. There was about him something 
both of the mystic and the visionary. Truth embodied in a 
picture, a tale, a symbol, gripped him at once. His mind 
demanded the concrete rather than the abstract, but even the 
concrete must not be too narrowly defined. The hard edge 
he disliked. His mind worked rather by intuition than by 
logical reasoning. He seized at once upon the luminous 
centre of a truth, made it his own, and rested there. What 
appealed to him in legend and allegory was the suggestiveness, 
the haunting presence of the ideal, the sense of mystery and 
beckoning of far horizons. And this is largely the method of 
the Bible, which, with its prophetic visions and view of 
nature as the garment of Deity, specially consecrates the 
faculty of sight, and culminates in the Visio Dei. Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King had become a very part of himself, especially 


1 See Mozley’s sermon “‘ Nature,” in University Sermons, 
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the legend of the Holy Grail ; and the same may be said of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, though he would not have accepted a 
large part of Bunyan’s theology ; and, if he had tried to write 
the story, would never have made Christian start on his 
journey alone. 

He was an excellent narrator of a story and had a peculiar 
gift for reproducing one of his favourite legends. A Rugby 
master told me recently how vividly he remembered a 
sermon which Aitken preached in the School chapel, in 
which in a breathless stillness he told the story of St. 
Christopher. The possession of this power was an immense 
asset to him as a preacher and teacher, and he used it to 
the full. 

He knew almost by heart several of the better-known plays 
of Shakespeare, and could turn to-and make use of many 
passages from others. Browning he loved, especially The 
Ring and the Book, part of which he was set to study in an 
interval before his ordination as deacon. With most of his 
shorter poems he was thoroughly familiar. Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam and The Princess; Wordsworth’s Sonnets, 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, and Lines composed 
above Tintern Abbey ; Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise; and 
many poems of Matthew Arnold, in particular, Rugby Chapel 
and The Future, strongly appealed to him. 

He was fond of the novels of George Meredith, especially 
of The Egoist, and had read them all more than once ; also 
of George Eliot’s novels, and in particular of Adam Bede and 
Silas Marner. Dickens, when read aloud, he liked, but did 
not care to read to himself any of his books except David 
Copperfield. Shorthouse’s John Inglesant and Sir Percival 
attracted him, as also George MacDonald’s The Princess and 
the Goblin. Stevenson and Kipling were among his favourite 
authors. Mention may also be made of his love of Hughes’s 
Tom Brown’s School Days (what Rugby man would not revel 
in this?) and Mrs. Oliphant’s Beleaguered City, and of his 
liking for some of the works of Joseph Conrad and Winston 
Churchill. Punch was to him from his boyhood onward a 
source of rich delight. He always said that it helped to 
give him his point of view in politics. He had some know- 
ledge of Dante, and ‘though not able to read the Italian 
very easily, had a complete grasp of the outlines of the 
Commedia. The gems scattered through the Cantos he 
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quickly made his own, having them ready for use at any 
moment.” ? 

We must not omit to record his love of children and 
animals. A story-teller such as he was readily attracts 
children, but this was not the only bond which linked them 
to him. There was in Aitken something of the eternal 
freshness of the child, a zest, a winning simplicity, which 
enabled him to enter at once into the child realm and discover 
its treasures. One does not wonder that he loved Words- 
worth’s Ode on the Intimations of Immortality; one does 
wonder that he was able to remain so completely to the 
end a citizen of the heaven which “lies about us in our 
infancy.” He had the secret of perpetual youth, and a 
gentleness which revealed things known to babes, but 
“ hidden from the wise and prudent.” Children could not 
resist the spell of his attraction. : 

“‘ He was very fond of quumals and could not endure to 
see them treated, I need not say cruelly, but even with what 
he considered want of respect for their dignity. He hated 
to see anyone pull a dog’s tail, even in play ; it was putting 
it to a wrong use, and was an insult to the animal. His 
mother has told me of how, when he was quite a lad, he let 
a cat die on his knee. She had settled herself there and 
seemed comfortable, and he would not let her be disturbed 
or worried in her last moments. Of course any real cruelty 
made his blood boil. He could hardly speak civilly to a 
man who would beat an overloaded horse, though he knew 
that very often the driver was less to be blamed than the 
owner. He was always inveighing against the cruelty and 
folly of the bearing-rein, and the practice of putting the 
smaller horse in front when a tandem was set to draw a heavy 
load uphill. He was quite fearless as a rider, and seemed 
to have a complete understanding with the horse, even if 
they had never seen each other before. He had much the 
same power with them as he had with people ; he always 
got the best out of them.” ? 

Aitken was a considerable traveller and had been round 
the world. Later on, he visited India, Burmah, and Ceylon, 
bringing back with him many fresh ideas and interests. 


1 For these details about his reading I am indebted to a note from 
Mrs. Aitken. 
2 [bid. 
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References to his visit to India occur in his sermons, 
especially in connexion with missionary enterprise. He 
spent one-winter in Egypt and Palestine. The remembrance 
of this tour was always vivid in his mind, and helped to 
make clear many passages in the Bible. Italy and Switzer- 
land were frequently visited, both in summer and winter. 
One so on the watch for things new and beautiful, and with 
so receptive a mind, would naturally receive more enrich- 
ment than most from holiday travel. 

Aitken would have been the very last man to desire that 
any reference should be made to his generosity ; but it was 
a salient trait in his character, and it would not be right to 
be altogether silent about it. To give generously from a 
desire to share with others the good things of life was with 
him a natural instinct. It was one of the channels in which 
his spirit of spontaneous self-surrender flowed. He was 
possessed of the means to give liberally, and, as he had no 
children, had less inducement to save. Where a cause appeared 
to him worthy of support he subscribed generously in the 
hope that others might be induced to follow his example. 
To inspire liberality in others was with him a settled principle 
of action. It was a distinct aspect of his leadership. His 
giving was always thoughtful and considered. He was not 
one of those who “care not how they give,” but selected for 
help those objects which seemed to him likely to yield results 
of real value. Thus, for example, he was a warm and con- 
sistent supporter of the Workers’ Educational Association 
(of which he formed a branch at Haslemere), a cause which 
naturally appealed strongly to one so sympathetic with the 
Labour Movement, and so keenly aware that an educated 
democracy was one of England’s chief needs. Garden cities 
and garden suburbs found in him an eager champion, and he 
took the lead in forming a Garden Suburb in Haslemere, 
investing a considerable sum of money in the scheme. To 
the provision of the Haslemere Recreation Ground he also 
contributed largely, and to important parochial objects, such 
as the erection of the new Elementary Schools, or the building 
of the daughter church of St. Christopher. But perhaps the 
gift which stands out most prominently is the Edith Cavell 
Home for Nurses. This was a house with grounds in Hasle- 
mere, in a beautiful position, which he had bought with a 
view to retiring there himself later on. Moved by the story 
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of Edith Cavell, he made it over for the purpose implied 
in its name. Of many instances of private generosity, 
always wisely administered, this is not the place to 
speak. As I have said, he gave because he took delight 
in giving. Throughout his career he never failed to act 
on the principle, “Tt is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 


We may conclude this sketch of him as a man by referring 
to his sensitiveness. Highly strung natures are usually 
sensitivé, and Aitken was no exception. But his was not 
the sensitiveness of wounded pride or offended dignity. It 
was the reverse side of his impressionableness, the natural 
shrinking of a tender plant from the cold winds. He did 
not, however, allow this to hinder his work, as some men 
might have done. And in one very important respect I 
think his sensitiveness helped him. It enabled him to enter 
with real understanding into the sorrows of others. Because 
he felt keenly himself, he knew how others felt. His power 
of sympathy was very real. At a sick-bed or in the chamber 
of death he was a true friend and comforter, and he had a 
peculiar gift for writing helpful letters to those in trouble. 
His gentleness and tenderness were part of his inmost being, 
and he could give natural expression to them. He drew 
others “‘ with the cords of a man.” 


THE TEACHER 


The man and the teacher cannot, of course, strictly 
speaking, be separated. Aitken was always teaching by his 
personality and character, and in his more precise réle as a 
teacher you felt that it was the living man behind the words 
who gave them power. But for the purposes of this sketch 
I have ventured to make the division, even though it be 
somewhat artificial. 

If the art of education consists less in putting information 
into the mind than in eliciting what is already there, then 
Aitken was pre-eminently an educationist. The very soul 
of his method of teaching and preaching was to build on what 
was all the while there in his hearers, to lead them to see that 
they had in themselves instincts, desires, capacities, aspira- 
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tions, which could find their fulfilment in Christ, but must 
remain thwarted and stunted apart from Him. Frederick 
Denison Maurice was fond of insisting that every man was 
in Christ and Christ in every man, even though he knew it 
not. This was also Aitken’s message. He saw the divine 
in each soul, crusted over though it might be with sin and 
worldliness. To quicken this germ into new life was his 
supreme object. Hence he never scolded when he taught, 
but sought rather to lead his listeners to higher truth by the 
road of appeal and persuasion. As I have already indicated, 
he constantly used the method of teaching by pictures. A 
symbol, a piece of imagery, a legend, a heroic character, were 
frequently the centre of the address, or sermon, or lesson. 
They provided him with what is so essential to the teacher, 
the appeal to the imagination. 


“For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors.’’ 


He loved to bring his audience face to face with some vision 
of beauty, some ideal, some picture from the prophets or the 
Apocalypse, some portrait of Christ as the Good Shepherd 
or the Servant washing the feet of the disciples, and leave 
them there, so that the truth might sink into them and 
become incorporate with their life. Like Plato in The 
Republic, who would have the children of his ideal state 
brought up in “a fair pasture ”’ so that the love of the good 
and fair might insensibly mould them; like Wordsworth, 
_ who gave his Lucy to nature that face and soul might grow 
beautiful through her silent influence, so Aitken set before 
us some ideal of truth or character, and bade us see for 
ourselves, and wonder, and rejoice. 

In this method of teaching everything turns upon the 
personality of the teacher. Always of course the teacher 
makes his teaching, but with our friend this was peculiarly 
the case. Hence the printed sermon can never have the 
force of the spoken word. Inevitably we miss the inflexion 
of the voice, the gesture, the light on the face, the sudden, 
extemporized turn of phrase, the appeal of the living man 

1 In Memoriam, xxxvi, 
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to come and find for ourselves the truth which had become 
the very food of his own life. 


“© for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still!’’? 


As a preacher he excelled. He once said to me that he 
always felt a little lost on a Sunday when he was not preach- 
ing, for he loved both the writing and delivery of a sermon. 
He felt that he could be himself in the pulpit ; and, though 
he was very modest over his own attainments as a preacher, 
he could not but be conscious of his power. A delightful 
story of his boyhood may be told here. His mother writes :— 

* At the age of thirteen he edited a family magazine 
entitled The Crow, and continued the editorship for a long 
period, even after he went to Rugby. In The Crow appeared 
some of his earliest poems, many articles, and clever illustra- 
tions. His aptitude for organization showed itself when he 
was very young, for at the early age of nine or ten he 
arrayed Church Services in the schoolroom, to which he 
summoned the whole household. All was done in a most 
orderly and correct manner, written notices being fixed on 
the door, the sermons most carefully prepared, while he 
himself, arrayed in the schoolroom tablecloth, with his 
sister’s black sash as a stole, held forth earnestly to the 
congregation. Great was his indignation once when a young 
maid-servant laughed during the service. She was at once 
requested to leave the room. His young brother diligently 
attended him as clerk.” 

Thus early did the preacher in him appear ! 


. zi 4 Sopp s 
His sermons were almost always written out in full, but ~ “#2 


were delivered with the freshness of extempore preaching. 
He did not feel himself tied to his manuscript, but freely 
modified in the pulpit what had been written at home. He 
- used to tell us, his curates, that an important element in the 
art of constructing sermons (it is an art which stands by 
itself) was to have one central theme, to introduce it early in 
the sermon, and after illustrating it from various points of 
view, present it again clearly at the end, so that a single 
definite impression was made upon the congregation. He 
would point out how a musical composer would reintroduce 
his main theme with variations, thus preserving the unity 


1 Tennyson, Break, break, break. 
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of the composition. “See that you give a name or ile. 
to your sermon which really fits it,” was his advice. He 
used to instance Phillips Brooks as a master in the art of 
sermon composition, and was attracted by the pictorial 
titles of his sermons. Sermon writing came easily to Aitken. 
It was not his habit to map out his sermon in detail before 
he wrote it. Having selected his text and main idea he let 
the subject grow as he wrote. ‘‘ The sermon is in the point 
of the pen,” he used to say. ‘‘ While I was thus musing, the 
fire kindled, and . . . I spake with my tongue.” It was | 
very seldom that he preached an extempore sermon, and 
then only at great cost to himself in the way of nervous © 
strain. There was, however, no hesitation in delivery or 
pausing for lack of a suitable word. Readiness of speech 
always characterized him. Certain favourite texts or 
subjects he took again and again, but I think he usually 
wrote a new sermon on them. I have heard his preaching 
criticized on the ground that it lacked variety, and it is 
true that the same themes constantly recur and the same 
general manner of treating them. Is not the explanation 
this, that his was a mind which from the very outset of his 
ministerial career found itself in the grasp of a few large 
conceptions, which for him were so rich in meaning that all 
life became a commentary upon them? No one could 
bring against his preaching a charge of staleness. About 
every sermon there was the glow which attaches to the 
utterance of convictions strongly held and lived out. But 
it remains the fact that the central teaching of the earlier 
is the teaching of the later sermons, though he had matured 
with years, grew more tolerant of opinions which ran counter 
to his own, and had mellowed as experience widened. In 
the case of many preachers this might mean that the springs 
of inspiration had begun to run dry. It did not mean this 
with Aitken. It merely meant that from the first he had 
discovered the method and manner of discourse which 
suited his genius, and did not vary from it ; and that certain 
truths were so vital to his own being, and so possessed him, 
that he was constrained to give them recurring utterance. 
The rook’s caw wearies by its reiteration. Do we tire of 
the repeated melody of the nightingale or the thrush ? 

In addition to Phillips Brooks, F. W. Robertson helped 
to shape his theological opinions. Both gave him the 
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breadth of outlook which so markedly characterized his 
eaching, and from both he learned that, if theology was to 


remain a living discipline and not become a body of dead 
dogma, it must be always ready to welcome new truth from 
whatever quarter it might appear. Robertson was a prophet, 
one “‘ born out of due time,” and it was probably his fear- 
lessness and readiness to accept fresh knowledge, his sense 
that God was always revealing Himself anew, which attracted 
Aitken to him. Certainly no one was more possessed than 
was Aitken by the conviction that divine truth was much 
larger than our apprehension of it, and hence that there 
' could be no finality in its presentation. He had made his 
own the words which Tennyson puts into the mouth of the 
dying King Arthur : 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 1 


None could have heard or read his sermons without realiz- 
ing how vivid was his sense of the Presence of God, and of 
the organic nature oftruth. Just because God was the Living 
God His revelation of Himself must be progressive and 
continuous, as real in the twentieth century as in the days 
of Isaiah. And just because truth was one, a “seamless 
robe,’ discovery in one quarter must react upon knowledge 
elsewhere. He felt keenly the folly of trying to stifle inquiry. 
He pleaded for freedom of theological research and for 
freedom of utterance. Liberalism was in his very marrow, 
whether in matters political, theological, or ecclesiastical. 
The history of religion had taught him how the heterodoxy 
of one generation becomes the orthodoxy of the next. Hence 
the quest for truth was all-important. The gleam must be 
pursued. Knowledge must be followed 

“Like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 3 

We shall look in vain in his sermons for a cut-and-dried 
system, or for sharply defined dogma. His mind was not 
minted in that mould. What we do find are the great central 
truths of Christianity presented in a living way so as to bear 
upon life, and presented as the revelation of the character 
of a God near at hand “ in whom we live and move and have 

1 Morte D’ Arthur. 2 Tennyson, Ulysses. 
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our being.’’ A lantern on a dark night casts an inner circle 
of brilliance which lights up the road at your feet. Beyond 
it is an outer circle where the brightness grows less intense as 
the circle widens, and the rim of light wavers as the lantern 
swings. Aitken lived and wanted others to live in the inner 
circle of light. He was content to let the outer circle of 
diminished radiance be large, and he never forgot that you 
cannot mark off precisely where the inner circle melts into 
the outer. 

Those of his friends who, reading this memoir, seek to 
recall the mentality of the man, and the characteristics of 
his teaching and method, may possibly care to ponder on 
these passages from Drummond’s The Characteristics and 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. I have found that they 
helped me as I tried to take Aitken’s measure. 

“Theology suggests intellectual forms, worked out into 
a system, and supported by coherent argument. But this 
is not what we find in the Fourth Gospel. The faith which 
it wishes to create is spiritual rather than intellectual. It is 
not systematic. It does not present its propositions in a 
regular order of mutual dependence, and invite our accept- 
ance of them by the logical cogency of its proofs. It does 
not even define its leading terms, but flings them out in a 
sublime vagueness, and allows them, as in some heavenly 
trance, to pass with dim majesty before the eye of the soul, 
so as to make their own impression according to the spiritual 
sensibility.” 4 

“In the age of Haggadah and allegory it is conceivable 
that a man might be found who had a dreamy perception 
of external things, but entered with his whole soul into the 
divine meaning which lay behind nature and human life. 
Such a one might conceivably throw some of his ideas into 
the form of allegory, and represent as spoken by Christ on 
earth what in reality His Spirit had been saying to the world 
since He was hidden from the eyes of men.”’ 2 

“Christ was always speaking these things to his listening 
soul, and what did it matter if he had not heard these precise 
words in Palestine, when they came to him straight out of 
the heart of the Beloved ? . . . It is more important for us 
to understand the inner meaning of Christ’s message to the 
world, and to hear with the spirit His words of life and 


+P. 24. 2P. 32, 
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consolation, than to know the precise phrase which once 
for a moment ruffled the air of Palestine.’ } 

Aitken was in no sense a trained theologian or scholar, 
but he kept abreast in a general way with movements in the 
theological world. He was always on the watch for new 
developments, and was a keen observer of human life. You 
could not look at his eyes without seeing in them the eager- 
ness of the quester, and the critical, yet kindly, shrewdness 
of the watcher. One of his latest photographs admirably 
illustrates this trait in his character. At a clerical discussion 
society, whose meetings were usually held in Haslemere 
Rectory, he was always one of the most alert and interested 
members, pointed in his criticism, and a stout advocate of 
the rights of free inquiry. 

A preacher can never know how far his influence extends 
or how many souls he helps. But the testimony, already 
quoted, “he changed my whole outlook on life,’’ would 
certainly be endorsed by a large number of people in every 
rank of life, for whom he made God real, duty an inspiration, 
and service the law of their living. Many too were led by 
him to read the books which he himself loved, and so them- 
selves got to love them. Take only one such book, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. lf it had not been for him not a few 
of us would have remained content with merely a surface © 
knowledge of it. 

In a valuable note, printed at the end of this memoir, 
from the Rev.W. Wragge, his successor at Haslemere, mention 
is made of some of the books which helped to form his mind, 
when he was reading for Holy Orders. Others of which he 
was specially fond were The Imitation of Christ and Dr. 
Abbott’s Philochristus, while he owed not a little to Robert 
Bird’s Jesus the Carpenter and Paul of Tarsus, and to the 
writings of F. D. Maurice, and of Canon Scott Holland, 
whose figure was so well known in the Haslemere pulpit. 

It is, I think, true to say that, given other conditions of 
life, Aitken might have travelled much further intellectually 
than he did. He would never have made an exact scholar 
or researcher, but he.had the gifts of vision and synthesis 
and the burning interest in truth which qualify a man to 
be a philosophical theologian. And he had taken honours 
in the modern history school at Oxford, being thus possessed 
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of a wide foundation for subsequent building. That he did 
not do more in the intellectual field is due to two main 
reasons, both closely interconnected. In the first place, the 
pressing practical problems of Whitechapel, where he began 
his ministry, absorbed all his time and energy. In the 
second place, his health did not permit of much strenuous 
intellectual study. He threw himself with such ardour into 
his practical work that his store of nervous power was quickly 
exhausted. It is given to but few men to have strength for 
both speculation and vigorous practical activity. Aitken 
undermined his health in those early years in London, and 
was never the same man afterwards. Even in the bracing 
air of Haslemere he required frequent pauses for recuperation. 
It is useless to speculate on what might have been. To every 
man his own work and his special call. Aitken’s work was 
to inspire others, not by the pen, but by his example and 
preaching. After all, is there any higher work which a man 
can do than to lead others to the fountain and leave them 
there, recipient and expecting ? 


HIS WORK 


On leaving Rugby, Aitken went to Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1882, took his B.A. degree in 1885, and 
began reading for the Bar. But he quickly abandoned his 
intention, and decided to be ordained. Canon Gardiner, in 
some reminiscences of those early days which he has kindly 
provided, tells of a meeting at Oxford which clearly helped 
to change Aitken’s purpose. He writes :— 

“T first met him at the Russell Club (of which he was 
President) in the Lent Term of 1885. The business before 
the meeting was ‘ The Social Condition of the People,’ as 
described in The Bitter Cry of the Outcast Poor, a pamphlet 
put out by the Congregational Union, which made a consider- 
able stir. He was then a tight-trousered, stiff-collared young 
gentleman with a noticeable gift of utterance. A strong 
Liberal in politics (regarding Mr. Gladstone as rather a 
fossil) he made a great impression by his earnestness, by his 
obvious sympathy with suffering, by his genuine desire to 
make conditions of life less oppressive. He spoke with great 
energy and vigour. I described the little venture which 
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four of us were making in a disused public-house in White- 
chapel, where I was then curate, and the kind of opportunities 
which we had of getting to know first-hand the conditions 
which obtained. Cosmo Lang, then President of the Union, 
spoke, and Butler of Oriel, with the result that Aitken came 
and stayed in Whitechapel for a good part of the Long 
Vacation.” While there he threw himself into the work 
with great energy. ‘‘He helped wherever he could; he 
took endless trouble over little things ; he was game to tackle 
any ‘job,’ however difficult, however insignificant. I can 
remember after thirty-six years what a pleasure it was to 
have him about, how much he helped (for Barnett left me 
in charge all that summer, and his parochial organization 
was neither simple nor easy to administer), and the sense of 
loneliness that his departure created.” 

His friendship with Canon Gardiner, who lent him books, 
and encouraged the growing desire to take Holy Orders, 
helped him to make up his mind. But unquestionably what 
swayed him most was the personal influence of Samuel 
Barnett. In him Aitken found a man of broad theological 
sympathies, who was filled with a passion for social righteous- 
ness, and possesseda remarkable powerforenlisting enthusiasm 
and attracting others to bring the force of religion to bear 
upon the social problems of the day. Barnett’s was exactly 
the type of character which would act as a magnet on Aitken’s 
eager and impressionable personality. 

After travelling round the world in the winter of 1885-86, 
Aitken returned to Whitechapel and became a Resident at 
Toynbee Hall, which had recently been opened. His mind 
was now made up. Barnett offered him a title as curate of 
St. Jude’s parish ; and in 1887 he was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Temple. He remained there till 1892, marrying in 
18oI. 

"The wedding, which took place in St. Jude’s Church, was 
an event of the greatest interest to the parish. Aitken had the 
gallery at the west end of the church specially strengthened, 
so that the school children might be present. A reception 
at Toynbee Hall followed, to which all the parishioners were 
invited, a unique event in the life of the Hall. Great excite- 
ment prevailed; it was a red-letter day for St. Jude’s. Few 
men perhaps have received such genuine expressions of good- 
will and affection from their friends. For these East End 
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folk were his friends ; his life was just bound up with them. 
Thus under opening skies of promise began a union which 
endured to the end with no shadow of impairment. Mrs. 
Aitken shared to the full her husband’s mind and counsels, 
his hopes and ideals, and took a leading part in all theactivities 
of the various parishes where they lived. Had he known 
that his memoir was to be written, it would have been his 
first wish that this brief tribute should be paid to one who 
was his alter ego, to whom he was bound with the tenderest 
ties of comradeship and love. She was 


“Eyes and light to the King till he past away.’ 


Crowded indeed and strenuous were those early years in 
London. ‘‘ He was always overworked and overstrained,” 
writes one who was his fellow-curate.2. He was a teetotaller 
and non-smoker and lived the simplest and most self-denying 
of lives in a couple of rooms on the top story of a Workmen’s 
Model Dwelling in Wentworth Street. We are to picture 
him ceaselessly active, hardly allowing himself time for meals, 
sitting up late at night writing letters for which he could 
spare no time in the day. 

“ Besides the ordinary duties of a clergyman his special 
work centred in a club for men and women in a neighbouring 
block of dwellings, a Guild for boys, the endless committees 
connected with Children’sCountry Holidays, Charity Organiza- 
tion, and Toynbee entertainments ; and, a little farther afield, 
he at once became known and loved at the London Hospital, 
the Shadwell Hospital for Children, and the Whitechapel 
Infirmary. He went into every common lodging-house in 
the Parish of St. Jude, and the worshippers in the church, 
few and eclectic as they were, at once took him into their 
hearts and responded to his masterful and glowing enthusiasm. 
Two events rapidly matured his powers. One was the absence 
for twelve months from the parish in India, Japan, and 
America of Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, during which time: Aitken 
was put in charge. The other was the Dock Strike of 1889. 
The Dock Strike took him into a larger world, for he slaved 
on a big central committee farther east for the maintenance 
of the wives and children of the men on strike. It was at 


* Tennyson, To the Princess Frederica on her Marriage. 


* Rev. W. Wragge, from whose reminiscences the long extract 
which follows is taken. 
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this time that he came into full consciousness of his powers 
of leadership and of organization. On the merits of the 
strike the residents of Toynbee Hall were divided in the 
proportion of about half and half. It is a great tribute to 
the spirit of brotherly kindness and tolerance which possessed 
the house, that it passed through that difficult time without 
any breach of friendship or any curtailment of the personal 
liberty of individual Residents. Aitken’s was the most fiery 
and passionate nature of them all. In later life he grew 
wonderfully in patience, in tolerance of opinions widely 
different from his own, in considerateness and judgment. 
In these distant days he was only twenty-five, he was always 
overworked and overstrained, he was surrounded by men 
who knew a great deal more than he did, but were lacking 
in his own undaunted directness. It must not be pretended 
that he was always equable and conciliatory, or that he saw 
anything like all the elements of a problem with which he 
was faced. He was always a strong and fearless rider of a 
horse, and in the moral and social problems of life, when he 
saw what he wanted, he headed straight for it, reckless of 
consequences. And his Liberalism too, I believe he would 
think so now, was sometimes a little flamboyant. It seemed 
rather thin and provincial and crude. Old ideals and old 
truths have a way of returning just when you have most 
confidently dismissed them from your mind. In the dreary 
squalor of Whitechapel ‘the good time coming’ was a 
cheering gospel, and the nineteenth century no doubt was a 
period full of splendour and promise ; but I remember how 
at a lunch to Whitechapel workmen in the Hall of Balliol 
College, Oxford, one of Aitken’s confident and optimistic 
speeches brought down upon him and upon us a sharp rebuke 
from a distinguished scholar and tutor, no longer living, who 
with a deep sympathy with things new combined a spirit of 
filial reverence for things old. Nevertheless, the great en- 
dowment of the man, his ardour and enthusiasm and genial 
glow, his fearlessness, his power of getting things done, his 
loving devotion of himself and all that he had to the cause 
of the disinherited, shine out across the years as a memory 
ineffaceable and precious.” 

Barnett described Aitken as the best curate he ever had, 
and to this day his name is treasured in Whitechapel, 
where, as he himself confessed, he had left his heart. One 
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of his old boys writes that he never ceased to be “ part and 
parcel of Whitechapel, and whatever he has accomplished 
in other parishes, the seeds of his wonderful and lovely life 
were sown amongst us poor folk in the East End. ~ The 
fruit is abundant in all quarters, and out of, say, a hundred 
Guild Boys there are not five per cent. who have faltered and 
fallen back. Ninety-five per cent. are leading hard-working, 
honest lives. This is abundant proof. .. . He loved us, 
I do know, and we loved him, and although he went away 
from us when God called him, we followed him, sometimes 
in person, more often in mind. He called us Boys his bricks ; 
he was our corner-stone and we were his bricks; and he 
said he hoped that what he had tried to teach us would 
cause us in all parts of the world to think of him in after-life, 
and to cling solidly together to further the rules which he had 
laid down for us—‘ Order is our Basis ’; ‘Improvement 
is our Endeavour’ ; ‘ Friendship is our Principle.’”’ . 

Another Whitechapel Club Boy writes: “I can only 
speak and think of him as more than a brother, nay a father ; 
for he entered my life in those dark days which were indeed 
terrific for me. Only he and I know what I went through. 
He was always at hand to help me on then, and in after-life. 
It is owing to him and his help that the wife and boys and 
myself were first able to make a start in the country, a step 
we have never regretted.” 

Such testimonies might be greatly multiplied. Let 
these stand as typical, and as proof of permanent results 
achieved by the power of a love which “seeketh not her 
Own.” 

In 1892 Aitken left St. Jude’s, spent the winter travelling 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Cyprus, and in April of the next 
year went to help the Rev. C. E. Escreet at the Parish Church 
of Woolwich. Though he was at Woolwich only till Novem- 
ber 1893, these few months were a landmark in his develop- 
ment. He always felt that he owed much to Mr. Escreet’s 
influence and teaching. The latter was a broad-minded 
High Churchman, and from him Aitken learnt the value 
and dignity of the element of ritual in worship; and also 
the art, begun in Whitechapel and perfected at Haslemere, 
of successfully managing ‘‘ neighbourhood parties,’’ where 
folk of every kind of class and condition met in complete 
social harmony, 
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The end of the year saw him acting as curate to Canon 
T. G. Gardiner at the Church of St. George the Martyr in 
Southwark, a post which he held for two years. ‘‘ He came 
as a God-send,” writes his Rector. ‘ The population was 
12,684, all coloured dark blue with a patch of black on Charles 
Booth’s map ; there was but little organization ; there were 
very few helpers. . . . He and I were ‘joint Rector.’ He 
and Mrs. Aitken started Guilds of various kinds, Bands of 
Hope, classes for teachers in the Sunday schools; and 
he served on the Board of Guardians. . . . His sermons 
were always written, but he had a born actor’s memory ; 
the congregation always thought they were unwritten, for 
he had no need of a MS. They were original, and he stated 
with courage and confidence what he thought and believed. 
He helped me in every way he could ; he was loyal beyond 
words. I shall never forget my dismay when he was ordered 
off, or the sense of desolation which his departure created. 
But his influence was permanent, and I have met many 
in the last twenty-five years who have spoken of what he 
was to them in the critical years of adolescence.” 

It was by doctor’s orders that Aitken left London. The 
strain of the heavy work had told on him. Loss of voice 
became frequent. It was clear that, if he was to recover 
his health, he must seek a different sphere of employment 
in better surroundings. We find him accordingly at Farnham 
in November 1895, giving what help he could to the rector, 
the Rev. C. Simpkinson. Here he started the Home Reading 
Union Circles, which have had a long and successful career, 
and arranged for the delivery of a series of lectures by lecturers 
of the calibre of Mr. J. A. Hobson. It was here too that the 
seeds were sown of that friendship with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (then Bishop of Winchester) and Mrs. Davidson, 
which went on ripening till the close of his life. 

For the three months of May, June, and July 1806, 
‘he took charge, in the absence of the Rector, of the parish 
of Busbridge, in Surrey—a very happy period, spent in 
delightful surroundings among friendly people, and marked 
by the arrival of a nephew and three nieces, who came to 
make their home with their uncle and aunt. 

In August 1896 Aitken was appointed to the country 
parish of St. Mary Bourne with Hurstbourne Priors, in 
Hampshire, a purely agricultural parish with a population 
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mainly engaged in farming. His health was now better, 
and he took up his new duties with his accustomed energy, 
forming a Church Council and associating its members with 
himself in the organization of the parish life. Here he 
achieved a notable triumph which is worth recording. He 
read Plato’s Republic with the women of the parish, who 
under his leadership thoroughly enjoyed what must have 
been to them an entirely novel experience! Only a man 
of high courage would have attempted such a task; only 
a born teacher would have succeeded in it. Aitken was 
both, and possessed in addition as a settled principle of his 
character the resolve to make others partakers in whatever 
treasures of thought might be his own. It is pleasant to 
record that connexion with St. Mary Bourne was kept up 
until the Aitkens left Haslemere ; for they brought with 
them to their new home three of their old parishioners : 
a maid who stayed with them till she married, a gardener 
who worked for them till they went to Lambeth, and the 
doctor’s daughter, who was for many years a member of 
the home circle at the Rectory. 

From November 1897 to February 1917 Aitken was 
Rector of Haslemere, a period of just under twenty years. 
His powers were now mature, and he had before him an 
exceptional field for their exercise. He found himself in a 
place which was rapidly expanding out of the status of a 
country parish into that of a small country town. On the 
hills forming the rim of the cup in which Haslemere lies 
large houses were being built, and the whole Hindhead 
area was attracting residents. 

There was ample scope here for Aitken’s peculiar genius. 
Here rich and poor were close neighbours ; could he not 
foster a spirit of true fellowship between them? Here 
were men and women of leisure; could he not enlist them 
in service for the common weal? Here, on a small scale, 
were all those problems of municipal life which called for 
strong and disinterested handling ; could he not show that 
Christianity has to do with body as well as soul, and that 
religion has something very real to say about housing and 
sanitation ? We can picture him taking stock of his work 
at the outset, and kindling to it as its possibilities unfolded, 
“The lines are fallen'unto me in pleasant places”; he 
would have been the first to confess that, the first to admit 
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that few parishes could have provided their Rector with such 
a band of willing helpers. But on the other side of the 
account, Haslemere’s debit column, must be placed the 
personality of the man, who for two decades was to inspire 
and direct the growing life of the place, to create many of 
its most useful activities, and to prove himself an inexhaustible 
centre of energy and enthusiasm. 

I shall attempt no chronicle of Aitken’s work in this 
culminating period of his career. A bare record of facts 
and figures is dull to read. I shall merely endeavour to 
pick out some of the salient features of his work, those which 
I think best illustrate his ideals and method. 

We may begin with the- building of St. Christopher’s 
Church at the western end of the parish, a task bequeathed 
him by his predecessor, the Rev. S. Etheridge. Mission 
services had been held for some time in the Educational 
Hall near the station, but the population was increasing 
so rapidly that a permanent church became a_ necessity. 
At a parish meeting held in Igor it was decided almost 
unanimously to build a church. The foundation-stone was 
laid in November 1902, and the church, designed by Mr. 
Spooner, was consecrated in September 1903. From first 
to last Aitken was the moving spirit of the undertaking. 
When it was found that the cost of the building was consider- 
ably more than had been anticipated, some were for erecting 
a cheaper church of inferior design. But Aitken would 
have no going back. The extra {1000 must be raised ; 
the church must have its tower; nothing short of the best 
could be offered to God as a place for His worship. - 

His enthusiasm and determination won the day, and the 
church, with a few minor omissions, was completed according 
to the original design. The internal fittings of the church 
bear testimony to his consistent adherence to the maxim, 
“Gold for the things of gold.” Machine-made church 
furniture was his abhorrence. The artist’s individuality 
must be allowed to express itself. If every leaf and blade 
of grass in nature, every petal and patterned shell, has 
_ something unique about it, so that its exact replica can 
nowhere be found, is man to forego his creative right ? 
It was his dislike of machinery and his respect for individ- 
uality, added to his keen sense of beauty, which made him 
so enthusiastic a supporter of movements for promoting 
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Home and Cottage Industries. Part of his perennial fresh- 
ness was, I think, due to the fact that he never let himself 
be enslaved by the tyranny of routine, and was always 
on the watch for what was unique and beautiful. Char- 
acteristic, too, of the man was his determination that the 
church should be called St. Christopher’s. One of his 
favourite legends was that of the saint at the river carrying 
across the unknown pilgrim; we were all, he would say, 
called to be “ Christ-bearers.”” Would not a church dedicated 
to this saint be a kind of living motto to generations of 
worshippers ? : 

Aitken’s interest in education was real and sustained. 
Faced quite early in his career at Haslemere with the necessity 
for building new elementary schools, he determined that the 
parish should have schools of which they might be proud. 
Many willing helpers and donors were forthcoming, and the 
schools were opened in April 1900, the cost of erection being 
nearly £6000. A feature of the scheme was the provision of 
classrooms for technical instruction. Aitken was during the 
whole of his Rectorship a member of the local Technical 
Education Committee. Instruction in handicraft of all 
kinds had his warm support. He was an intense believer in 
teaching by hand and eye. Though he recognized to the 
full the good work done by Church Schools, he was not a 
strong advocate of the dual system, feeling that the last 
word about elementary education rested with the nation 
rather than with the Church. He would have welcomed, 
what possibly we may be coming shortly to see, a healing of 
our religious divisions, and the establishment of a uniform 
type of religious education in all the schools of the land. 
But he would have insisted that the religious instruction 
given should be sound and adequate. Soon after he came 
to Haslemere he increased the number of School Managers, 
and broadened the basis of the committee by securing the 
election of representatives of the Free Churches. He helped 
in the formation of a School Library, being very keen that 
the children should grow interested in reading for themselves. 
He always took the utmost care in the selection of the books 
which were given as Sunday-school prizes. 

Haslemere is fortunate in possessing an Educational 
Museum, founded by Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, for the teach- 
ing of science and natural history. Aitken did all which 
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lay in his power to promote the interests of the Museum. 
He encouraged the formation of Museum classes for the school 
children, lectured himself at the Museum, and frequently 
presided at the meetings of the Haslemere Microscope and 
Natural History Society. 

Numerous Study Circles were formed under his guidance, 
for the reading of Browning, Ruskin, Dante, Plato. He 
usually himself led the Browning Circle. None who were 
present can, I am sure, ever forget the delightful gatherings 
on the Rectory lawn, when Mr. H. G. Dakyns read some of 
T. E. Brown’s Manx poems. Whenever he saw his chance 
Aitken would invite some speaker or lecturer down to Hasle- 
mere. No rust was to be allowed to gather on the minds of 
his parishioners. One of them plaintively remarked, ‘‘ There 
is no home life left in Haslemere since Mr. Aitken came ’-— 
an exaggeration which at any rate serves as a tribute to his 
energy and capacity for impressing himself upon those 
around him. 

Old-fashioned folk of quiet habits perhaps looked with 
some slight disapproval upon such an ardent innovator ; 
and in all seriousness the criticism was passed upon him, that 
he was travelling outside the proper circle of a clergyman’s 
work in fostering all these manifold social activities. Aitken’s 
answer to such criticism would have been that religion was 
for the whole of life and not merely for a part of it, and that 
it was his ideal to break down the contrast between the 
sacred and the secular, by filling the latter with the spirit of 
the former. He would often quote the saying, ‘‘ There is 
nothing secular but sin.’’ He would have also asked whether 
it was not supremely worth while to cultivate the spirit of 
fellowship by associating people together in various tasks. 
What Aitken did was the natural expression of his personality. 
He had the gift of leadership; he was brimming over with 
enthusiasm ; he felt that life could be made for many aso 
- much richer and more interesting thing than it was. Was 
it not his duty to try to make it this ? It was not as if the 
narrower routine of parish work was being neglected, or as 
if he never took any share in it himself. When and where 
he could, he visited, took innumerable classes, was ever 
ready to give counsel to any parishioner, and he always had 
his finger on the pulse of the parish, and knew what was 
happening in every district of it. But he felt (and surely 
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he was right) that it was his to lead and inspire and direct. 
He must be himself; he must exercise his peculiar gifts. 
If the ship is to reach harbour there must be a captain 
as well as a crew, and the captain cannot do the crew’s 
work. 

His editorship of the Parish Magazine deserves notice. 
Most Parish Magazines are dull records of quite unimportant 
details. Aitken succeeded in giving to his a distinct charm 
and flavour. His monthly letters were nearly always in- 
spiring, and were eagerly read. Following the letter you 
would find a picture described, a legend told, a poem or 
letter reproduced from The Spectator, a short paper perhaps 
on the administration of charitable relief or some economic 
question of the day; the notice of a book or of the life and 
character of a distinguished man ; all handled with a freshness 
which gave something of real literary quality to the magazine. 
I have often thought that a collection of Aitken’s contri- 
butions to his magazine would be an admirable mirror of the 
man and his mind. It is because the paper had a true 
educational value that I have referred to it while dealing 
with his educational work. 

Aitken took his civic duties seriously; citizenship meant 
for him real obligation and responsibility, and he played an 
active part in the municipal life of the place. He was a 
member of the Parish Council from 1899 to 1913, and of the 
Urban District Council from 1913 till he left Haslemere, 
being chairman of the Sanitary Committee, and serving on 
other committees. Sanitation, the water supply, housing— 
in these and kindred matters he showed a spirit of disinter- 
ested social service. He took, as we have seen, a prominent 
part in the formation in 191r of the Haslemere Tenants’ 
Company, which built the Garden Suburb, and so, for the 
time being at any rate, solved the local housing problem. 
In 1909 an experiment of great interest was tried, which had 
the Rector’s warm support. A scheme for insurance against 
unemployment was set on foot, and a Labour Exchange was 
established. This was pioneer work, and attracted con- - 
siderable notice outside the bounds of the parish. It was an 
anticipation of the larger national movement in the same 
direction which followed a little later. Aitken, as I have 
already said, had a wide knowledge of social problems, and 
in these matters was always in the van of progress. He had 
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never let slip what he had learned from Samuel Barnett, or 
lost sight of the vision of a Kingdom of God on earth. 

He was an enthusiastic co-operator, assisting in the 
formation of the Haslemere Society, and lending his garden 
for several conferences. Working on the lines of the Charity 
Organization Society, he formed a Relief Committee in 1908 
for the administration of Church funds allocated to charitable 
purposes. It was his wish that this committee should be 
constituted on a broad basis, and that the wage-earners 
should be represented on it. He hoped in this way to put a 
stop to some of the follies connected with charitable relief, 
and to spread through every class of the community some 
sound knowledge of the principles of the subject. 

I could lengthen the tale of his social activities, but I 
have said enough to illustrate his ideal and his methods. If 
it is legitimate to alter the old Stoic saying, one might sum 
it up by quoting as the best expression of his ideal the words, 
“nihil humanum a Deo alienum puto.’ 1 

Aitken’s love of music led him to take particular care with 
the music of the Parish Church. He regularly attended the 
choir practices, encouraged the members of the choir in their 
work, and strove in every way to introduce the spirit of worship 
into the singing. He aimed at making the singing congrega- 
tional, and I think succeeded in doing so. He introduced into 
the Church a supplementary hymn-book, Sursum Corda, which 
he had compiled in conjunction with the Rev. J. E. Kelsall, 
Rector of Milton, Hants. For this he drew freely upon the 
works of modern poets. The whole collection is truly poetic, 
and in its range of ideas and sympathies travels far outside 
the ordinary circle of hymn-books. He was’a clear and good_ 
reader of the Bible, and as he read the lessons you felt that he 
was throwing his whole soul into the passage. He believed 
in the value of organ recitals, and persuaded Sir Walter 
Parratt to come to Haslemere in Igor to give a recital, ex- 
tending the invitation in the following year to Dr. C. H. Lloyd, 
the Precentor of Eton. He was the first president of the 
Choral Society, which was founded in 1899 largely on his 
initiative. It was a vital part of his ideal to use art in the 
service of religion. Form, colour, sound, all were the gift of 
God, and should be given back to Him in praise and worship. 


- 1Nothing, I ween, that touches human interests can be in- 
different to God.” 
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The parish of St. Stephen, Portsea, was affiliated to the 
parish of Haslemere in 1988, and a very happy relationship 
between the two places was established. The Portsea 
mothers came yearly to Haslemere ; flowers were sent weekly 
to Portsea, and each year a substantial sum of money was 
given by the richer parish to the poorer. Privilege, wealth, 
comfort, the possession of these Aitken regarded as a sacred 
trust. There must be no selfish enjoyment of them. An 
analysis of the church collections made during his rectorship 
would show that a very large sum of money was sent out of 
the parish. I fancy that few parishes could show a similar 
record. To give money, however, is a comparatively easy 
thing for those in comfortable circumstances. Personal 
service is the harder task, and to enlist personal service was 
Aitken’s chief aim. He was always saying in effect, ‘‘ Open 
those shut doors; come out into the sunlight and join the 
crowd. You will find there many opportunities for the 
kindly ministry of word, or hand, or heart, and, as you use 
them you will discover that life has richer treasures than you 
know. For you it will be true that 

‘A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea.’’’? 

Haslemere was a poorly endowed living ; only a man with 
private means could have taken it when Aitken was appointed 
Rector. When his thoughts turned towards resignation he 
took steps to have the value of the living augmented. It was 
due to his personal influence that in 1916-17 a sum of nearly 
£4000 was raised for this purpose. His appeal met with a 
generous response, and the endowment of the living is now 
about £500 a year. 

In 1913, in connexion with the need for more vestry 
accommodation, Aitken submitted to the Church Council, 
which he formed shortly after coming to the parish, a scheme 
for the enlargement of the Parish Church. A committee was 
appointed, a fund opened, and an architect, Mr. Harrison 
Townsend, was asked to prepare plans. But the war put a 
stop to the undertaking, and the scheme has now been dropped. 

Tennyson’s connexion with the neighbourhood is com- 
memorated by a memorial window in the Parish Church, 
which was placed there in 1899. Aitken, an ardent lover of 
the poet’s writings, was foremost in supporting the suggestion 

1 Tennyson, Maud. 
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thus to honour his memory: The subject of the window is 
Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail. Of all the Idylls of the King 
this one appealed to him most. The design is by the late Sir 
Edward Burne Jones, a friend of the poet. The window is a 
beautiful piece of work, and one likes to think of Aitken’s 
pleasure when he looked at it and recalled how often he had 
referred from the pulpit to the story of the knight which had 
become so interwoven with his own spiritual life. 

We should naturally expect to find a man of Aitken’s 
liberal sympathies living on terms of friendly relationship 
with his Nonconformist neighbours. When the Surrey 
Congregational Union met in Haslemere he gave them a 
warm welcome. Several times he addressed the Wesleyan 
Men’s Brotherhood, and on his return from India spoke in the 
Congregational Schoolroom on missionary work in that 
country. His goodwill was heartily reciprocated, applause 
on one occasion accompanying a reference to him as “ our 
Rector ” made by a Free Church minister. 

He was a figure in the diocese as well as in the parish, and 
served on several diocesan committees. In 1904 he was 
appointed a member of the Surrey Education Committee 
which met to consider the question of religious instruction 
in Council Schools. In 1908 he was placed on the Diocesan 
Social Service Committee which was investigating the working 
ofthe Insurance Act. He acted as secretary to the committee 
appointed to deal with the problem of the division of the 
diocese. He was a member of the Winchester Diocesan Fund 
“Committee and of the Diocesan Education Council. But 
towards the end of his time at Haslemere his diocesan 
activities grew less. He found that he had neither time nor 
health to attend the meetings. He was a frequent speaker 
at the Diocesan Conference, and was always listened to with 
attention. 

In February 1917 he left Haslemere, intending to have a 
spell of rest from work. But September of the same year saw 
him Rector of Lambeth Parish Church. He never regarded 
this as a permanent appointment, but as a piece of war-work, 
which, at the bidding of the Archbishop, he felt it his duty to 
undertake. He had not sufficient strength while at Lambeth 
to work at full pressure, but in the short period of his Rector- 
ship he succeeded in winning the confidence and affection of 
his parishioners. He was back in his beloved London, in the 
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thick of all its social problems. I visited him after he had 
been there about a year. He looked worn and pale, but 
was enjoying his work, and was as eager and enthusiastic as 
ever. Some months later he was busying himself with the 
preparations for a pageant in connexion with the Peace cele- 
brations, which was to illustrate the history of Lambeth. 
One can picture his keenness, how the poet and actor in him 
would rise to the task, how he would set every one to work, 
how the spirit of a common undertaking would spread and 
grow under his leadership. But it was not to be. He went 
to Ireland for a short holiday to fish. A few days after his 
return home he was taken suddenly ill at a Sons of the Clergy 
dinner in Lambeth Palace. For two days he lay gravely ill. 
An operation was successfully performed, but the shock was 
too great, and at II p.m. on Friday, June 27, 1919, he passed 
peacefully away. 

Aitken, as we have seen, regarded his work at Lambeth as 
a war-task, and it is surely remarkable how outward circum- 
stances lent reinforcement to his view. His induction, on the 
evening of Saturday, September 27, took place while a serious 
air-raid was in progress, and the shrapnel rattled on the roof 
of the church. During the Sunday evening service of the 
following day, when he “ read himself in,’”’ there was another 
air-raid with its terrifying accompaniment of exploding 
bombs ; and the congregation had to remain for some time 
sheltering in the church in the darkness, an interval which 
was spent in singing hymns. On the afternoon of the day on 
which he died he was well enough to receive the glad news 
that the signing of the Peace Treaty was assured. The day 
after, within twelve hours of his passing, the peace maroons 
were being fired in London. He had done his war-task. He 
was ready to exchange the peace of earth for the peace of 
eternity. 


He was buried in Haslemere churchyard on Wednesday, 
July 2. The urn with the ashes was placed in the church 
the evening before, many being present at the short service 
which was then held. The esteem and affection which he 
had won for himself were strikingly attested by the large 
concourse of people who were at the funeral. Twelve of 
the clergy who had at one time or another been his fellow- 
workers were present, including eight of his former curates. 
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The two hymns sung at the service, Henry Vaughan’s ‘‘ My 
soul there is a country,” and H. Montagu Butler’s “ Lift 
up your hearts! We lift them, Lord, to Thee,” gave fit 
expression to the emotions which filled the hearts of his 
friends. Sorrow there was, deep and real; but it was 
swallowed up in a greater joy, and in a profound thankful- 
ness for a life which had aimed so high and had achieved 
so much; for a personality so gracious and full of charm ; 
for a character so winning and so simple in its strength. ‘“‘ Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

His crest, a Crusader’s sword, carved in stone, lies on his 
grave, and on the kerb are the words, “‘ There are no dead,”’ 
with these two lines from The Ring and the Book :— 

“O lover of my life, O soldier saint, 
No work begun shall ever pause for death.” 


The inscription runs : 

“With thanksgiving to God, and in loving and triumphant 
memory of GEORGE HERBERT AITKEN, May 17, 1863-June 27, 
1919. Rector of this Parish, 1897-1917.” 


The permanent memorial of his work and influence (he 
himself will live on in the hearts of his friends) has taken 
a threefold form. The cottage in Haslemere, where the 
District Nurse lives, has been bought and altered so as to 
provide a suitable home for the nurse. The Old Brew-House 
in the precincts of Lambeth Palace is, with the consent of 
the Archbishop and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to be 
fitted up for use as a Boys’ Club. Work among boys was 
always dear to Aitken’s heart, and surely no better memorial 
than this of his Rectorship at Lambeth can be found, Finally, 
in both parish churches, at Lambeth and at Haslemere, a 
tablet with the following inscription is to be placed :— 

“Remember with thankfulness for his life and inspira- 
tion GEORGE HERBERT AITKEN: born May 17, 1863, died at 
Lambeth, June 27, 1919. Rector of this Parish, 1897-1917.1 
His radiant courage and love of beauty: his wise sympathy 
and power of leadership: his passion for humanity and 
strong faith in the good in every one: together with his 
-clear vision of the Kingdom that shall come on earth, kindled 
in many the fire of love, and the desire to be ‘ with him’ fellow- 
workers with God.” 

4 These are the dates on the Haslemere tablet. 
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At the top corners of the tablet are the words: Sursum 
Corda. Habemus ad Dominum. 


NOTES 


A few additional details of Aitken’s early life, which are 
not recorded in the narrative of the Memoir, are given here, 
as they may be of interest to his friends. 

He was the son of Robert Aitken, and was born at 
Whittle, in Lancashire, on May 17, 1863. Five years later 
his parents moved to Crowcroft, near Manchester, where his 
father died in 1872. In 1880 his mother went to live at 
Malvern, staying there six years, and then leaving for 
Bromley in Kent. For some twenty years Bromley was 
the family home, until a final move was made to Tunbridge 
Wells. Aitken was in the habit of spending a large part of 
his holidays at the two latter places. Home ties were very 
dear to him, and from the first the home influence moulded 
his character and shaped his outlook. 

Aitken wrote very little, but mention may be made of 
the following publications for which he was responsible, in 
addition to the Supplementary Hymn Book, Sursum Corda, 
of which mention has been made in the memoir :— 


Building the Walls,1 a collection of prayers from various 
sources. Privately printed, 1903; issued publicly, 1909 
and 1913. Reissued, 1919. The editions of I909 and 
1919 have a preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In Hoc Signo. Hymns of War and Peace.2 1914. 

Laus Deo. Hymns of Peace and Goodwill.* rgt109. 


Notes for Confirmation Classes. Compiled by a Priest of the 
Diocese of Winchester (anonymous).* Igro. 


1 Macmillan. Ssh. Cok SS. PGi 
*E. Langham, Farnham. If these notes are out of print, it is 
much to be hoped that they may be reprinted. 


NOTES AND APPRECIATIONS 


HE following notes and appreciations have been sup- 
plied by friends :— 


The Rev. WALTER WRAGGE whose account of Aitken’s 
work in Whitechapel has been already quoted, writes :-— 

“ Aitken was one of the men who followed Samuel 
Barnett from Oxford to Whitechapel in the early days of 
the Universities Settlement. He was known at Oriel and 
Rugby as a long-distance runner, he had read History at 
Oxford and won a second class, he was a distinguished 
member of the University Dramatic Club, and was a frequent 
speaker at the Russell Club debates. He was provided with 
most of the things that make the life of an undergraduate 
socially successful, and he was preparing to go to the Bar, 
and had entered one of the Inns of Court. Then he met 
Barnett and fell completely under the spell of that remark- 
able man. His mind was made up. He would join the 
Settlers in Whitechapel. He would be ordained and work 
on Barnett’s staff at St. Jude’s, Commercial Street. So after 
the best part of a year’s travel in Australia and America, on 
taking his degree he settled in East London, and Dr. Temple 
ordained him in the Advent of 1887. 

“It was difficult in those days for men of strongly liberal 
dispositions to find the theological training that would equip 
them for Orders. It must be remembered that they were 
the days before even the volume of essays called Lux Mundi 
had been produced. Not even in the Old Testament had 
liberal and critical views been popularized in the Church of 
England. Aitken read for Orders with Dr. Bradby, the 
retired headmaster of Haileybury, who had also settled in 
East London, and Barnett introduced him to Dean Stanley’s 
Lectures on the Jewish Church, and to Robertson’s Sermons, 
and to some of the early writings of Dr. Abbott, and to 
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Seeley’s Ecce Homo. It was, as he himself would have been 
the first to admit, with but slender theological equipment 
that he faced his tasks as a clergyman. But at that time 
the Broad Church tradition among the London clergy was 
distinguished and considerable. The memory and influence 
of Stanley were still powerful, and the social side of parish 
work had been wonderfully enriched, and indeed reconsti- 
tuted, by such men as Fremantle and Barnett, in co-operation 
with Miss Octavia Hill, William Rogers at Bishopsgate, Brooke 
Lambert, Harry Jones, Llewellyn Davies, and others. Men 
of real genius had devoted themselves to the work of London 
parishes. Into that tradition Aitken threw himself. He 
was possessed by the ardent Political Liberalism of the 
eighties. He believed passionately in impending change 
and crisis, and he sustained himself in this conviction by 
deep draughts of Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise, from 
which he was never tired of quoting. That book, and the 
Pilgrim's Progress, which he knew profoundly, and Lowell’s 
verses, especially the lines which begin: “ Once to every man 
and nation,” and the human kindliness of Dickens in the 
Christmas Carol, and George MacDonald’s fairy stories, but 
above all also the Bible, were his library and philosophy, his 
politics and his religion. And all this found at that time a 
focus in his admiring devotion to the personality and mind 
of his vicar and leader, Samuel Barnett.” 


Canon GARDINER, writing of the early days before he 
was ordained, says :-— 

“In those days we used to have a great many ‘ poor 
people parties,’ 7.e. groups of Whitechapel folk were enter- 
tained for long days by well-to-do and rich people with 
well-appointed houses in the home counties. He was of the 
greatest help, for he had the great art of getting people to 
talk to him—an index of a certain type of character; and I 
think he had certain ‘ parlour tricks ’ which were of immense 
value. He was interested in the Church services, but in 
those days he felt himself rather outside ‘ organized Chris- 
tianity.’ His theology, in so far as he had any, was that of 
Tom Brown’s School Days, and the Liberalism of Rugby was 
the atmosphere in which he had so far developed. Neither 
highly intellectual nor deeply spiritual, he was a simple- 
minded, generous-hearted Englishman, devoid of self. 
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consciousness. He was fond of asking questions and of 
discussing things, ready and eager to fight up for his own 
opinions. In those days a good many people used to come 
to ‘The Friary,’ as we fantastically called our house ; young 
barristers, Elementary School teachers, working men of very 
varied types, and Aitken was anxious to size them all up, 
and, as we should say nowadays, ‘ understand their point of 
view ’ ; but so far as I can remember he got on better with 
the poorer and lower-class type. . . . 

““T do not think he found the atmosphere of Toynbee 
Hall very congenial. Most of the Residents had plenty of 
brains, and were rather disposed to look down upon those 
who were so simple-minded as to contemplate the taking of 
Orders. Many of them were ‘superior ’ to out-worn creeds 
and formularies, and the atmosphere did not make Aitken’s 
decision easier. ... 

““His sermons to children were quite excellent ; I have 
never heard better. He made self-forgetfulness and unsel- 
fishness attractive. His kindliness and courage never failed, 
and he earned the affection and admiration of all sorts of 
people. .. . As I look back, what I remember most is his 
personal attractiveness, and the way in which unconsciously 
he drew towards himself affection and admiration. I re- 
member Pentland 1 describing him as ‘a little hero,’ and in 
certain ways the description was deserved. His dramatic 
gifts and tastes were noteworthy, and I remember well the 
skill with which he carried through the little dramatic per- 
formances in the face of some opposition.”’ 


From Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE :— 

‘The remembrance of Mr. Aitken will always dwell with 
me as a memorable example of the highest type of a Christian 
pastor. More than a dozen years ago, coming as a stranger 
to Haslemere, I was at once impressed with his personal 
charm, and this impression grew deeper and more delightful 
the longer I knew him. His gentleness and goodness, his 
courtesy and helpfulness, the brightness and breadth of his 
outlook on life, were apparent from the beginning. As our 
friendship grew I met with increasing proofs of how wide and 
active were his sympathies with every movement that pro- 


1 Lord Pentland, regan Ge formerly Secretary for Scotland, and 
sometime Governor of the Bombay Presidency. 
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mised to promote the welfare of the community among 
which he lived. He threw himself with keen zest into the 
life of his parish. It would indeed be no exaggeration to 
say that he made himself the heart and soul of that life. 
Gifted with unwearied patience, amazing tact, and a rich 
fund of good humour, he brought the various sections of the 
population to work together harmoniously in good causes. 
His aim seemed to be to find the best in every one of his 
parishioners, and when he had discovered what-that was, to 
make it available for the benefit of all. In the midst of his 
many pressing duties as rector, which he discharged with 
zeal, there was nothing that he would not readily share in or 
even undertake himself, if by so doing he could be of service 
to the general cause. 

“Thus, in the dramatic entertainments, for the excellence 
of which (doubtless due in great part to his stimulus) the 
village has gained a wide local reputation, he showed the 
keenest and most active interest, helping with his fine taste 
and skill to train and equip the performers. On the other 
hand, he was not less helpful in meetings of a more serious 
kind, such as those of the local Natural History Society, of 
which he was a warm supporter. His sermons, always 
characteristically simple and thoughtful, were listened to 
with rapt attention by his own congregation, and drew many 
outsiders to St. Bartholomew’s. In private life I found him 
a genial friend, whose warm and welcome sympathy never 
failed to be given, alike in times of happiness and of bereave- 
ment and mourning.” 


The BisHoP OF OxFORD writés :— 

‘““T was brought into close touch with George Herbert 
Aitken at the time when the Winchester Diocesan Conference 
appointed a small committee, of which he was Secretary and 
I was Chairman, to inquire into the methods adopted in 
parishes for dealing with the relief of poverty, and with social 
welfare. I very soon found what I learned in after days to 
appreciate more and more in him, the typical expression of 
the true spirit and best influence of Toynbee Hall. His 
own instincts responded naturally to the robust faith, the 
comradeship, the love with which the personality and leader- 
ship of Canon Barnett inspired those who worked with him. 

“He had formed the intense conviction that the parish 
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is the right and natural unit for promoting social well-being, 
just because the brotherhood of a parish, finding its centre 
in the parish church and its rallying-point in the Ministry of 
Word and Sacraments, stands for well-being in the fullest 
and deepest sense. In two such very different parishes as 
Haslemere and Lambeth he showed how possible it is to work 
for such an ideal ; and I have always thought the distinction 
and value of his work as a parish priest lay in this. But he 
revealed in himself the secret of being able to bring such an 
ideal within the range of parochial organization and business. 
He knew that it all meant human relationships, and his 
large-heartedness carried him with the insight of natural 
sympathy into the lives of those who were committed to his 
care: he was always concerned to understand their diffi- 
culties, their motives, their hopes, their weaknesses. It was 
a true large-heartedness: he cared to understand and to 
help difficult and intractable people just as much as those 
whom it is easy to persuade and to get on with. Again, he 
could see and value intensely goodness wherever it was to 
be found, however trivial and insignificant. And his large- 
heartedness was controlled by largeness of mind. He was 
never content to skim the surface nor satisfied with catch- 
words and hasty judgments. We all know how eager he was 
to hear and take in what leaders of movements, whoever they 
were, had tosay. With his beloved Browning he must often 
have repeated 
“«The world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.’ 


But then he went on :— 


“““God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.’ 


Whatever he had learned to love and value in art and litera- 
ture and in the reaches of human thought and discovery he 
longed to share with others, and above all with those whose 
circumstances had denied them the opportunities he had 
enjoyed. Wesaw in him something of his Master’s boundless 
compassion and invincible belief in the worth of human nature. 

“T love to recall the revelation he gave of all that he felt 
most deeply about the power and purpose of his Master’s 
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service in four addresses he delivered at Trinity 1912 to our 
Ordination Candidates.1_ He spoke of the unity of the Church 
in its variety, and the appeal this made in every generation for 
constructive work, the call to each in his own name and 
personality through what he is strong in. Then he dwelt 
upon the spirit in which ideals can be translated into the 
routine of parish work ; the spirit of man transfigured by the 
knowledge that God needs and uses his best. He loved to 
quote the saying, ‘God could not do Antonio Stradivari’s 
work without Antonio.’ And he emphasized the reality of 
brotherhood, taking one’s place on the same footing as others, 
thinking of the spiritual needs of others when we realize in 
prayer our own; the open heart and mind always ready to 
learn ; God shining in us through our faith and hope and 
love, and breaking down the barriers of wealth and class and 
fashion and convention. Then at last he took us to the 
highest level, the wondrous power and the mystery brought 
to our human personality through the Grace of Christ. Upon 
these truths he lived and loved his service, ‘in the world’ 
with all his heart and mind yet ‘not of it,’ passing through 
it by the mystic stages of self-oblation and illumination and 
oneness with God,” 


Mrs. BARNETT writes :— 

When Mr. Aitken joined the staff of St. Jude’s Church, 
Whitechapel, he was very young, but already showed the 
qualities which later earned for him so much affectionate 
respect. He had a determined will, a tireless industry, and 
high standards for others as well as for himself. He obtained 
great influence over boys and young men, for whom he 
organized many activities and pleasures, demanding of them 
loyalty both to people and places as well as to principles. 

“Like others who are themselves unaccustomed to the 
experiences of the need of money, he had peculiar sympathy 
for the sufferings caused by poverty, and was always ready to 
use both his means and service to mitigate that class of mis- 
fortunes, being specially anxious to brighten the lives of 
nurses and others who were spending themselves in the cause 
of the poor and downtrodden sections of society. 

‘““His sermons were not only carefully prepared, but de- 
livered with a simplicity and directness which won for them 

1 At Southwark. 
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sympathetic attention, for they carried the force which 
accompanies conviction, and were supported by the knowledge 
of a life lived in accordance with the professions of the 
preacher. 

“Mr. Aitken left many friends in Whitechapel who appre- 
ciated him in the days of his vigorous young manhood, and 
mourned that he should have been called from this world 
when he was still busy serving his brother-men and the God he 
worshipped.” 


From Miss PERCEVAL-CLARK :— 

“Tt is wonderful to be welcomed. I must always be glad 
to have had the welcome of Mr. Aitken. I see his smile now 
and feel the warm grip of his hand, and I knew that he was 
glad to see me. I went three or four times to recite for his 
parishioners at Haslemere and Lambeth, and the memory 
that I hold uppermost was his faith in me. He believed 
that I had something to give that would perhaps cheer a little 
the dear people whom he loved. You must at once rise to 
this trust, or be unworthy of any trust at all. It was difficult 
to fail the Rector, and once more did he bring home the 
certainty that to believe the best brings forth the best, and 
makes one humbly long to have more to give. To-day 
[Ascension Day] is a good one to wander in the picture gallery 
of my mind. [I like to stay quietly beside one or two pictures 
that bring him back to me most vividly. His sunniness, his 
hearty laughs—I am hardly prouder of any moment than 
when he lay back in his chair, his head against the rail, and 
just roared with laughter. I am thankful that I did not miss 
that. He never failed to send me a little line after these 
entertainments, a line that I came to look for, full of genial 
gratitude, because I had pleased him by my job. Those he 
has loved here will indeed be blessed, when their time comes 
to reach the Gate of the Garden, to feel that his radiant 
welcome will be waiting as they pass through.” 


The following extract from a letter of Mr. CHARLES 
WooLLEy, one of the churchwardens of Lambeth Parish 
Church, illustrates Aitken’s business capacity and tact in 
managing a meeting :— 

“T do not think I shall ever forget the last visit we offici- 
ally paid to the Education Offices in connexion with the 
appropriation of the Hayles Estate Medical Aid Fund. 
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Rector Aitken was chairman, and the cross-firing from many 
anxiously interested persons was keen and contentious. I 
do not think I ever saw him in such really judicial promi- 
nence as upon that occasion. The ordinary man would have 
been intensely ruffled. But, ill as he was, which we did not 
then know, his attitude was extraordinary throughout the 
trying two hours. He visibly triumphed even to the satis- 
faction of opponents, who, although they differed, could find 
no fault with the astute judge who held the reins, and was the 
guiding light throughout.” 


The respect in which he was held by the Free Churchmen 
who knew him is attested by these words from the Rev. 
F. B. MEYER :— 

“T have delightful memories of my friend, the late Rector 
of Lambeth. From my first visit to the Rectory to welcome 
him on behalf of the Free Churches of the neighbourhood, 
to that last occasion, when in his drawing-room we were 
endeavouring to plan the local celebrations of the Peace, our 
fellowship was of the most brotherly description. On one 
occasion he addressed our people with great freedom and 
earnestness. Its was impossible to hear him speak without 
realizing his intrinsic goodness. He was one of those good 
men of whom the Apostle says that for him a man might be 
willing to die. He was very ready to foster the spirit of 
comradeship between the clergy and the Free Church ministers, 
but in this he has good predecessors and an equally good 
successor. With much appreciation of him who is gone, 
we blend warm sympathy for the dear lady who has lost fora 
while a husband so noble and beloved.” 


YOUNG MANHOOD 
A NoTe By THomas Hancock Nunn 


AITKEN has always been my beau ideal of the warrior 
Saint—a good fighter without a grain of pugnacity— 
a man of robust righteousness without a hint of sancti- 
mony. I first met him when he came down from Oxford to 
join us at Toynbee Hall. This was before he entered the 
ministry. Pale, blue-eyed, with curly brown hair, his still 
boyish face and well-set figure held the signs of that firmness, 
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breadth, and responsibility which developed with every year 
of his life. Although he looked so young, his experiences 
at Malvern, Rugby, and Oriel had made a man of him. He 
entered the ministry under a real call ; but he would have 
risen to greater eminence if he had followed politics or even 
the stage. For he was a wonderful actor who could keep a 
room full of people entranced for an evening; whilst the 
fire of his personality found its finest expression in burning 
speech. But, as our Toynbee Hall caricaturist hit him off— 


“Pale Atticus, whom Senates might applaud, 
At Mothers’ Meetings glorifies the Lord.” 


Our respective jobs in the East End parted us for most 
of the day; and after he became one of Barnett’s curates he 
left Toynbee Hall and lived amongst the people of his parish. 
But he was always with us towards midnight ; and whilst 
other men were letting themselves go over a last pipe, he 
would sit at the writing-table, scratching away with his pen, 
half in and half out of the general conversation, but always 
there till his letters and postcards were finished. I think 
very little of what went on escaped his observation and in- 
fluence at those times—for we were his parishioners as much 
as Wentworth Street and Back Lane; and he was always 
about his Father’s business, as he broadly conceived it, 
building up character around him out of every little incident 
or turn of thought or feeling that came his way. He could 
exercise this influence in a club of University men because 
he was absolutely free from anything even remotely akin 
to priggishness. There was nothing of the technique of the 
sky pilot about him. Like his Master’s, his feet were planted 
on the ground amongst the affairs of men. The weight of 
his influence was derived from his essential manliness and 
from the relentless vigilance with which he applied his 
ideal of what became a man, first to his own conduct and 
then to that of others. 

I loved and reverenced Aitken from the very first ; and 
we spent nearly all our holidays together until he married ; 
indeed, I joined him in Venice for what turned out to be our 
last really long holiday together, at the time when he first 
met, and immediately fell in love with, Miss Eardley-Wilmot. 
But, like Canon Barnett on a similar occasion, he did not 
swerve one iota from our tour as planned. We left her with 
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her friends, walked across Venetia, up the Piave to Pieve di 
Cadore, and through the Tyrol into Germany, and so home. 

Our holidays were very simple out-door affairs; for 
although he complained that I always wanted to travel au 
prince I am sure he never let me. It was on these holidays 
quite as much as in our Whitechapel intercourse that the 
essential hardness of Aitken’s character revealed itself to 
me. It was no crust of conventional duty, but an inner 
hardness like supporting steel. You could not live with 
him for a day without realizing this inner firmness of char- 
acter upon which all his varied action pivoted in absolute 
security. He always acted on principle, without the least 
assumption of abstract virtue or any obtrusion of intellectual 
process. Indeed he often seemed to act—so swift were his 
decisions—upon what are called impulses from without. 
But I knew him too well to be misled. The fire that at once 
purified his soul and warmed his whole life was always there, 
and always at God’s service as love of good and hatred of 
evil. So many of us love good, and show that we do, with- 
‘ out hating evil hard enough, and without the power of 
expressing both at the same time. Now Aitken was en- 
dowed with this dual gift ; and with himit was not only 
always there but always ready. But it was there in such a 
volume and intensity that it influenced men and women not 
only directly but immediately by changing the whole atmo- 
sphere of a situation. I have seen his power of indignation 
scorch up sin like a living flame, as his eyes flashed and his 
words came short and sharp. But the actual discharge of 
so much spiritual energy would release the same power 
amongst those who saw and heard, or rather felt, him ; and 
the result was—to use well-worn words in their literal sense 
—God’s glory. The most trivial incident will illustrate this 
best. We were lunching in a shaky little boat in a creek of 
some Swiss lake, and a huge young friend of mine who was 
with us had been using a coarse oath rather freely. I ought 
to have prevented this. I felt Aitken beginning to boil. 
His love of men and his hatred of evil were like two horses 
in a fire station, always harnessed for action. ‘“‘ Robert, if 
you say that word again I’ll thrash you.”’ It was a spiritual 
thrashing, complete and final. The chaff flew aad the wheat 
was not bruised. This inner hardness and brightness of his 
were indeed the rock-bed upon which were firmly based the 
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Sweetness and suavity that were his natural expression. No 
one ever expected Aitken to wobble. He was the man for a 
tight place, equally himself in the most delightful or distress- 
ing circumstances. Whether the danger were physical or 
moral (and how often it was both), his courage of action 
carried him through every obstacle. His simple sense of 
duty, and his instant obedience to it, steadied all around 
him in times of difficulty and danger. For myself I always 
knew exactly how he felt, and was always strengthened and 
purified by the knowledge. 

And I knew him in almost every variety of circumstance, 
including the greatest to which I have already referred. In 
a blinding blizzard on the last arréte of Monte Rosa, follow- 
ing the hounds over English pastures, taking our supper in 
the streets of Paris, coming down rapids without any local 
expert, watching, one day the Ober Ammergau Passion 
Play, the next the antics of a Prussian Guard, taking a 
Boys’ Club in Back Lane, or facing a wife-beater or hostile 
mobs in other purlieus of Whitechapel—Aitken was always 
the same Aitken, and always all there; vital, sensible, 
responsible, capable, cautious, and fearless. There was 
nothing in physical danger or in human frivolity or vice 
that had power to daunt his faith. 

There were only two bits of work we did in common— 
the organization of the relief which poured in from a sym- 
pathetic public during the Dock Strike of 1889, and the 
patrolling of the streets during and after the Jack the Ripper 
murders. Both were rough-and-tumble jobs; but the 
admiration and affection of the dockers for Aitken did my 
heart good. His unswerving justice, however hard it hit 
some of them, was thoroughly understood and respected. 
Our patrol of the courts and alleys of Whitechapel through 
the nights of the following winter, from late at night until 
the early hours, was a continual call upon his courage, 
judgment, and knowledge of the world. But no one who did 
not know these slums night by night can realize what a trial 
it all was to one’s faith. 

Aitken, however, was steeped in responsibility, although 
he was not the man to talk much about the inner light to 
which he was always answering. All circumstances, grave 
and gay, appealed to this sense in him ; so that whether he 
was making a convivial evening “go,” or wrestling with 
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sin in dark and ugly regions, this sense of responsibility, the 
aspect of a man under authority, became a kind of atmo- 
sphere about him which at once attracted men’s confidences 
and won their respect. Even our holidays, I remember, gave 
us many searchings of heart. I can only hope I was not 
priggish about it; I am sure Aitken was not ; but one 
autumn we dispatched our ideas on the right holiday to our 
great friend Canon Barnett, and his somewhat disconcert- 
ing reply, “‘ You had better both get married,” seemed to 
us at the time highly irrelevant. But I reflected afterwards 
that this was one of our Warden’s gentle rebukes. 

My memories of those holidays with this beloved com- 
panion are boundlessly happy. We never had a wry word 
or even, as far as I know, an angry feeling between us. We 
were out for the most strenuous exertion we could get. We 
took some fresh book wherever we went, and we always 
had three books with us whatever else might be on the tapis 
—Seeley’s Ecce Homo, Browning’s Own Selection, and Swin- 
burne’s Songs before Sunrise. His pleasure at sleeping in 
Browning’s own bedroom at Asolo was only equalled by my 
amusement at his method of securing supper at the little 
village inn hard by. Creeping unobserved into the inn 
parlour he emitted a series of raucous but indubitable hen - 
clucks, and then, making his appearance, pointed to the 
bacon under the rafters. The dish was instantly prepared 
by the quick-witted peasants, and the evening passed off in 
a series of lessons to all and sundry in the gentle art of 
clucking. 

Another trivial incident—but, like the proverbial straw, 
it reminds me and will remind many others of the virtually 
inexhaustible reserves which Aitken could always call up at 
the end of the day. When others found their energies 
declining, Aitken would habitually pull himself together and 
sustain those around him by drawing upon his inner re- 
sources. Along many a weary road, as night descended on 
lagging limbs and flagging spirits, I have seen him pour out 
of the fullness of his heart this sustaining courage that never 
deserted him. Sometimes rollicking songs from school or 
Varsity, sometimes stories that drew men out of them- 
selves, always the high spirits that refused to yield to bodily 
languor, cheered his party and brought it home with some 
reflection of his own buoyancy. Along life’s road, where he 
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was ever stooping to bear the burden of men’s sins and 
miseries, the same steadfast faith and hope and love com- 
forted all who came within the orbit of his spirit. It was 
thus that his soul was conceived by his heavenly Father, and 
thus it was that he gave back from a full heart and in over- 
flowing measure the power and the love God gave him. 


My soul, there is a country, 
Far beyond the stars, 

Where stands a wingéd sentry 
All skilful in the wars, 


There, above noise and danger, 

Sweet Peace sits crown’d with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 

Commands the beauteous files. 


He is thy gracious Friend, 
And—O my soul, awake |— 
Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 


If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress, and thy ease. 


Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 
For none can thee secure, 
But One, who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 


5° 


SERMONS 


FELLOW-WORKERS WITH GOD! 


‘We are God’s fellow-workers.’’—1 Cor. iii. 9 


mists, it is not because he did not realize the dark side 

of life’s picture. No one knew better than he that “‘the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now ’’; no one was more conscious of his own struggle, 
of this war between flesh and spirit in his own members. 
Here in this very passage from which our text is taken 
he does not for a moment shut his eyes to the facts which 
tell against him. Nay, it is just because these Christians 
to whom he writes are so unchristian that he must put 
before them the fullness and dignity of their calling. It 
is just because they have given themselves to faction, jeal- 
ousy, disorder, that he reminds them whose they are and 
from whom they derive. It is not because the results of 
his work among them are so good, it is rather, if the paradox 
be allowed, because they are at present so bad, that he will 
uncover for them the name of the Master-builder whose 
handiwork is really in question. You factious Corinthians, 
you who claim to be, these of Paul, those of Apollos, those 
of Christ ; is it not because you do not look high enough that 
there are these divisions among you? You are greater 
than you know; and if for a moment the vision of that 
greatness can dawn upon you, then it must needs stir up 
in you a new sense of responsibility. Lift up your eyes 
to the hills, claim the highest as your own, and in the 
power of the highest you will live and work, as I and my 
fellow-helpers have lived and do live at this day. “I 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. For 
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IE we claim St. Paul as an optimist, the prince of opti- 
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we are God’s fellow-workers. Ye are God’s husbandry, ye 
are God’s building.” 

_ It is, of course, of the definite work of Church-building 
that the Apostle is speaking; face to face with special 
needs and immediate difficulties, he has with a flash of 
inspired insight given us here one of those principles of 
the life in Christ, which reach to every corner of our spiritual 
experience, which speak to us at once as citizens and as 
churchmen. 

We are fellow-workers with God—that is the ground 
of his optimism. Because he knows that, no apparent 
failure, no upraising of evil against him can ever make him 
lose heart ; though he fail, God’s purpose cannot fail. And 
it is in the power of this faith that he would call other men 
to claim their manhood, and live their lives, and do their 
work. 

We are fellow-workers with God; you see what the 
principle implies. It is not just, as we often say to one 
another, ‘“‘Do this and God will help you.” It is rather 
that, wherever you turn, into whatever field of work you 
would enter, God is there first, always preventing us, always 
occupying the ground. “ My father worketh hitherto, and 
I work,” that was Christ’s incentive. And we His brothers 
can only do our part, when we watch for the traces of God’s 
handiwork, and set ourselves to co-operate with Him. 

I do not know whether there is anything we need so 
much in this materialistic age as some prophet voice, which 
might bring home this truth to all who labour. It is not 
only the man of science, the explorer, the inventor, the 
educator, the statesman, the poet, the artist, the physician, 
but the artisan and labourer no less, the electrician, the 
ploughman, the engineer, as he stands with his hand upon 
the steam-throttle of his engine, the bricklayer, the sailor, 
the miner, as he toils in the bowels of the earth—all these, 
if only their eyes were open to know it, are fellow-labourers 
with the God by whose word all things have their being. 

And now if this be true, there are, I will venture to 
suggest, two lessons which spring naturally from it. The 
first is this: the infinite value of each man’s daily work, 
if it be done by him as indeed one of God’s co-operators. 
For consider what it means. Here in this universe, which 
He has made and of which He is Himself bearing infinitely 
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the greater share of the burden, there is one corner, small 
though it may be, which, in His vast economy He has left 
for you to occupy. No other man can fill your place. No 
other can live your life, or fulfil your destiny, or do those 
works which have been prepared for you to walk in. More 
than that: as you perform them, so shall they remain. 
If you refuse them, they will remain undone ; if you do them 
badly, badly they shall be done to all eternity. 

Do you remember the words which George Eliot puts 
into the mouth of Stradivarius, the famous violin-maker 
of the eighteenth century ? That, if her account is true, 
is the spirit in which ali his work was done, and that is 
why every violin he made was perfect of its kind. 


“ Were I to slack my hand I should rob God, 
Leaving a blank instead of violins ; 
God could not do Antonio Stradivari’s work 
Without Antonio.” 


And that is true of every one of us ; God could not do your 
work without you. But He is waiting to do it with you ; 
and as you go to it with that faith, as you set yourself to 
give to it the best that it is in you to give, you will find 
Him there. Your work will respond to you in quite a new 
way, the drudgery of it will have gone, because there will 
be no finality in it. Your manhood will grow stronger 
because of your work, your work will be better done because 
of your stronger manhood. For all the time, however 
humble your place may be, though you be set just to serve 
behind a counter or to keep a horse clean, or to mind a 
machine, or to teach and train one little child, you will 
realize that in that one thing which has been entrusted to 
you, you are to work out your high destiny as God’s co- 
operator, a fellow-worker with the Most High. 

And still more, look at the undying hope with which, 
in the power of this faith, we can face the dark problems 
of our social life, the problems, for instance, of this city whose 
life rolls on or rests round us, while we worship in this quiet 
Abbey. It is easy to be pessimists, when we stand outside, 
and watch as spectators the sins and sorrows of London. 
One is not surprised when one hears, as I heard the other 
day, of a young doctor who had thrown up his work in town, 
and taken a country practice, because, as he said, unless he 
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could be directly fighting them, the sights and sounds of 
these streets, especially by night, were more than he could 
bear. 

To-day, for instance, is set apart as Temperance Sunday, 
and in hundreds of churches, both north and south of the 
river, men are asked to think of the bondage in which so 
many of our brothers and sisters live; we are asked to 
reckon up, and take to heart once more the ghastly waste— 
waste of money, waste of manhood, waste of happiness, 
waste of love, waste of life, child-life above all, for which 
the liquor traffic is responsible. And yet, awful as it is 
in its results, intemperance is not, I think, the worst of our 
social sins. To rob a man of his money, whether by sweating 
or direct fraud, to rob a woman of her womanhood, those 
are even worse sins, meaner sins before God and man, 
than the sin of drunkenness; and of the fruits of both 
those sins our streets are full, day by day, night by 
night. 

a yet here too, for those who believe, there is no~ 
room for despair—no, not for a single moment. Over all 
these fields of human life God is at work ; through the streets 
of this city Christ is still walking. There is no one who 
knows that so well as those who are at closest grips with 
suffering and with sin, for every day, as they go forward, 
they find Him there ; and nowhere so visibly as just where 
the darkness seems the greatest. 

I know nothing more moving than to pass by train over 
one of our high-level railway lines, and to look down upon 
the crowded roofs of East or South London, each roof covering 
some little home or homes filled with teeming human lives ; 
and then as you look down upon it all, to remember that 
over all that mass of poverty and work and squalor, over 
every street, every home, every man and woman and child 
in that street, just as once, over the darkness of chaos, the 
Spirit of Almighty God is brooding, working still to bring 
light out of darkness, and order out of confusion, and life 
out of death. This is no mere bit of religious idealism, 
no mere phrase which will not stand in the light of experience ; 
it is just experience which tests and proves it. It is just 
by contact with men that you find how that Spirit of God 
is there, where perhaps you would least expect to find Him ; 
how, even though the religious life which they see round 
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them does not touch them as yet, men have still that in 
them which is reaching forward 


“Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him.” 5 


Do you remember how John Richard Green’s friend, the 
carpenter in Stepney, found that out? He had a passion 
for flowers, and in his spare time he set himself to build a 
greenhouse in a corner of his yard. And next door lived a 
neighbour whose passion was for drink. But, as he watched 
the greenhouse grow, and by and by saw it filled with flowers, 
a new love woke in him, friendly words were spoken, neigh- 
bourly help was given, and soon two greenhouses stood 
side by side in two backyards ; and money and time, which 
before had been lost in the worst form of self-indulgence, 
were now spent in making flowers grow year by year more 
beautiful. 

And, just so, every one who tries to overcome evil with 
good will find that all things are in a conspiracy to help 
him; all the truth of man’s nature, all the love of parent 
for child, of child for parent, all the instincts of helpfulness 
and pity, the growing love of flowers, of books and music, 
all the desire for progress, all the love of what is living ; 
the sympathy, the comradeship, the sense of duty, the 
hatred of injustice, the admiration for heroism, the reverence 
for purity, the passion which is stirred by the sight of self- 
sacrifice——all these instincts, emotions, desires, which you 
will find when you go to look for them deep down in the 
nature of men and women and children everywhere, are in 
a conspiracy to destroy what is ugly and evil and degrading, 
and to build up here within this city of men a true city of God. 

And so to-day God’s call comes to us, just as truly as 
ever it came to men in old time, to Moses or St. Francis, 
to Isaiah or Mazzini, to enter into this conspiracy ; to believe 
that these are God’s forces at work in men’s hearts, that 
this is nothing less than Christ’s presence in His brothers, 
and that, as we set ourselves to co-operate with them, we 
shall be found to be fellow-workers with Him with whom 
to will and to perform are one thing. How then can we be 
anything but optimists; how can we ever lose heart, for 
ourselves, for our brothers, for the world ? No one ever 
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yet stood up and struck a blow for-the right and true, but 
there fighting beside him were all the permanent forces of 
the universe. 

No one ever yet lived in the spirit of the Cross, the spirit 
of unselfishness and sunny self-denial, but his life was already 
made one with that love which moves the sun and all the 
stars. 

And though, as you look here and there, as you watch 
at this point of the battlefield or at that, it may seem to 
you that the forces of evil are too strong, that there is no 
progress, no victory after all, yet when you climb to higher 
ground and take a larger view, you will not doubt that 
God’s day is long enough for God’s battle. 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright !’’ 


“HE SAVED OTHERS; HIMSELF HE CANNOT 
SAVE.” } 


“He saved others; Himself He cannot save.”—St. MATT. xxvii. 42. 


O-DAY we gather at the foot of the Cross of Christ. 
| It is a day, it seems to me, for few words—a day rather 

for watching and prayer, than for much speaking. 
The deepest things in life are things we cannot talk about, 
and here we stand in front of the greatest tragedy, the 
divinest mystery revealed to man. 

We have passed once more through all the scenes once 
really enacted on this earth of ours. We have seen that 
life—sensitive, tender, noble as no thought of ours can imagine 
it—caught in the cruel waves of circumstance, and dashed to 
pieces against the hard rocks of human envy and pride, 
ignorance, superstition, brutality. In Him mercy and truth 
had met together, righteousness and peace had kissed each 
other, heaven and earth were one; and yet for His portion 
He took isolation and scorn, betrayal and mockery, scourging 
and death. We have seen Him in Gethsemane, when His 
prayer, “If this cup may not pass from Me except I drink 
it, Thy will be done,” is answered, and He stands calm and 
kingly, while one false friend betrayed Him and the rest 
forsook Him and fled. We have seen Him in the Judgment 
Hall, where not only His enemies put Him to shame, but 
St. Peter too denies the Master he has promised to follow to 
prison and to death. And now we stand on Calvary, while 
the Cross is raised above the heads of the eager crowd, who 
have come out here beyond the city gate to make holiday ; 
while the soldiers sit down and watch Him there, coldly 
indifferent now their sport is done ; while the passers-by wag 
their heads and mock as they go. And now a voice rises 
above the murmur of the crowd ; it is one of the priests who 
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is speaking. They it was who all through had been stirring 
up the people, they, the priests of God's own Church, who 
had just judged Him guilty of death, and then, when Pilate, 
willing to release Him, brought Him forth before them all 
—Jesus of Nazareth wearing the crown of thorns—had 
persuaded them to choose Barabbas, the murderer, rather 
than the Prince of Life. And now, while their victim is 
dying in long-drawn agony, they stand by to mock Him to 
the last. 

‘He saved others,” that is what they are saying, ‘‘ He 
~ saved others; Himself He cannot save. Let Christ the King 
of Israel descend now from the cross, that we may see and 
believe.”’ 

That is how they mocked Him, and in those words, spoken 
in bitter irony, we find the very truth, not only of the Cross, 
but of the whole life of which it was the consummation and 
the crown. He saved others, Himself He could not save. 
They knew not what they said. They uttered God’s truth ; 
here was the very principle underlying all the life of the Son 
of God upon earth; but even as they said it, the meaning 
of those words, the salvation, the power to heal and forgive 
and restore, was utterly hidden from them. 

Think for a moment what that means. They had so 
forgotten what God is like that, when they met the Son of 
God face to face, they had no eyes by which to see Him. 
They had so forgotten the truth of God’s nature that, when 
they spoke it with their lips, they spoke it only in bitterest 
mockery. They had so ceased to know what sin means, and 
righteousness, that they could stand by while the awful 
struggle was fought out: God’s love agonizing for man’s 
salvation—that struggle at which the sun was veiled and 
the earth shuddered, that struggle the story of which has 
transformed the world; and yet all they could find to say 
was, “If thou art the Son of God, come down from the 
cross ; save Thyself, deny Thine own nature, and we will 
believe.” 

That is the tragedy of all Christ’s life, that is why He had 
to live and die, just because man had forgotten or had never 
learnt what God is like, because priests and people, narrow 
and self-seeking, were making God after their own image, 
and so when Messiah came revealing God’s true life, then 
blindfold selfishness, which is the root of all sin, rose up 
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against Him, cruel, proud, vindictive, covetous, and He was 
rejected, persecuted, crucified, slain. 

“ He saved others ; Himself He cannot save.” Always that 
had been true, from boyhood onward it was the secret of 
His life ; always, as the legend tells us, He had given the 
roses from His garden and kept the thorns only for Himself ; 
that was what inspired all His acts as He went about doing 
good ; that was what bound His days each to each through 
all those sinless years. And if we see the light of that perfect 
self-giving diffused through all His life, then like a shaft of 
sunshine it pierces through the darkness of Calvary. See 
Him as He climbs the hill of sacrifice, already borne down by 
other burdens besides the burden of the Cross, how as the 
women are weeping round Him, forgetful of self, He bids them 
weep, not for Him but for themselves and for their children. 
As they are crucifying Him, at the very moment that the 
nails are driven through the hands and feet spread out upon 
the Cross, He utters one cry, a cry that is a prayer, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” I think a 
man might give his faith to the Gospel on the strength of 
that one prayer alone. 

And when the thief beside Him, more open to the power 
of God than priests or people, turns to Him in the horror of 
death with his imploring cry, how ready is the large word of 
hope: “ Verily I say unto thee, This day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise.” 

And once more; how must those words have gone to 
the hearts of the two who had drawn near, and who stood 
beside the Cross, as He looked down upon them, His pale 
face streaming with blood, His lips parched with thirst and 
stiff with eoming death, and whispers the words, ‘‘ Son, behold 
thy mother; mother, behold thy son ’’—giving each to 
other as His last and dearest charge. So in the smallest 
things as in the greatest, He saved others; He bore the 
griefs and sins of the whole world upon His heart, He bore 
no less the grief or sin of every individual soul—the dying 
thief—His mother—His friend. Yes, in all things, in all 
ways, to the uttermost He saved others, therefore He could 
not save Himself. The law of love gives no alternative, its 
price must be paid, for indeed ‘‘ Love’s strength standeth in 
love’s sacrifice.” He, who was Incarnate Love, died upon 
the Cross, that by His sacrifice the world might be saved. 
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That is what we see on Calvary, that is why we call this day 
Good Friday, because, as we gaze upon Christ crucified, we 
see not only the awful result of sin, we see something else: 
we see the love, the sacrifice, of God by which we are saved. 


“OQ love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread act your strength is tried ; 
And victory remains with love, 
Since He, our Love, is crucified.” 


My friends, I have said that the mystery of the Cross is 
so transcendent that words seem to fail to bring it near to 
us, any words, I mean, outside those of the Gospel story 
itself. But do not think that that mystery, transcendent, 
divine as it is, is something apart from us, something far 
away, difficult, intangible. Why, this Cross of Christ is to 
be salvation to us here and now, strength to us in weakness, 
comfort in sorrow, redemption from sin, salvation for every 
soul on God’s earth, however simple, however sorrowful, 
however struggling, however sin-laden. “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me.” All crooked places the Cross 
is to make straight, and all rough places plain, and all dark 
places bright. And so it cannot be far away or difficult, 
it cannot be in heaven or over the sea, that we should say, 
‘Who shall ascend into heaven, or who shall go over the sea 
and bring it to us, that we may see it and know it?” No, 
“Tt is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in thy mouth,” this 
Gospel of the Cross of Christ. 

And it is nigh us, it appeals to us just for this reason, that 
into every heart God has put something of that power of 
sacrifice, of that love of love which draws us to Christ. We 
are marked, every one of us, not on the brow alone, not 
outwardly alone, with the sign of the Cross ; it is written too, 
however faintly, upon our hearts. That is why, if only He 
be lifted up, if only once we all can see and know Him, He 
will draw all men unto Him; that is why we needs must 
love the highest when we see it. 

One last question, then. Does the message of the Cross yet 
mean to us all we believe it might mean? It is not nothing 
to you, I know it well, but is it yet the power of God unto 
salvation ? Are we sure, you and I, that we should always 
know the Christ of God, whenever we met Him face to face ? 
Are we sure that under whatever guise He came to us, however 
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despised and rejected of men, however unlike what we were 
looking for, yet we should always see below the surface, 
always be ready to give ourselves up to Him, even though 
no one else confessed Him or believed ? If you would be 
quite sure of that, if you would take all He has to give, if you 
would lay hold upon the salvation He has to bring, if you 
would understand the very spirit of Christ ; then let the 
truth of the Cross be the truth of your own life; let His 
sacrifice be your sacrifice ; be like him who bore, branded on 
his own body, the marks of the Lord Jesus. ‘“‘He saved 
others ; Himself He cannot save.’’ Is that true in any sense of 
you—and me? Has Christ spoken to us from the Cross to 
bid us follow in His steps, to bid us realize that here is the 
- distinctive mark of the true life for man, that the road of 
self-giving is the high way, the road of self-pleasing the low, 
the ignoble, way ? Until we have realized that, the spirit 
of the Cross has not yet seized hold of us; the life, the sal- 
vation, of Christ has not yet lifted us up; we are not yet His 
brothers and sisters. Share the Cross of Christ, love as He 
loved, give as He gave, and then you will enter into the joy 
of your Lord; for the joy of your Lord is the joy of the 
life-giver, the joy of Him who saved others because He could 
not save Himself. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS? 


“ But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God ... because they are spiritually discerned. But he that is 
spiritual judgeth all things.’’—1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 


in the spiritual world God’s blessing seems to work, as it 

were, in a circle. ‘‘To him that hath shall be given” 
was our Lord’s statement, oftentimes repeated, of this almost 
universal law, and we cannot but see how it applies in almost 
every branch of life. It is true of the acquisition of wealth 
in the vulgar sense of the words ; ‘‘ Money comes where money 
is,” puts the truth in a rough and homely way. It is true of 
intellectual progress ; it is the boy with some brains who 
wins scholarships, and gets into the circles where he has most 
chance of developing himself. It is true, true without any 
reserve, in the spiritual world. There, always, to him that 
hath shall be given; the man whose pound makes five 
pounds shall be ruler over five cities, the man whose pound 
makes ten pounds shall be ruler over ten cities. It is the 
merciful man who wins mercy, it is the man of self-control 
who wins power, it is the humble man who wins influence, it 
is the loving man who wins love, it is, as our text declares, 
the spiritual man, and he alone, who can discern spiritual 
things. 

Next Tuesday will be All Saints’ Day, a day on which we 
remember our communion, our loving union with all Christ’s 
men and women who passed this way before us, and now 
have entered into the rest which remaineth for the people 
of God. It is a day which I know well is for many of you 
filled with tenderest and most sacred memories. For indeed 
it is not, as our brothers across the Channel call it, “the day 
of the dead”; for all those to whom the Christian hope is 
something real and solid, for all who believe that in the 
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I: is strange to notice how often both in the natural and 
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midst of death we are in life, it is rather the day of those who 
cannot die, who are immortal, because they are the children 
of the Resurrection. 

It is a beautiful custom which prevails in some parishes, 
more commonly in other countries than in our own, where 
on All Saints’ Day the people go out with one consent, into 
the cemeteries and churchyards, in which the bodies of their 
dear ones have been laid to rest, and deck their graves with 
flowers. That, I say, is a beautiful custom, and it is a good 
thing where, as I believe is the case with many who give no 
sign, the day does bring back some more vivid remembrance 
of those who are gone from us ; does call back, if but for a few 
hours, the remembrance of some dear mother’s tenderness 
and prayers, of some father’s strong care, of some brother’s 
or sister’s love, or the brief presence of some little child 
whose spirit was taken all too early, as it seemed to you who 
loved it here, back to that Kingdom of Heaven to which it 
belonged all the time. All this, I say, is good ; fora moment 
it lifts us up, for a moment the past is present, the spiritual 
is real. But oh, how much more that Communion of Saints, 
of which All Saints’ Day speaks to us, might be. How that 
cloud of witness might compass us round day by day, through- 
out the year ; what an ever-present impulse they might be, 
those angel presences going on still before us ; how the sense 
of their nearness, nearness to us, nearness to God, might 
open our eyes to the real significance of life; might inspire 
us with faith and ardour, and lift our eyes above the mean 
levels of existence to high ideals and lofty ambitions. There 
are some, I know, to whom the Communion of Saints, the 
cloud of witness, means all that and more, far more, than I 
can put into words ; some, a few, whose own life is so full of 
God, that when the one who is dearest to them in all the 
world is taken from their sight, death only seems to bring 
the loved soul nearer to their own ; they only seem to begin 
a new and higher and more beautiful stage in that life which 
is and must be indissoluble through all eternity. 

But of how many of us is that true? How many of us 
see the stars above the head of the angel of death as she 
enters resistlessly at the door ? We speak of the one whom 
God has taken, the one who is now among the blessed, as 
‘Poor father!’ or ‘‘ Poor mother!’’; we look on death 
rather as the end than as the beginning. 
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And why is all this ?. Why are we refusing to learn the 
last and highest lessons which God has to teach us? Why 
are we viewing death, which we have to face through all . 
our life, as an enemy, a black gulf which we fear alike for 
ourselves and for those whom we love? Why? Simply 
because these things are spiritually discerned and we are 
not spiritual: the eye of the spirit is blinded; the natural 
man is awake, busy buying and selling, marrying and giving in 
marriage, but the spiritual man is sleeping. 

Let me repeat to you an allegory, one of the most sug- 
gestive to my mind ever written, which Mrs. Oliphant gave 
to the world under the title of The Beleaguered City. And 
before I do so let me say that the book is being placed in the 
Parish Library, where I hope that it will help others as much 
as it has helped me. 

It is the story of a small cathedral town in France—quiet, 
prosperous, apathetic. The people, as you see them going 
about their work, are by no means specially given to vice. 
There is a certain amount of self-indulgence, a good deal of 
carelessness, a tendency in all classes to make money the 
chief end of their life; there is a certain amount of free 
thought among those who are not religious, and of conven- 
tionality among those that are. It is just such a town as 
one could find a hundred of, either in France or England, 
to-day. 

And then one day something happens. What it is at first 
noone cansay. A darkness—a sort of strange dense cloud— 
settles down over the city, through which the sun at highest 
noon cannot pierce. The gates of the city are closed ; there 
is a feeling, which no one can put into words, as if the city were 
beleaguered by some great army, though no one can be seen, 
nothing heard, only the silence and the cloud everywhere, 
and now and then a wind as of people passing by. And then 
upon the great door of the cathedral appears a writing like 
that which Belshazzar saw, which comes and goes in letters of 
fire. It is headed with a single word, the End. 

And as the people stand horror-struck to read, they make 
out from the flickering letters words which tell them that the 
dead of their own town, the dead of Samur, have come back 
from the grave with one longing, the longing to save them, to 
teach them the true significance of life, to call upon them to 
repent. I must not stay to follow the course of the story, 
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to tell how through three long days and nights the great 
unseen army occupied the city, seeking in vain to reach the 
heart and conscience of those for whose salvation they have 
returned, until at last one cry is heard, “‘ Neither will they 
believe though one rose from the dead,’’ and with a sound 
as of one deep sigh, so deep that it was like a sob, the cloud 
lifted, the city was free and men returned, appalled and 
solemnized for an instant, but after a few days slipping back 
into their accustomed ways again as if nothing had happened. 
You will see how full of teaching such a story as that may be ; 
but the point which dwells with one most of all is this, that 
when those people of Samur were brought face to face with 
the spirits of their own dead,—their own dead who had come 
back longing to speak with them, to touch, to save them,— 
there were in all that city only a handful who could discern 
them at all, to whom their presence brought anything but fear 
and horror. The mayor, upright, sensible, clear-headed, full 
of his own dignity, respectful towards religion, the soldier 
credulous and obedient to the Church’s call, the lady of 
position, who is never absent from daily service, yes, the 
curé himself, whose whole business lies about the mysteries 
of heaven, who has to interpret the unseen to all his people, 
he too, because habit has blunted his sense, because faith has 
hardened into formalism, he too finds himself unable to receive 
the things of the Spirit. But there are a few with whom 
this is not so: a few women and old men and children, very 
simple folk for the most part, and above all two. The one is 
a mother, sweet and pure, full of humility and of that charity 
which is inspired by deep pity and reverent love for all God’s 
children ; to her there is no terror in the darkness, for to her 
with that beleaguering army has come the spirit of her little 
one whom God had taken, her dear Marie who speaks to her 
and calls her not ‘“‘ Mother ’’ now, but “ Sister.’”” And one 
other there is: a man, looked on as a visionary, a dreamer 
of whom the curé spoke as one of the offscourings of the earth. 
To him the city through all those days was full of a light that 
was not of sun or moon ; he heard the songs which the spirit 
host sang, as they answered each other in heavenly music. 
It seemed to him that among them was his home, his true 
peace, for there he had found again the angel presence of the 
woman who had made the light of life to him, and whom for a 
few short months he had called his wife, And so when the 
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spirit army passed away, he too passed with them, and men 
called him dead. ; 

I do not want to spoil that story with many words of mine. 
It bids us mind, I think, two things. First, how easy it is to 
lose that spiritual sense without which spiritual things cannot 
be discerned, however we may talk of them, or take into our 
hands the symbols which are meant to be the windows of 
heaven. All selfishness and self-indulgence block those 
windows, that is well known. And prosperity, money, 
luxury, these all make it very hard for us to enter into that 
kingdom. “In all time of our wealth,” we must indeed pray, 
“ good Lord, deliver us.”” And then again (I do not speak with- 
out having both seen and felt this danger), familiarity with 
holy things, the frequent taking part in prayer and sacrament, 
carries with it just the same peril for us as for the curé of 
the beleaguered city. There are, I know, Sir Galahads, to 
whom not only at the sacring of the Mass, but day and night, 
the vision comes until at last it leads them right into the 
spiritual city, in which already their citizenship is laid ; but 
for us, the rest, let us guard the secret place of our inmost 
soul, the Holy of Holies within which is God’s own dwelling- 
place, lest, content with means of grace, we lose the grace 
itself ; and when one day the spiritual presence meets us, no 
longer in parables, but face to face, we have lost the faculty 
by which we may discern it and make its fellowship our own. 

And one other word. When this spiritual sense is really 
ours, when we are really able to discern spiritual things, then 
the spirits of our dead will be real to us in quite a new way ; 
we shall not speak of them as we sometimes do, we shall not 
seek to limit their estate, raised now into the perfect union 
with God, by words of earth’s meaning. It will no longer be 
after the flesh that we shall desire to know them. For the 
truth enshrined in those words of our Lord which we read in 
the Second Lesson to-night will have come home to us with 
new and holier meaning. ‘‘ When they shall rise from the 
dead, they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels which are in heaven.”” Yes, they are as the 
angels, caught up into the perfection of the Divine nature, 
able now to know Him whose nature is beyond our reach, 
a part now of that spirit world which lies all about us, a part 
of that vast unseen ministry by which God’s work and will 
always and everywhere is perfectly accomplished. 
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One now with nature and with God, one with every highest 
aspiration of our souls, there is no good after which we strive, 
no beauty that we see, but their presence mingles with it. 
There is no communion with God, but they have their place 
init. And as we bless God’s Holy Name for all His servants 
departed this life in His faith and fear, as we pray that light 
eternal and perpetual peace may be theirs, it is not that we 
doubt that God is doing and can only do the best for them, 
it is only that through prayer we long to feel we are still one 
with them and they with us in His eternal Kingdom. 


ST. PAUL AND CONVERSION?! 


“‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear My 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with Me.’’—REv. iii. 20. 


HIS is the day which the Church gives up to Com- 

memoration of St. Paul, and, as is natural, the event 

of his life upon which she fixes our mind is the moment 
of his conversion. There are two points of view from which 
that conversion was a pivot, round which great issues turned. 
From the point of view of the world’s history it was a pivot ; 
let us look at that for a moment first. 

It is never any use to discuss the question what would 
have been the history of the Church, or of the nation, if such 
a man had not lived, or, having lived, had acted otherwise 
than as he did. But, speaking without any exaggeration, 
we can say, looking back, that under God’s providence it is 
to what St. Paul was and what he did that the world owes 
its Christianity. It is worth while to picture the man for 
a moment, mean-looking, short, stuttering in speech, if his 
own descriptions of himself are to be believed—to nine- 
tenths of the people among whom he went merely a foreign 
Jew with a new-fangled story ; it is worth while to recall 
that extraordinary figure in order to contrast his outward 
appearance with the part he was destined to play upon the 
world-wide stage of human affairs. It has been truly said 
that he found the faith of Christ a mere sect of Judaism and 
he left it a Catholic Religion. And if we ask by virtue of 
what special gift did it come about that this Saul of Tarsus, 
one who had never sat at the feet of Christ, one born, as he 
himself said, out of due time, was able to do what none of 
the Twelve had power to do, I think we can find something 
like an answer to that question too. It was not, I fancy, 
that his faith was greater than the faith of St. Peter or 
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St. James; it was not, it hardly can have been, that his 
missionary love was stronger than that of St. John. There 
may have been more in him of that fire which runs out from 
the man of zeal, and kindles a thousand torches without 
growing less itself; there may possibly have been more of 
the personality which attracts and moves and compels men. 
“I bear you witness,” he writes to the Galatians, “that 
ye would have plucked out your eyes and given them to me.” 
There was certainly a passion of discriminating love for 
individuals : read through those lists which close his Epistles 
to the Romans, and the Philippians, and the Corinthians ; 
hear the sob in his voice as he writes, “‘ My little children, of 
whom I travail again until Christ be formed in you.” Note 
how not Timothy only is ‘‘my beloved child,” but the 
runaway slave Onesimus, ‘‘my son whom I have begotten 
in my bonds”; how Rufus’s mother is “ his. mother and 
mine”; how young Epaphroditus is “my brother and 
fellow-worker and fellow-soldier,’ another “true yoke- 
fellow”; and Luke “ the beloved physician.” You can find 
a thousand other instances of that strong passion of personal 
love as you run through St. Paul’s epistles, and it is indeed 
a source of marvellous power, a divine gift which one finds 
it difficult to hear criticized without impatience. And yet I 
do not know that it is this that differentiates St. Paul from 
the rest of the apostles, I do not know that this wealth of 
deep affection alone would have enabled him to tutn the 
current of the world’s history as he did. What I venture 
to suggest made St. Paul unique was the fact that he pos- 
sessed this personal magnetism, this power of entering into 
men’s lives with the insight of intense and abiding faith and 
charity, and yet at the same time he was not only the lover 
of individual men, he was also a statesman. He saw things 
in their larger relations, as only a statesman does ; he looked 
beyond the pressure of the present, he rose above the pre- 
judices and limitations of the past, and lived and worked for 
men as a whole and for the future which he foresaw as only 
a statesman can. 

Of course the standing instance of that is the way in 
which he pushed aside the traditions of his Church as regards 
circumcision. For the sake of the open door, which he 
knew was, if circumcision remained, an impossible dream, 
he dared even to withstand Peter to the face, as he tells us 
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in the self-revelation of the Epistle to the Galatians. He 
saw through the sacramental rite to the truth for which it 
stood, and so claimed the whole Gentile world for Christ. 
That no doubt stands as his great achievement, and it is 
to the great privilege of that commission, to make known 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, that he 
himself looked for the proof of God’s special call and con- 
secration. But you see the same wide statesmanship in 
everything he touched, the same power to go below the 
surface and understand things in their true importance. 

See him as he deals with the question of things offered 
to idols, or of the use of tongues. Always he goes straight 
to the point, he sees what really matters. ‘‘ We know that 
an idol is nothing in the world.’’ Ah, but there is something 
higher than such knowledge. “ Knowledge puffeth up, but 
love buildeth up.” The idol matters nothing, my brother’s 
conscience matters everything. ‘‘ If meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth lest I 
make my brother to offend.”” And so we might go on. Is 
it the collection for the brothers at Jerusalem? Is it the 
relations of slave and master? is it the right of Christians 
under Jewish law? Always you have the same height and 
breadth and depth of view, and see the Christian statesman 
bringing the law of Christ to bear in the greater questions of 
men’s social and ecclesiastical and political life, as well as in 
the details of personal life and relationships. That is why 
the moment of St. Paul’s conversion is a pivot round which 
the world’s history has turned. Human life in its broad 
aspects is formed and moulded by the ideas which nourish it, 
and it was St. Paul’s hand which ran the divine ideal of the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ into the channel which carried it 
through deserts of alien thought, and enabled it to fertilize 
the valleys of Greek and Roman and Barbarian life, to all 
of which he owned himself a debtor. 

But now the second point remains. I have been trying, 
with a feeble pencil indeed, to sketch the portrait of aman 
whose character is so wonderful as almost to defy analysis 
or description. Ido not want to weary you with superlatives, 
but, if I may put it for a moment in a personal way, ever 
since I got away from the deadly mechanical way of looking 
at the Bible, ever since I realized that Paul, the tentmaker 
of Tarsus, was a man in history as Alfred the Great, or St. 
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Augustine, or Milton is, and that his letters, under whatever 
splendid inspiration written, are to be read as other literature 
is to be read, and his story and his character judged no 
differently from that of any other great religious leader ; 
ever since I realized that, as I would fain help you to realize 
it, the wonder of this man’s life has grown upon me every 
year. I cannot read a chapter, from any of his great epistles 
certainly, without feeling that we are face to face here with 
one of the most fascinating wonders in the world. We are 
made differently I know, and I hope it is not arrogance 
which makes me say that I pity the man to whom anything 
in science is as full of beauty and of awe as the story of a 
soul’s birth ; and I heartily pity anyone who, acknowledging 
that, does not feel, as he studies the writings of St. Paul, 
that no greater soul ever turned from darkness to light than 
that in which it pleased God to reveal His Son on that hot 
Monday there upon the Damascus plains. I hope that no 
_ one here is troubling himself and losing the deep lesson by 
dwelling upon the word “‘ miracle.” Was that a miracle when 
Saul the persecutor was struck down to the earth and rose 
up, I will not say Paul the Christian, but at least with a new 
sense of his relation to Jesus of Nazareth, a new door opened 
in heart and brain? Of course it was a miracle ; it is always 
a miracle when spiritual power overflows into the material 
world. It was the same miracle which came to Constantine, 
when he saw the cross of fire set upon the sky; the same 
miracle which came to St. Augustine in the garden when he 
heard the words, ‘‘ Tolle, lege,”’ “‘ Take and read,” and, taking 
the roll, read the words which opened for him a way into 
life ; the same which came to St. Francis and to Joan of 
Arc, and which comes to the spiritual giants in notable form 
just as a sign, written large, of the miracle that may come to 
you and to me and to any child of God’s grace in the hour of 
need. 

Miracles happen every day; everything shades off into 
mystery ; but what I do want to know about the conversion 
of St. Paul, the thing it is indeed worth our while to try to 
understand, is this : Was the St. Paul who was led in through 
the gate of Damascus, and who lay there in his room in the 
street called Straight, praying in his blindness and helpless- 
ness, and who went out from there, as he tells us, when his 
sight was given him, into the desert of Arabia for his spiritual 
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conflict, and who came back to be the traveller and preacher 
and writer whom we know—was he the same man who grew 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, who watched while St. Stephen 
was stoned, who went about in a perfect fury of persecuting 
zeal, as hot for Judaism and the Law once, as he was for 
Jesus Christ and for the faith which works by love after- 
wards ? I believe he was the same man. Yes, even Tees 
in many other cases,—St. Augustine’s, for example, or Colonel 
Hutchinson’s,—even if personal sin or uncleanness had been 
added to the rest in St. Paul’s case too, I should still say I 
believe he was the same man. The words which tell of the 
old man, which we are to slough off, and of the new man, 
who is to be raised up in us—those are, of course, a metaphor, 
a picture of what happens. But the truth to get hold of is, 
that there in St. Paul all the time, there in St. Augustine 
all the time, there in you and in me all the time, is Christ. 
“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” He can be there, 
standing and knocking there without our knowing it, and He 
is. You may trace out in St. Paul’s case, if you will, some of 
the ways in which Christ had been knocking ; some of the 
ways in which He had been preparing St. Paul to hear His 
voice. But the great thing is that, whatever might have 
come through St. Paul’s earlier teaching, through ideas that 
were in the air, through his own dissatisfaction with the body 
of the death to which he found himself tied, with the Law which 
only revealed his own slavery to sin without releasing him ; 
however he might have been moved by Stephen’s speech, by 
the angel-light upon his face, by his death scene and his last 
words, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge ’’—however 
much all these things had been preparing the way, it was all 
below the surface, it was all without his own consciousness. 
Suddenly, at last, the strings were loosed, suddenly the 
knock sounded, suddenly the voice was heard ; all that had 
been going on underground burst to the surface, the hidden 
things became plain, and Saul, borne down by the over- 
whelming power of it all, can only cry, ‘“ Who art Thou, 
Lord ? ’—* Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 

We are dealing here with things that are full of mystery. 
All the workings of the Spirit in this matter of conversion, 
the second birth, are dark and strange. There are some who 
have never realized the need of a second birth at all ; serious, 
self-controlled, healthy-minded, clear-eyed from the first, 
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they take life as it comes, and have got what they need. 
Or perhaps in a greater number of cases, self-satisfied and 
shallow, they prefer not to go below the surface of things, 
and have not felt, as yet at any rate, the pressure of suffering 


~ and doubt and sin. But to the man who is not satisfied with 


himself, who is conscious of a great and terrible gap between 
the thing he is and the thing he desires in his best moments 
to be, who has felt the call of a voice he has not answered, 
and the presence of a life, divine, beautiful, elusive,which 
he has not made his own, this story of St. Paul’s conversion, 
the story of any conversion, has many things to say. This 
morning let us take only three. 

I. Sudden as the crisis seems, it is only sudden in its final 
stage ; year by year, when you do not know it, Christ is 
standing at the door. Now and then through all the noise 
which the world’s life around you makes, you hear His knock ; 
now and then, though the voice of self-interest speaks so 
loud, you are startled by quite a different voice speaking out 
of quite a different region, ‘‘ Saul, Saul . . . it is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks.” It is hard; you can only 
do it at the expense of all your real happiness and peace of 
mind. Once you have heard the voice of Christ, the call of 
unselfish love, the life that is centred in self can never really 
be sufficient for you again. 

2. And in the second place, note that when revelation 
comes, when this Christ-presence steps out into the light 
of a man’s consciousness, it is because at last a man resigns 
himself, gives up struggling, allows the higher to come 
flooding in like a tide, careless how it submerges every 
prejudice, every cherished habitiof thought and feeling, 
every preconceived idea as to what a man ought to do, and 
how religion ought to approve itself to mind and conscience. 
The old evangelical doctrine that it was our intellectual 
pride which would not let us give ourselves to Christ ; that 
He had done all, that our doing is a deadly thing, has in it a 
great truth. There within you already is the principle of 
salvation, the salvation which Christ is working for you. 
And the picture of a man’s acceptance of that is all gathered 
up for us there, as we see St. Paul tumbling upon the ground ;— 
the greatest intellect, remember, of his day, and the man of 
strongest will ;—tumbling there before this new inward light 
which has come to him, asking, “‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have 
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me to do?”’ and receiving for answer, ‘‘ Arise, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” 

3. And lastly, to this absolute surrender of the lower self 
to the higher add one other thing : loyal obedience to each 
command which the new friend Christ lays upon us. There 
is a passive side to our opening of the door. Christ comes in 
when once the latch is lifted, when once we do not bar Him out. 
Yes, He does ; He comes bringing with Him “the expulsive 
power of a new affection” ; bringing fresh sanctions, high 
impulses which dominate the whole being. But this too is 
needed, our loyal and active co-operation. Years afterwards, 
summing it all up, these are St. Paul’s words: ‘‘ Wherefore, 
O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.”” There is a part for every man to play, a life in 
Christ to live, a work for Christ to do; and our salvation 
lies, when once Christ has entered through the door, in finding 
our place and our work, and doing it for Him. ‘‘ I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles’’; that was the supper, 
the banquet, which his Lord had prepared. That was the 
food of life, which built up within St. Paul all the greatness 
of head and heart and hand for which he stands supreme, 
which placed him there for us upon the pedestal on which 
we see him. And so to every man to whom Christ comes, 
He comes with a commission, He gives him a command. 


“Go with the spiritual life, go with the higher volition, 
Go with the girdle of God, go and encircle the earth.”’ 


And so, coming through that door which opens for us 
out of the unknown regions of the hidden life of feeling and 
of impulse, Christ comes to occupy the whole field of the 
soul. He claims the will, the intellect, the affections, the 
active life, all for His own; and He promises that, as all 
are yielded to Him, He in turn will raise each part of our 
nature to its highest power, so that the whole man may 
co-operate in perfect harmony of service. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END! 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.”— 
GEN, i. I. 

** And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away.’’—REV. xxi. I. 


HERE is no Sunday in which the Lessons of the day 

have a more wonderful message and meaning than 

this of Septuagesima. They are great both in them- 
selves and in their contrast. You have the first passage of 
the Old Testament, contrasted with the last passage of the 
New. You have the vision of creation as it presented itself 
to the old Hebrew seer, evening leading on to morning, till 
the last great day comes on which the earth is made ready 
for man. Man is to be made in God’s own image, after the 
likeness of his Creator; man who is to inherit all these 
material gifts, but to inherit with them all the limitations, 
the sorrow and weakness, the pain and loss and dissolution, 
which wait upon this fleshly life. And then, in contrast to 
that, the final vision. There is a river still and a tree in this 
new garden, but not only so, there is a city too, the city of 
the brotherhood. But the old limitations of the earthly 
life are done away: “‘ They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, . . . and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.”” ‘‘ And there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain.” 
That is the description of man’s life in “the new Jerusalem,” 
the city of God’s peace, which St. John saw coming down, 
as it is always coming from God out of heaven, beautiful-as- 
some-young bride who waits for her husband. 

These are the two passages which we have read, beautiful 
in themselves, beautiful in their contrast. But that is not 
why I say that the Lessons of no Sunday in the year give us 
a more striking message than they do to-day. For, think ; 
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What have these Lessons to do with Septuagesima? Septua- 
gesima is the beginning of our preparation for Lent. We 
are drawing near to the most solemn season in the year, a 
season which is meant to be a time of bracing for the soul in 
whatever way the soul can best be braced for its conflict ; 
a season which culminates in the suffering and death of Christ, 
and during which we are meant to realize again what the 
suffering and crucifixion of Christ in the world to-day have 
to tell us about the state of the world which crucifies Him. 
That is what Septuagesima is. It is the first reminder of 
the realities for which Lent stands ; it is the first call to us 
to be facing the deeper and stronger and sterner things of 
our life in the world, and the struggle without which we 
cannot live a manly life at all. What have the first chapters of 
Genesis and the last chapters of Revelation to do with that ? 

Well, I think they have everything to do with it. In the 
first place, they bid us recollect whence we come and whither 
we are going. They remind us that this life, in which for a 
few years we have our part by the gift, the unspeakable gift, 
of God, is a great chain, both ends of which are lost to sight, 
both ends of which are sustained by the eternal hands. 
Before we go down into the valley of the shadow, the Church 
takes us out upon the summit of the House Beautiful, and 
with the perspective glass of Holy Scripture she bids us 
look back as far as we can to the Alpha of man’s life upon 
this globe, and onward as far as we can to its Omega. ‘“‘ Get 
more view of the whence and the whither,’ she seems to 
say, “consider what this gift of human life means, and to 
what it is tending, see the functions of man’s life as a whole, 
and then go down strong to live your own life and fight 
your own battles, and to win your own place. You inherit 
all that has gone before, all that God has given, all that 
man has suffered and accomplished. Yes, and you are the 
heir of greater things than these. The promise of your 
baptism is not fulfilled in you nor in any child of man as yet. 
But it shall be fulfilled, it is there, a victory hung in the air. 
He that overcometh shall inherit all things. I will be his 
God and he shall be My son.” 

For, as you look back over God’s created works, this is 
the truth that lies half revealed and half concealed in them: 
that nothing is made for itself alone. Everything leads on 
to something higher that is to come; it is the evening and 
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the morning which make up each day. Every completion 
is only the starting-point for a fresh beginning. The darkness 
and the light, sunset and starlight, the sea and the dry land, 
the vein of ore branching into the rocks, the wind in the 
trees, the flowers in the field, the beasts of the forest : scat- 
tered through all of them is the promise of man’s coming. 
Without him they are not complete’; his life explains their 
meaning, and gives them new glories which they never had 
till man was born. And then man came; then at last he 
stood there, with his mind looking before and after; in 
stature so like an angel, in apprehension so like a god. 

Still, all man’s highest faculties pointed onward to some- 
thing that was yet to come; pointed on to Christ. And 
then Jesus Christ came ; when in His name the new Church 
was built up and the new gospel preached. Again it was 
all to a future, to a kingdom that is yet to come, that Church 
and Gospel pointed onward. ‘Man never is, but always 
to be blessed.” 

Just as nature can only be interpreted in terms of man, 
so man can only be interpreted in terms of God. Just as 
scattered through the lower works of God are traces, fore- 
tellings of the spiritual nature of man, beauty, which waits 
for him to appreciate it; order and development, which 
only the human mind can understand ; love’s low beginnings, 
which only the wise and humble heart can trace ; so in man 
himself are whispers of a divine nature, turnings to the right, 
longings for a peace and perfection and love unknown as 
yet, which point onward to the day when man shall have 
burst his bonds and stand clothed upon; ready anew after 
the spiritual likeness of Him whose hand it is which has 
planted eternity in our hearts. 

Man is not man as yet. Only here and there a star 
in the darkness, some fine and noble character, tells us what 
he is meant to be, 

‘* When the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night ; 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers; then, not till then, 
I say, begins man’s infancy.” 


That is the poetry of it. And the prose of it, what is that ? 
Translated into the life and conduct of everyday, into terms 
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of our personal responsibility, what does it all come to? 
Why, this: God’s purpose in creation depends for its 
fulfilment now simply on one thing, man’s upward growth 
from the life of sin to the life of righteousness, from the 
natural man to the man in whom the spiritual self prevails, 
from the selfish standpoint of the egotist to the co-operation 
of all men for the highest good of all. Since those days 
of creation, through however many millions of years they 
were prolonged, since they came to their consummation, the 
whole progress and development of the world has been 
wrapped up in the progress and development of man. On 
him alone it has depended to work out God’s great purpose. 
Always here has been the earthly life, the earthly city, the 
earthly Jerusalem; and always there, coming down out 
of heaven, has been the heavenly Jerusalem, the spiritual 
city. And how near the one shall come to the other, how 
steadily down among men that city of the perfect life 
shall come, depends in each generation. upon the power 
that each individual in that generation has to develop 
the germs of the nobler life within himself, to move 
upward, ‘‘ working out the beast, and let the ape and tiger 
die.” 

Just as in the development of the physical world, those 
organisms which reverted and degenerated fell out of the 
race, counted as nothing in the upward growth, so now in 
the development of man. Each one of us, who cannot or 
will not make his way upward towards the higher type, 
falls out. He is not fulfilling the purposes of God, he is 
useless, a cumberer of the ground, a drag upon the wheel, 
a broken link in the chain of progress. ; 

And so to us Lent is going to put the question again, 
“Have you realized your own place in this slow, long, 
glorious, and eternal purpose of Almighty God?” Here we 
stand midway in the upward movement of the generations. 
“ The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they 
that are earthy. And as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 
There is the whole thing. 

To grow up to Jesus Christ, to have stamped upon 
us His character, to be made like unto Him, that is the 
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road which we must follow, if we would be helping in 
this evolution of man towards God, of earth towards 
heaven. 

And now, to bring all this to bear upon our own conduct in 
these coming weeks of-Lent, there are two people in this 
church to whom I think the vision of God’s purpose of the 
destiny of man has a special word to say. There is first that 
person, man or woman, who does intend to keep Lent in some 
way or other—the way they feel is best, or the way they have 
been taught to follow. Now to that man or woman, this 
Alpha and Omega which is set before us to-day cries out that 
in that keeping of Lent there must be no littleness. Lift up 
your eyes, it says, lift up yourheart. Widen out your thought 
of God and man, of earth and heaven. It is true your own 
life is of infinite worth, but not to yourself alone. To one of 
Nelson’s sailors it was a grand thing to belong to a great navy 
which was led by the greatest sea-captain the world has ever 
known, which was fighting a battle not for England only but 
for Europetoo. And the smallest middy in that fleet fought 
with a certain grandeur, and paced the deck with head held 
up and lips set, and faced hardships, not only cheerfully but 
joyfully, with enthusiasm, because he knew he had his part in 
a world-struggle ; that he belonged to the most perfect 
organism of its kind of which the history of mankind could 
tell. And some such feeling as that may redeem all our re- 
ligion from pettiness. Man is the chain through which God 
in creation is working back to God in the perfection of heaven. 
Through no other chain, in this world at any rate, whatever 
His creative love be doing in other worlds, is He fulfilling Him- 
self. And rightly considered, the whole organization of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, so far as she is true to her Lord, is just 
the means by which that progress is being helped forward more 
perfectly and more potently than by any other means in the 
world’s history. And so we fight, not for ourselves alone. 
If we buffet our body and bring it into subjection, it is not 
just that we may win some prize for ourselves, it is rather 
that we may not be false to God and man ; that here this link 
in the chain which we now hold in our hand may be firm to do 
its work, and to hold fast to the end. Cannot that thought 
make our keeping of Lent more fruitful and more generous ? 
—something we do, neither as a hateful task, nor for any 
personal profit, but to the glory of God ? 
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And the other man to whom I would speak through these 
chapters of our Bible, is the man who is not going to keep 
Lent, but who does care for the welfare of his fellows and the 
betterment of the world in which he lives. There are many 
such to-day, to whom war is pain and the misery of our great 
cities a nightmare, and who shrink from the vulgarity of 
wealth and the meaningless laugh of the pleasure-seeker. And 
to them I would say, vague aspiration is not enough. It is 
not enough to talk and dream of a time when drunkenness 
shall be unknown, when industrial and social evils shall be 
all cured, when preventible disease and the waste of human 
life shall be unknown, when avarice and ignorance and selfish- 
ness shall have vanished altogether ; when arbitration shall 
take the place of war and strikes, when the Sermon on the 
Mount shall rule, not in home politics only, but even in 
international politics as well. There is rising ever higher 
among men the desire for some such earthly paradise as 
that. 

My friends, that desire is of God. But it must not be 
desire only, it must be effort as well. Here in ourselves we 
may be preparing the way. Here by every real attempt we 
make to repress the evil in our flesh, and to walk by the 
spirit ; here in all organization for mutual help and common 
prayer, for self-discipline and holy communion, we are striking 
a blow the effects of which shall be felt in generations yet to 
come. 

I would fain speak to the man of hard head and warm 
heart. It is the man who stands aside; it is the man who 
drifts ; it is the man who idles, who blocks God’s way, and 
keeps the old earth still here, when the new heaven might be 
already shining in its place. And if anyone says, “‘ I can do 
all that my own way ; I do not need services and seasons and 
observances to help me’’; would answer, that the whole story 
of creation from the first days up till now, and on to the new 
creation, is the story of organized growth. For every new 
beginning men have organized themselves. It is by the 
family, the tribe, the nation, the society, the federation, the 
empire, the Church ; it is in these ways that united force has 
always been brought to bear, which can be used for righteous- 
ness. The thing which has no place cannot be found when it 
is wanted. The practice of solitary religion is only half a 
religion, for the religion of Jesus Christ is a kingdom, His 
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Church a body, His heaven a holy city. And it is as 
citizens in that kingdom, as members of that body, as heirs 
of that city, as links between earth and heaven, that we are 
called each one of us to sink something of our individuality 
and together to fight and work and pray. 


THE SACRAMENT AND ITS BASIS IN THE NEEDS 
OF HUMAN NATURE? 


“ Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.”—St. Mart. 
iii, 15. 


MONTH ago I was speaking from this pulpit about 
7A Holy Communion. We considered, among other 

things, some of the reasons which make people 
hesitate to come to partake of the Sacrament, and then (in 
thought of the meaning of ‘Communion,’ its corporate 
meaning, the way in which it seeks to bring us together as 
one family with one head, gathering round one table for one 
common meal) I promised, God willing, to speak again during 
Lent of one other point, or perhaps two points, connected 
with the Eucharist. 

The day after that sermon was preached I had a letter 
from a member of the congregation, one of those helpful 
letters which make quite clear the kind of difficulties which 
men are really feeling at this moment with regard to these 
matters. I will not read the letter, because I think it was 
meant to be private, but the writer will forgive me if I give 
you the gist of it. He pointed out that there was one kind 
of man with whom we had not dealt at all, and of whom 
he himself had seen a good deal—the man of very honest 
but also very inquiring mind who must see reason for him- 
self in everything which he was called upon to do or believe. 
The question which many men like that, brought up in 
Christian families, are asking just now is this: “ What 
middle way have you to offer me between the Roman view 
of the Sacrament, and, let us say, the view taken by the 
Society of Friends? ’’ The Roman’s view is clear enough. 
He claims that by the priest’s hands a miracle is wrought at 
every Mass, and that by a change, not indeed in those 
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accidents which the eye can see, but in their essence, the 
actual bread and wine do become in themselves the Body 
and the Blood of Christ. In no other way can those sacred 
mysteries be received, and without them the spiritual body 
cannot be built up, which is to live in eternal blessedness 
when the body of this death—the material body—has been 
sloughed off. That, I think,—I have tried to state it fairly, 
—is the Roman view, shared possibly by men who do not own 
the authority of the Pope. On the other hand, equally 
plain and uncompromising is the view of those who believe 
in no sacraments at all. God, they say, is Spirit. He is 
everywhere at all times. It is in the secret thoughts of the 
heart that you come face to face with Him. The Spirit 
blows where He lists ; how can you confine His operations 
to time or place or method or substance? How by a 
periodical refreshment can you nourish my soul better than 
by that which is continual ? 

That is the difficulty with which I want to try and deal 
to-day. It is a difficulty which is felt, I heartily agree, by 
many men whom we most sincerely respect, and with whose 
position one is bound to sympathize. 

What middle way, then, is there between what seems to 
us the extreme materialism of the Roman view and the ex- 
treme spirituality of the view of those who want to dispense 
entirely with outward forms ? 

There is a middle view, or rather there is, as Robertson 
used to say, a higher view, which combines what is true and 
needful in both opinions. And as we set out to try and get 
some little idea of what sacramental worship means to us, 
I want to put in front of you this picture of our Lord at the 
river Jordan. For in these words of His, and in His very 
action of coming to be baptized, you have the best, I don’t 
say defence, for I want to put the whole thing on a ground 
too strong to need defending ; but the best vindication, let 
me say, of our sacraments. If the sacrament were the 
absolute bestowal by man’s hand of_a divine gift not other- 
wise to be had, then Christ needed no such gift. If, on the 
other hand, there is no virtue at all in the outward act— 
whether of the washing of Baptism or of the feeding of Holy 
Communion—then our Lord was acting a part when He came 
to be baptized, a thing which none of us, at any rate, are 
likely to believe. 
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“Thus,” He said, when St. John would have stopped 
Him as He stepped into the water, ‘‘ Thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness.” All of us who are men, so I 
* would paraphrase it, have need to fulfil, not only the inward 
law of right, but those outward forms of religion by which 
the men around us, the men of our Church and creed, seek 
to realize their religion and to bind themselves more closely 
to God. Well, then, there in front of us we have Christ, 
not only undergoing the sacrament of washing Himself, 
but, if our records are right, commanding it to others, laying 
it in His latest commands upon the apostles ; just as we see 
Him later on joining in the Passover Supper with His 
disciples, and making out of that sacramental meal another 
and a simpler sacrament through which (the words seem_ 
perfectly clear) the virtue of His death was to be made 
effective for them and for others after them so long as the 
memory of it remained. That is the argument from 
authority, or, if you prefer the word, from example. I am 
only speaking just now to those who acknowledge Christ as 
their leader ; and the very fact that He did apparently use 
and commend to us outward signs of inward gifts must of 
itself make us think very carefully and very anxiously before 
we cut ourselves off from their use. 

But I do not want to try to rest merely on authority. 
For the man of the twentieth century, rightly or wrongly, 
feels he must get at things first hand and must know the 
reason even for what Christ commands. 

What then, to come right to the point, is the reason 
that lies behind sacramental worship ? Remember what a 
sacrament is; it is something which we can see, an outward 
act or sign by means of which there is brought to us, brought 
home to us, if you prefer the phrase, something which we 
cannot see. That is the large simple definition of what a 
sacrament is. And we know quite well that in this sense 
of the word there are not two sacraments, there are a thousand 
-—our life is full of them. It must be. Man has a dual 
nature. The inward nature, the thing that makes him what 
he is—that is spiritual. But the nature by which he comes 
home to you is material, or at any rate is outward, is seen 
and heard by the senses. True, it is the spiritual nature 
which matters most. We ought to think of man, not as a 
body with a spirit inside it, but as a spirit clothed upon with 
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a body. It is the spirit of man for which you like him, 
. which you want to know and enjoy in your friend. But that 
spirit does not come to you unclothed. By his face, his 
voice, the things he does, you know your friend for what he 
is. Why, the very handshake we give one another is, or 
ought to be, a sacrament ; the morning kiss, the letter from 
the absent one, the birthday present, all these are the sacra- 
ments of home life. And in our public life we have, and 
need to have, our sacraments too. The British flag is a 
sacrament, the singing of the National Anthem, the crowning 
of the king is a sacrament of our national unity—by these 
things and all the ceremonies which gather round them, the 
spirit of England, our common country, is brought home 
to us. 

Now when we come to our religion, shall we, or shall we 
not, still need to realize and to consider and to provide 
for this dual nature of ours? Can we suddenly drop all 
outward forms and processes, and live for the pure un- 
embodied spirit alone ? Surely the history of mankind is 
the answer to the question. Nay, you might find it in the 
history of any widely and deeply religious soul. Widely 
and deeply, that isthe point. In the Holy City the dreamer 
of the Apocalypse found no Church at all—“‘ I saw no temple 
therein ’’—it is not needed there. In heaven, again, “‘they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage.” You need no 
outward form there either in social or in religious life. There 
you have the real and pure and true, there the substance 
has come and the shadow is no longer needed, there we are 
clothed upon no longer with this body and its five windows, 
we shall be clothed upon with immortality, we shall be as 
the angels. And the puzzle of the thing is that you have 
some very good men and women here and now, who are so 
little clothed upon with their body, who live so entirely in 
the spirit, that they do not feel the need of forms; and, 
naturally perhaps, they imagine we too can be like them, 
that we can all live like the angels now and here. But we 
cannot. And why I stopped just now to say that our 
religion must be wide as well as deep was because I feel 
that very often, not always, the people who think most of 
depth, who dwell entirely on the spiritual side of their faith, 
lose something in width, lose something of the power of 
entering into the minds and realizing the needs of the ordinary 
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man and the ordinary woman, of the man and woman who 
live busy lives and have not a great deal of time to give to 
discussing religion, but who need to have God brought home 
to them very simply. It was for them Christ lived just as 
He did live, and spoke just as He did speak ; it ought to be for 
them that the Church, which carries His name, opens her 
doors most widely. Oh my friends, we are not angels yet. 
We are just men and women walking through this world, 
groping through it sometimes with very imperfect light, 
with very often no very clear assurance that our Father has 
us by the hand, that Christ Jesus, the Lord of Love, is walking 
with us and bidding us break through whatever hinders, and 
come to Him that we may find rest for our souls. True is 
it, if only we could realize it, that the whole world is full of 
God, all our life is held up and sustained, nay, is inspired 
and fed, by the Spirit of God ; our very bodies, as St. Paul 
says, are temples of the Holy Ghost ; yes, and the body of 
the earth is His temple too : 


“Thus at the evening hour of Time I ply 
And weave for God the garment ye see Him by.” 


That is what the Earth Spirit says in those lines of which 
Carlyle used to be so fond. With Whittier, 


‘“‘ We dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God.” 


Yes, that is the right view of the world in which we live, 
of this life of ours, cradled as we are here for a little while 
in the midst of time. At least if that is not the true view, 
then every word which we sing and speak here in this church 
is based on falsehood, then our sacraments have no divine 
gift to bring us, and for my part I have nothing more to say. 

Behind all we touch and all we see is God. Everywhere 
and always He dwells within the things He has made. We 
will yield to no mystic of them all in holding on to that glorious 
foundationtruth. But just as once in the world a poor woman 
came in her need behind Jesus Christ and said, “If I can only 
touch His clothes I shall be made whole,” so we need, I think, 
to touch God’s clothes, to touch from time to time with 
special intention this garment of His, which nature, His 
handmaid, has woven round Him, and through which we 
dimly see Him. And so Christ gave us the Sacrament, 
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those outward signs—the mightiest signs in all the world, 
just the bread we eat and the wine we drink,—and He bid 
us through those simple signs, received with love and penitence 
and gratitude, know that we were receiving Himself, receiving 
His life poured out on Calvary, poured out at all times, by 
which our spirit lives. We are just touching the hem of His 
garment, and are feeling the virtue which flows out from 
Him to make us whole. 

Let me leave it with you then, that it is because we are 
men and not angels that we need this Sacrament, because we 
are men living a common life, who want to live that common 
life consciously in touch with God. That has always been 
men’s need; they have been craving always to feel that God 
was near them, they have wanted consciously to draw their 
life from Him and to bring their community, their family, 
their tribe, their country, their Church, into contact with the 
eternal life of the Spirit. And so when we find men in other 
religions and in old pagan days observing the same customs 
which we observe, eating a sacrificial meal in honour of their 
gods, even believing that in their sacred mystery they were 
given the flesh of their god to make them strong or pure, 
that does not degrade our own Sacramental food. Rather 
it widens out the brotherhood of our religion throughout 
the human race, rather it shows us how men always and 
everywhere have been feeling out for fellowship with God, 
the God in man seeking to be made one with the eternal ; 
and it helps us to realize that, when we look to Christ as the 
Incarnate Son of God, we are looking to One who fulfils all 
man’s needs, the half-felt needs of uncivilized men in distant 
ages or in heathen lands no less than our own. And, as we 
recognize this world-wide need, we cannot but ask ourselves 
whether there is not something in our own religious life 
which keeps back and mystifies many of our brethren, simple 
working folk or modest men and women, who want to live 
right, but have not yet found their way to Christ. 

We are here to fulfil all righteousness, as Christ has 
taught us to do. Its outward forms we need to fulfil, that 
we may keep our common life in touch with the life of God ; 
but from those outward forms there must flow back into 
our common life, into our words and deeds, something of 
the peace and truth of Christ. Unless we are humble and 


sincere and consistent, unless men see us going about with 
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unselfish and wide-reaching kindliness ; unless we are chari- 
table to our opponents and quick to see and reverence the 
presence of the divine in people of other sects and of different 
manner of life from our own; unless, in a word, they see that 
the outward form of the Sacrament brings to us the inward 
gift of a spirit wrought into the likeness of Christ’s spirit, 
we canitot hope to commend to simple-minded and honest 
men the Sacramental worship in which we believe. We 
have not fulfilled all righteousness, no not though we com- 
municate every Sunday and every Saint’s Day, unless as 
we go forth from taking the sacred bread and wine men 
may take knowledge of us that we have been with Jesus. 


NOT OF THE SUNLIGHT—NOT OF THE 
STARLIGHT? 


“ The sun shall be no more thy light by day; neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light unto thee: but the Lord shall be unto thee 
an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no more 
go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall 
be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be 
ended.’’—Isa. Ix. I9, 20. 


HERE is such a cadence about these words, they are 

so full of the poetry of religion, that it seems almost 

too big a jump to apply them at once to the prose of 
common life ; it seems as if we need to have a story, which 
is itself poetry, to interpret them for us. 

And such 2 story we have in our Epiphany Gospel to-day. 
The wise men come to worship Christ, humble enough to 
follow after, resolute enough to press on, because the star 
which they have seen tells them that if only they will follow 
after, if only they will press on, then it will open up before 
them and disclose its secret ; out there, in the beyond to 
which it leads, lie the greatness and completion of life. 
“ Here I am, shining above you to-night,” the star cries, 
“here am I, sent to light your path and guide your feet ; 
but I shall pass, my light will fail. Only, before I pass, I 
will lead you, if you will yield yourself to me, to a light which 
shall never fail; you shall have found, before your eyes 
seek for me in vain, a guidance which you will never lose.” 

That, I take it, is one of the lessons of the star which the 
wise men saw in the East, and that is the lesson of our text. 
Go, trust God, live out your life, and, as you do so, be sure 
that you will always be passing from high to higher ; from 
what you have thought solid and good and true, on to what 
is really and eternally good and true. These outward lights, 
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these outward and changing guides, with which your life 
is surrounded, are all given to lead you on to something 
which lies beyond them. As they pass, it will only be that 
something better may take their place, it will only be that 
they may leave you face to face with God. That is the 
climax in which man’s life shall culminate: ‘‘ The sun shall ° 
be no more thy light by day; neither for brightness shall 
the moon give light unto thee: but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” 

That is what the wise men found. The star left them; 
beautiful and sacred as it has been, its work was done, 
But they had found something which did not leave them, 
for as they offered their gifts, the gold and frankincense 
and myrrh, they did not go empty away. He to whom they 
gave their worship, before whom they cast down their 
crowns, crowned them with the glory of His own presence, 
gave them in return the gift of Himself. And so, because 
they had been humble and resolute, because they had 
followed the light wherever it led them, the Christ Child 
Himself was born in their hearts, and they carried now 
within themselves the everlasting light of God. 

There then, in this mystic story, you have the first 
interpretation of our text. But I have suggested that we 
should take this poetry and apply it to the prose of our 
common life. 

For is not this a true parable of what the years are bringing 
to each one of us? “‘ When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I felt as a child, I thought as a child. Now that I am become 
a man,’’ as St. Paul adds, almost too bluntly, ‘I have put 
away childish things.” 

And what is that childish world in which we lived once ? 
Surely it is the world of outward things. I am not for a 
moment forgetting all that fairyland of imagination in which 
a child dwells, and in which it is good that he should dwell. 
But that is his escape from the real life; he has not yet 
learnt that the fairy tales are true. For him the real life 
is the outward, natural world, from which he may take 
flight for a little while into the realms of faery, but to which 
he must always awake again. And so I say that to a child 
the real things are the outward things. If the sun does 
not shine in his sky, the day is dull and miserable; if the 
moon is not there, the night is all dark. I was reading this 
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last week, in a new Life of Dickens, lately published, a touching 
account of the miserable days which he spent, a sensitive 
boy, working early and late in a blacking factory in South 
London. And the writer, telling of the agony, the torture 
which he endured at this time, of which he never afterwards 
could bear to speak, adds : “‘ This starless outlook is common 
in the calamities of boyhood. The bitterness of boyish 
distresses does not lie in the fact that they are large; it 
lies in the fact that we do not know that they are small. 
About any early disaster there is a dreadful finality. A 
lost child can suffer like a lost soul.” 

That is the first period of life, the period in which the 
things which surround us seem real and fixed and final ; 
the period in which the men and women whom we trust 
are for us perfect in their wisdom and goodness and love ; 
in which the first revelation of flaw and imperfection in 
father or mother, the first hint of doubt in any of the truths 
of religion which we have received, seems to come like a 
shock of doom. There are the sun and the moon shining 
in the heaven; if they are going to be blotted out, .what 
will be left ? 

And yet through this stage we have to pass to another. 
Nothing that is outward can be final, nothing that is human 
can be perfect. And so, as we grow older, we are conscious 
that we are putting away childish things. There come, 
more clearly felt by some, no doubt, than by others, and 
yet to all of us in some form, there come 


“ Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Dark misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


That is our growing age. Remember, that to go through 
with it we need just those same qualities of heart and soul 
which make men loyal followers everywhere, those same 
qualities which sent the wise men upon their journey, and 
kept them journeying till the end ; humility and resolution, 
reverence and courage. When you begin to question the 
old; when the outward observance, the received opinion, 
the current phrase, your father’s faith begin to mean less 
to you than they used to mean; when the old landmarks 
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are getting blotted out ; when people who seemed all wise 
are seen to be liable, like other folk, to mistake and weakness 
and partiality, do not falter, just go straight forward. Every- 
thing that has ever helped you, every outward peep, every 
human guidance, has been of the starlight ; there is better 
beyond. But the stars are meant to lead you on through 
the night ; the sun and moon, every form of light, every 
glimmering of truth and goodness, is a reflection of a divine 
and perfect truth. And, as you follow, the Truth itself 
will begin to give itself to you. It may not be just where 
you are expecting to find it; the star you have followed 
may never open out and give you its secret from some 
deep place in its own heart, it may point away from itself, 
it may begin to grow pale in the sky. But at the very 
moment that its light fades, at the very moment that its 
course is checked, you will look away from it, and there 
at your feet will be the house of the vale, there in front of 
you you will find a lowly doorway. You will enter in, 
because you still have this as your motto, “ Follow after, 
press on”’; you will enter in, and you will find yourself 
in presence of Christ, the perfect Truth. Within your own 
heart you will find Him, there where no cloud can ever 
veil His light, and you will know then what it is to need 
neither sun by day nor moon by night, because “the Lord 
shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” 

And if this is at all a true reading of life, it should banish 
for ever the idea that as we get older the glory fades. We 
like to talk as if that were true ; as year follows year, we 
shake our heads over the delightful days of childhood and 
youth, over the poetry of being in love, over the illusions 
of those early years, those bright hopes and lovely visions. 
My dear friends, it is all a mistake. Unless we men never 
trusted God at all, unless we have never been true to the 
life He gave us to live, and to the religion, His star, which 
He gave us to lead us to Himself ; those young days, however 
bright their surroundings, could not possibly shine with the 
beauty that comes with later years. Do you not see why ? 
It is because their glory depends upon outward things, 
things which change and fall away, or else upon inward 
visions of things which do not belong to real life at all, how- 
ever they may be symbols of the real. There was the sun, 
and you gave all your young heart to it, some ambition which 
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shone out before you and filled all your young days with its 
light. There was the moon—the praise, perhaps, of people 
round you, the popularity which made any dark night full 
of glow and splendour. But as the days went by, if you 
were journeying to God, you knew what happened: your 
ambition changed its whole aim and object. You did not 
lose one iota of the strength and intensity which it had made 
you put into your work, but, as life deepened, you found 
that it was not to do great things that you were sent into 
this world, but to be great—great in love and chivalry and 
self-forgetfulness. As you have gone forward, that praise 
of men you cared for so much became a sounding brass or 
a clanging cymbal, compared with another kind of satisfac- 
tion, the answer of a good conscience toward God. And if 
that is what has happened to you, and it must have happened, 
—it must be happening, at any rate,—unless our religion is 
only a form, then you see what the result will be. You 
see that the light of middle life must be infinitely more steady 
and glorious than the flickering and flashing fires of youth, 
beautiful and helpful as these were. You see that your 
earlier faiths and hopes were, not delusions, no, not for a 
single moment, but illusions, meant to lead you on from the 
outward symbol to the inward truth. Now you have got 
that truth, you do not ask any longer what was it that 
Moses saw when the bush was not consumed ; you do not 
question what the story of Jacob’s vision may mean; they 
are simply the story of your own experiences. For you too. 


“Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


And if all this has indeed happened to you, if Christ is with 
you as He promised to be continually, if He has led you on 
as He led His disciples, till you feel that He is no longer 
speaking to you in parables, but is showing you plainly of 
the Father ; then the poetry of life is there at its very centre, 
ready to flow out unquenchably, and flood all the common 
places of every day with its sweetness. 

That is why I read two verses, not one, as our text. 
Because it is the thought of the permanence of this inward 
light, it is the unchanging music of this poetry of later life, 
that I want to leave with you this morning. When you 
have reached thus far in your journey, when it is no longer 
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on any outward assurance, on any earthly or changing 
guidance, that your faith rests, then “thy sun shall no more 
go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the 
Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended.” 

My friends, we have only touched here the edge of a big 
subject. I am very conscious that it has not been in my 
power to bring home this aspect of the Epiphany to your 
individual hearts and lives as I would fain have done. We 
are very differently made, very differently situated, we 
stand at very different stages of our journey. For one of 
you the star that you need to follow just now is the star 
of simple rectitude. Confused perhaps in your faith, uncer- 
tain about many things that are loudly proclaimed as true, 
you need simply to take one thing as your guide, your own 
consciousness of right, the humble unwavering obedience 
to the law which says, ‘“‘ Be pure, be upright, be generous, 
be humble-minded.” If in your sky no other star than 
that is shining, do not for a moment lose heart. That is 
God’s star, and somehow, somewhen, if you follow it, it 
will lead you to that holy ground, where all lovers and 
doers of the truth shall meet together at last in the presence 
of the Son of God. And others again there may be, who 
need to remember that even the most sacred rites of our 
religion are stars, are symbols. When St. John saw in his 
vision the perfected human society, the society in which 
Christ has made all things new, he saw no temple therein ; 
“for the Lord God the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the 
temple thereof.’”” And so we do need sometimes to remind 
ourselves that through these symbols of God we must pass 
on and inward, to find His true and lasting presence, for 
only in that presence can we offer the highest gifts. If 
for a single moment our gaze is so fixed upon the star that 
we fail to see the Son of God in our midst; if, in other words, 
our carefulness about forms and sacraments is greater than 
our carefulness to love mercy, and to be just to other people, 
then we have reversed the true order: first the outward, 
then the inward ; then we are letting the star lead us away 
from God; for He, as we well know, is mercy and justice, 
and only where they are found can He have His dwelling- 


place. 
And yet my last word to you shall be, do not lose the 
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symbol ; do not pause this year in your following of the 
star. We have not reached heaven yet; we cannot yet do 
without a temple. It is through our outward worship that 
God means us to come to Christ, to find Him where He 
waits for us, yes, waits for us and offers all His grace in 
answer to our gifts. Here in this Holy Communion is the 
simplest, the clearest, the nearest symbol of Himself. Use 
it, humbly and resolutely use it, week by week if you will, 
or month by month, bring your courage to this sacrament 
of His everlasting love, and then you will pass through it, 
it will pass within you, and you will find that through the 
symbol you have used the reality has come to you. You 
will find that Christ will have lighted in your soul the lamp 
of that love of His which many waters cannot quench. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT? 


“For the Spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of 
God.” —1 Cor. ii. To. 
E might well wish that the season of Whitsuntide was 
\ X / not so short, for indeed with so vast a subject as the 
work of God’s Holy Spirit, we might fill many 
Sundays with worship and teaching. Here we are thinking 
to-day of the great Spirit of Life. If you are to believe in the 
indwelling of God in all creation, and yet avoid the error of 
pantheism, it is by the doctrine of the Holy Ghost that you 
will be able to do it. And here we are celebrating too the 
birthday of the Church. Not only, again, the one great out- 
pouring of the Spirit, which followed when Christ ascended 
up on high that He might give gifts unto men, but also that 
constant new birth, for which in every age of faith the Church 
may look, that constant guiding of the Comforter, who was 
to lead us into even fuller truth, continually taking the 
things of Christ, and showing them unto us; continually 
opening out before our minds the many things which Christ 
had to say to men, but which they could not bear as yet. 
And, once more, we praise God to-day for the power in 
which we ourselves live and move and have our being ; for 
Him in whom we have been baptized, and are continually 
being baptized, forgiven, cleansed, spiritualized, for Him by 
whom the very life of God is imparted to us; by whose grace 


“The whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


All that and far more lies behind our praise, and gives 
special meaning to our Communion on this festival. And 
yet out of this great volume we must choose one word—one 
word, that is what a sermon means—one word, one idea, to 
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carry away with us this morning, and the word we have 
chosen is joy, ‘The fruit of the Spirit is joy.”” And if at first 
sight it does not seem as if this word covered the ground, 
yet we shall find, I think, that there is more in it than appears 
on the surface. For, as we look at the text, we see that 
St. Paul is here making a double contrast. On the one side 
he has put the works of the flesh, the offspring of man’s selfish 
and unregulated passions. These, he says, are many and 
manifest. On the other side he puts the fruit of the Spirit, 
not the fruits, but the fruit, the outcome of the heart in which 
God’s grace has found a home. This fruit, this outcome, is 
notmany,itisone. Itisalife, a mind, acharacter, which you 
may indeed describe in various ways, as it shows itself under 
different conditions. Like a jewel, it has many facets; like 
the light, it can be broken up into various colours as it passes 
through the prism of daily circumstances; but like the 
jewel, like the light, it is all the time one perfect and beautiful 
whole. Love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control—this is the fruit of the 
Spirit. Any one quality which you pick out from the list 
does not stand alone, it implies all the rest, for the life of the 
man whose deeds are wrought in God is consistent and 
complete. 

“ The fruit of the Spirit is... joy.” That is the facet 
of our jewel at which I want us to look to-day; it is under that 
quality that the life of the Spirit may, I suggest, be gathered 
up for us on this Whitsunday. For after all, joy such as this, 
a joy which is as continuous as life itself, a joy which is simply 
the expression of character, and does not depend upon cir- 
cumstances, may well be called God’s highest gift. If you 
have joy, you go through your life praising ; it is difficult for 
us to say how far you are away from heaven, what band of 
unexplored light it is which still lies between you and the 
happy land. mee j ng 

And I suppose it is because it is so perfect a thing, this joy 
of the Spirit, that you so often hear it said that it belongs 
rather to age than to youth. The religion of a child, Goethe 
was, I think, the first to suggest, is the religion of the Father ; 
hhe turns his face upward in trustful obedience. And the 
religion of early manhood and early womanhood is the religion 
of the Son, of Christ the Captain; youth follows with the 
chivalry of hero-worship where the hero leads ; his is the 
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fighting age. But the religion of mature life is the religion 
of the Spirit. Age looks within and finds God’s presence 
there; he knows now the power that has guided, he sees at 
last where lies the source of all beauty, all truth, all goodness, 
all joy, all love. 

Well, that, I think, is partly true, and partly is not true. 
It is not true because our growth, though there must be 
growth, is not byleaps. Life develops, and can only develop, 
from within. But it is partly true because there are many 
things which youth has not seen yet and which age will show, 
if we live aright. 

Take this very question of joy. There is, we all know, a 
happiness which comes to us when we are young, but which 
we have not made our own as yet. It is such happiness, for 
instance, as that which spring-time brings, when our hearts 
respond once more to all the beauty of the trees and flowers in 
their early green, to the songs of the birds and the freshness 
of the morning. This is the happiness of which Wordsworth 
speaks when he says that, as he left boyhood behind and 
travelled farther from the East, he felt that there had passed 
away a glory from the earth. 

You may take it, if you will, as the type of all the joy 
which simply means the thrill of the blood at outward beauty, 
the happiness of natural life expanding, the excitement which 
depends upon exciting circumstances and fortunate sur- 
roundings. Do not think that I am suggesting that we should 
despise this kind of joy ; far from it. It is the sunshine in 
which we are meant to grow. It is the allurement which is to 
lead us on to something better than itself. Nay, more, it will 
all be yours still, and in a truer sense, as Wordsworth found, 
even when in later years experience had taught him to hear 
through it all ‘“‘the still, sad music of humanity.” ‘“‘ Rejoice, 
O young man, in thy youth,” but remember life has some- 
thing higher for you yet. ‘‘ The best is yet to be.” Re- 
member that every kind of pleasure which depends, not upon 
what you are, but upon what you have, is a passing pleasure. 
It is not your own. But the joy of the Spirit, which is the 
happiest happiness of all, the joy which moulds the circum- 
stances of your life, rather than is moulded by them—that 
joy is your own, you possess it, and can pass it on to others : 
it goes with you where you go. No change of circumstance 
can rob you of it. And if we want to know how it is that the 
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Spirit bears such fruit of joy as this, then that second text I 
read to begin with tells us. “For the Spirit searcheth all 
things, even the deep things of God”; He goes below the 
surface, He carries us right down to the real unchanging 
foundation upon which this life of ours is built, He bases our 
desires and our hopes upon the deep things; and once we 
have begun to care about them, most of the rest fits into its 
right place. The surface wears thin, but the treasures of the 
deep only shine out the more clearly: the value of truth, the 
beauty of goodness, the eternal nature of love. It is not only 
that we learn to rest ourselves upon these, but that, as we do 
so, we begin to find them everywhere ; and so whatever else 
may change or fall away, life becomes ever firmer and fuller, 
and joy goes rising higher and higher above us, as the lark 
sings, lost somewhere in the blue, even though our feet are 
passing through some valley of the shadow of death. 

And now perhaps some one is saying: ‘“‘ Yes, I dare say 
all this that you say about the joy of the Spirit may be true 
enough. But how am I to walk by the Spirit ? My life is 
a pretty commonplace and busy life. My religion must be 
a pretty simple one to correspond with it. I know enough 
of the Bible to know that it is always by the presence of 
God’s Spirit that I can have any religion at all. I know that 
St. Paul says that even the religion you spoke of just now 
as the religion of childhood and of early manhood is only the 
gift of the Spirit. It is by His Spirit in the heart that the 
most childlike among us cries, ‘Abba, Father!’ And no 
man can say that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy Ghost. 
But this is what I want to know. Does not the whole thing 
run inacircle? It is by the Spirit that I am to learn the 
things of the Spirit; it is by God in me that I am to be 
drawn to God. But what if I have not made a start, if I 
am not satisfied with my life, if I am very conscious that 
I have not this fruit you speak of, if religion seems to me a 
dull or formal or unreal thing ? Where am I to begin? 
I see your circle, but how am I to break into it ?_ I believe 
that a religion of the Spirit, revealing a hidden purpose in 
all life, might mean more to me than anything in the world; 
might bring me just the very joy I need—the colour, the 
hope, the warmth, the confidence, which are wanting to 
me. But what is the first step ? ”’ 

If there is such a man here, may I make him this answer ? 
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Some years ago I heard Archbishop Benson tell of an 
incident in his own life which to me, at any rate, seemed to 
throw a new light on many dark places. 

He had come to open a picture exhibition in Whitechapel, 
and he was speaking of the way in which pictures bring a 
message from the highest place. And he said, as far as I 
remember his words :— 


ufo kovnt* When I was a boy at school, I was under Prince Lee— 


that prince of schoolmasters. And one day he said to his 
class, ‘ Next time you have an opportunity, go to the British 
Museum and sit before the famous statue there, the torso 

‘ of Jupiter, by Pheidias. Stay there in front of it until you 
find out what it has to say to you, even if you wait for hours.’ 
Twice,” said the Archbishop, ‘‘I went. The first time I came 
away, feeling vaguely that there was something which had 
not come to me as yet, but which would still break through. 
The second time, after looking at it for three-quarters of an 
hour, I saw what my headmaster meant. It is not easy to 
describe ; I can only say that it seemed to me that, apart 
from the statue itself, I saw there enshrined in it the spirit 
of perfect beauty ; and from that day to this I have looked 
for that spirit and have found it again and again; it has 
helped me to see and to appraise beauty in all the pictures 
and statues that I have looked at.” ! 

You see, do you not, how that helps to make things 
clear to us? Once in Christ appeared the Spirit of God’s 
highest beauty—the beauty of moral purpose, the beauty of 
a will perfectly in tune with the highest, the beauty of a love 
which was never weak, which never faltered, which could 
believe all things, bear all things, hope all things, endure all 
things ; which gave itself for all and for each to the utmost 
and to the last. And from Him that same Spirit is given 
still to the world. You may see its diffused light shining 
from every faithful and loving life, you may trace its work in ° 
the binding together of the body of Christ, the blessed com- 
pany of all faithful people ; you may feel its creative power, 
even though you feel it feebly, working from the very first 
in your own life. Yes, but more than that, there still stands 
Christ, you can still go back to Him, you yourself, spirit to 
spirit, heart to heart, and just as Benson found the spirit 
of beauty in the work of Pheidias, so you will find the spirit 
of all life and truth and goodness in the incarnate Son of 
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God. Do not let us be content to take this at second hand. 
Do not let us be slack and go once or twice and come away 
with eyes unopened. This is a vital thing; for if only we 
can catch the inspiration from Him, if only we can learn 
what is the gift of God which He has come to bring, we shall 
have the key which unlocks, so far as they need, or can, be 
unlocked, all the mysteries of life. For indeed it is by the 
light of His Spirit that we can search all things, even the deep 
things of God, get down to the deep places where mystery 
begins to reveal its secrets and the hidden things become 
clear. The Spirit of Christ must needs be the great revealer 
because, if He is indeed one with God, then He is one with 
that Eternal Good which is the foundation on which all the 
world is built up. Ifin Christ is the mind of the Father, then 
in Him is the mind of that God whose eternal purpose lies 
behind all created things, from whose life all life flows forth. 

That is why Christ holds the key of life, that is why to 
have the mind of Christ is to have a lamp powerful enough 
to disperse the darkness which quenches our joy and some- 
times dims our faith. If the Spirit of the eternal Son of 
God is with us and in us, then we know in whom we have 
believed, we know that all things must work together for 
good, and we know that though ‘‘sorrow may endure for a 
night, yet joy cometh inthe morning.” Pain comes ; behind 
the pain we can see the love: death comes; behind death 
we can see life: sin comes; behind sin we can see re- 
demption. And not only shall we see these things, hanging 
there, outside of our own experience, as something to be 
attained far off ; they will become for us the very warp and 
woof of our own life ; the joy which no man takes from us 
willhave entered into us. Everywhere we shall find love and 
life, victory and redemption, everywhere and in ourselves ; for 
we too by the Spirit shall have realized our own lives as 
part of the eternal order ; in us too the deep things of God 
will grow even more and more. Life develops from within, 
and when in the centre of our being we have forming itself 
ever more perfectly the mind of Christ, we shall know what 
the fruit of the Spirit means. For though our wanderings 
be not ended yet, we shall have reached the House Beautiful, 
and our pilgrim hearts shall have been laid to rest, as 
Christian was, in the chamber which looks towards the sun- 
rising, and the name of that chamber is Peace. 


THE SIGN} 


“* And this shall be a sign unto you.”—Sr. LuKEz ii. 12. 


“Mercy and truth are met together ; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
Truth shall flourish out of the earth ; 
And righteousness hath looked down from heaven.” 
Ps. Ixxxv. 10, 11. 


HE sign has met us again, met us as we have been 
walking along the everyday tracks of life, met us 


when perhaps things were getting commonplace, or 
the way seemed dark, or our hearts were lonely ; and once 
more we have responded to its signal; once more it has 
brought us all together for the warmth and light of the 
Christmas festival, that festival which is unique because its 
light all springs from its warmth; because at Christmas- 
time the fire makes the room bright without need of any 
lamp, because at Christmas-time it is our full hearts which 
make the puzzling things cease to puzzle. Yes, the sign 
has met us once again. Not here in England only, but far 
off in distant lands, English men and women gather, and 
their thoughts fly to the old home; and not Englishmen 
only, for to-day the Christian world is at one. Everywhere 
the work and the worry are put on one side, everywhere the 
cheery greeting is spoken, the friendless are remembered, 
even the children, however they rejoice in their presents 
and their fun, learn to-day, ah! I hope they do all learn, 
that, after all, it is more blessed, more happy, to give than to 
receive. So the sign has met us, the best day of all the year 
has come again; and even if over the home some shadow 
lies, even if to-day you cannot forget the vacant chair, the 
silent voice, the hand that used to clasp your own; yet you 
will not let your private grief cloud the joy that is all around 
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you, you will live again in the lives of others ; entering into 
_ their happiness you will learn to forget yourself and bury 
your sorrow. . 
Here then is the sign, but we have to look through it and 
beyond :— 
““The man who looks on glass 
On that may stay his eye, 
Or if he pleases, through it pass, 
And then the heavens espy.” 


This Christmas festival is glass, it is the window at which we 
are standing. But windows at this time of year have a way 
of getting blocked, frosted over, it may be, with a hundred 
delicate and fairy-like devices which none the less prevent 
you from seeing through. And so we have come here this 
morning to clear our window, breathe on it for a few moments 
with the spirit of thought and prayer, and then the glass 
will be clear, and, looking through, we shall see something 
more beautiful than the tracery which has disappeared— 
far off in the sky we shall see a star. 

We all know, the youngest even knows, what that star 
is of which this Christmas-time is the sign. Once more the 
words of the shepherds are in our ears as they say to one 
another, ‘‘ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which is come to pass.” Like them, we rise and go 
to Bethlehem, like them, we stand once again at the stable 
door, and see God’s sign, the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes lying in a manger. That is God’s sign ; we have not 
got to the back of it all yet, but we stand to gaze at it fora 
moment, because this is the sign of which all our Christmas 
keeping is in its turn the symbol. And what we notice, as 
we stand here and worship with the shepherds, is how simple 
God’s signs always are. Why, what could be simpler than 
this ? Simple in itself beyond all words: a peasant mother, 
seated there among the straw and provender ; a journeyman 
carpenter tending her with all the care that love and chivalry 
could compass; the manger bed, the swaddling clothes, 
which tender foresight had brought from the far-off home in 
Nazareth. That is all. And simple too in this, that that 
same picture, that same sign, is repeated among us whenever 
a little child is born into the world. 

Many of you remember Pompilia’s words, as she clasped 
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in her arms the baby boy given to her for six short happy — 
weeks : 
“‘T never understood God’s birth before, 
How He grew likest God in being born.” 


No, but now she realizes, now she does understand. And so, 
that all may understand, this sign is given: a mother and 
her child wrapped, like all other babies then, in swaddling 
clothes and lying in a place that was free to all, a place to 
which the poorest could come, a manger in the stable of a 
wayside inn. 

Here then is the star we see shining, as we cleanse our 
window and look through it to what lies beyond. But this 
star too, as we have said, is itself a sign: What if, as we 
gaze at it, it opens out and becomes no longer a star merely, 
but rather a great path of light shining between earth and 
heaven, bringing the glory of God down here to our very 
feet, lighting up the place where we are standing with a 
radiance so divine that we know in very truth that this too 
is holy ground ? 

In what words shall I try to tell you this morning the 
message of the star? What does this Christmas joy of ours 
really signify ? You have heard it as St. John saw it in the 
Gospel for to-day. In the beginning, he tells us, was the 
word, the Logos, that word, that eternal wisdom of God, 
by whom all things were made ; that word which has always 
been a light shining in the darkness, and lighting every man 
that cometh into the world. And in Jesus Christ we see 
that word at last made flesh and tabernacling among us, 
we behold His glory, “ glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” There you are in the heights 
where theology and philosophy meet, and it would be hard. 
for the wisest to add a word to what St. John has told us. 

Or you can come down from those heights, as I would 
invite you to come this morning, turn to the poetry of the 
Hebrew psalms, and take as a Christmas message this that 
our text has to tell us of what Bethlehem means: ‘‘ Mercy 
and truth are met together; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other. Truth shall flourish out of the earth; 
and righteousness hath looked down from heaven.” The 
meeting-place of God and man, the life which makes earth 
and heaven at one, that is what we see as we look with the 
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shepherds on the Christ Child born to-day. And you know 
how it is that in Him earth and heaven are made one ; it is 
just because, as God’s righteousness and God’s peace, God’s 
truth and God’s love shine out there once for all revealed in 
Jesus Christ, they call up in us those same God-like qualities 
which we have seen in Him. We love because He first loved 
us. We live because He has brought us life. 

Ah, yes, do not think our text is just the vague poetic 
expression of some ideal union between the goodness that 
is in heaven and the goodness that lies latent in this sin- 
stained world of ours. Where is it that mercy and truth 
are met together, where is it that righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other? Is it somewhere away in the far-off 
desert where no eye but God’s can watch the glorious union ? 
Is it only in the fields and gardens of Palestine that truth 
has flourished out of the earth and righteousness has looked 
down from heaven? No, no, it is nothing distant, nothing 
ideal that these words are meant to picture for us. It is 
in the souls of men, in human character, in your life and in 
mine, and in the lives of our brothers all around us, in the 
people we do business with day by day, whom we see in 
street and railway carriage, of whom we read in the papers. 

It is here that this wonderful thing is happening, this 
wedding of earth and skies is being perfected. It isin human 
hearts that righteousness and peace are kissing each other, 
and they are doing it because of what God has done. Weare 
reaching up to touch God’s life, just because God has stooped 
totouch us. Because Christ was born in Bethlehem, because 
He has tabernacled among us, because we have beheld His 
glory, therefore grace and truth, hidden else, shy, weak, 
irresolute, buried out of sight, can spring up now to meet His 
tenderness, to respond to His truth and dignity. That is 
what we mean when we say that the Christ Child must be 
born in us, even as He was born once in Bethlehem. That is 
the glorious truth which we are to take away with us from all 
our festivities, and which is going to make all the world a 
different place. It is not only “God with us ” that the name 
Emmanuel means, it is ‘God in us.’”’ This is the gospel 
for which the world is waiting, this is the good news which 
- some have so rediscovered for themselves that they have gone 
out proclaiming it as a New Theology, forgetting perhaps 
meanwhile something of the proportion of truth. 
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And yet I do not believe that even at these God means 
us to mock ; for if indeed men had forgotten what Emmanuel 
means, if they had forgotten that Christ was born once in this 
world, just in order that His perfect nature might spring to 
life in every one of those who should be drawn to worship at 
His feet ; if they had forgotten that, they had forgotten the 
gospel of the Incarnation, and we may well thank God that by 
any means they are hearing it once again. 


“O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 

Descend to us, we pray ; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in; 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel.” 


That is the prayer which, when it is answered, is going to 
change us and to change the world as nothing else can do. 
And the answer is close at hand, if we will only take it. 
Righteousness has looked down from heaven, and all that is 
noble in us longs to rise and meet it. Christ’s Spirit is abroad, 
we have felt Him this very day, knocking at our door, if only 
we had room to open and let Him come in. That is all we 
need do, just to make room, and He will come : just to cast 
out the egotism, and conceit, and greed, which fill us so full 
of self that they crush out the tender and beautiful things, 
killing the Holy Innocents within ourselves as Herod killed 
them in the streets of Bethlehem. 

Come to us then, O Spirit of the living and loving Christ ; 
make this sacrament be to us at all times the outward sign 
of Thine inward presence ; come to us to-day even as a little 
child, make us humble and teachable and open-hearted, make 
us every day more like Thyself, and lead us, we pray Thee, 
into that kingdom of love to which no man can come, unless 
he will stoop his head and enter as a little child. 


“TO THEM THAT LOOK FOR HIM”? 


“Unto them that look for Him shall He appear.” —HEs. ix. 28. 


Wi gather this morning to communicate the Easter 


joy. And you notice in two distinct ways we are 
5 passing on this joy. In the Sacrament of the Holy 

Communion one by one, yet as one body, we have received, 
or are about to receive, the Christ who is our Life. And yet 
we do not stop with that; not even the straitest sacra- 
mentarian thinks it enough to feed upon the sacred symbols 
of our dying Lord’s undying love. Beside that, by prayer 
and hymn and even by the foolishness of preaching, we try 
to open our hearts to receive and embody that inward 
reality of which the broken bread and the wine poured out 
are the appointed symbols. 

And what is true of our worship as a whole is true of the 
Resurrection, which we are celebrating to-day. Just as we 
lose the balance of worship if we do not put the outward act 
and the inward definition each in its own place, so is it as we 
look at the Gospel of the risen Christ. 


“What profits it that He is risen, 
If dead in sins thou yet dost lie? 
If yet thou cleavest to thy prison 
What profit that He dwells on high? 
His triumph will avail thee nought. 
If thou hast ne’er the battle fought.” 


You may call it the voice of religion, you may call it experi- 
mental mysticism ; it is, at any rate, sane mysticism, such a 
mysticism as that of which St. Paul and St. John are full. It 
does not say the outward fact is nothing, the historical has no 
place in religion, the subjective, your own vital experience, is 
all. What it does say is: Put each into its own place ; 
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cherish all the truth of that historical religion in which 
Christianity has been embodied, do not lightly throw away 
even one of those traditions which our fathers handed down 
to us, and which helped them to get to God ; but remember 
that nothing that remains outside your own experience can 
save you, no creed, no phrase, no ceremony, no happening has 
become your religion, the bond which unites your soul to God 
and to your brothers, until you have made it a part of your 
own subjective life. 

There it is—the Christian faith, a part of history, a life 
lived, a progressive revelation, written down and handed on, 
embodied in a society, treasured up and celebrated and admin- 
istered in sacred mysteries, proclaimed in a creed. Just as 
the New Jerusalem in St. John’s vision was let down from 
heaven to earth, so the faith of Christ has come to us from 
above, things seen and done and felt and known which we 
have heard with our ears and which our fathers have told us ; 
and yet all that, if it is to make us ourselves Christians and 
propagators of the Gospel, all that waits for us totake it to 
our hearts, and to realize it as part of our own vital experience, 
to live it out in the terms of our own human life. 

You cannot, in a word, transmit the Christian faith until 
you have transmuted it so that you are yourself living Christ. 

And now, coming back to Easter Day and the mani- 
festation of the risen Master, let me say that from the 
resurrection as it has been recorded for us, from the stories 
of those first appearings which the Gospels give us, we may 
learn much—we may learn perhaps everything—about the 
conditions under which those early experiences may be 
repeated in us, and we ourselves, even in this twentieth cen- 
tury, may see Christ. It is strange how many Christians there 
are to-day who are just in the same perplexity as the disciples 
and the faithful women were on the eve of the first Easter Day. 
It is wonderful, as one reads the current literature of our own 
time, to find how many are saying, as Mary Magdalene said 
in the garden, when she stood there early in the morning on 
the first day of the week, “ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid Him.” Forgive me if I 
speak chiefly to those to-day ; I think it is to them that you 
would desire that I should try, God helping me, to speak. I 
am not thinking just now of the many who, for the moment at 
any rate, do not care, or do not seem to care, about spiritual 
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things at all. The Easter message cannot be the first that 
they will learn ; Christmas with its gospel of the childlike 
presence in the childlike heart, Good Friday with its dynamic 
force of love, melting the ice, and breaking down all barriers, 
must first dawn for them. And I am not thinking of those 
faithful and loving souls, visibly blessed day by day by the 
grace and comfort of God, to whom the risen Christ has been 
year by year, in joy and sorrow, the source and strength of 

‘all their life. But thinking just of those others to whom the 
message of Easter Day is blurred and indistinct, let us see if 
our gospel, especially perhaps this chapter from which the 
Gospel for the day is taken, has not something to say to them. 
Let us see if from the experiences of these first believers, we 
cannot get a picture of the stages through which we ourselves 
must pass from doubt to open vision, the conditions upon 
which faith may be reborn in us, 

Reborn, I say, for these men and women of whom we are 
thinking have had a faith, which once meant much to them. 
And then somehow it faded out. New knowledge came, and 
the simple story of the Bible ceased to be simple at all. You 
could no longer puzzle it out, or fit it into its place. Or the 
busy cares of a hard life intervened, and, though you did not 
cease to believe, faith was no longer active ; it retired into the 
background, it seemed to be a little out of place, unnecessary, 
an intruder almost in the pursuits to which you were giving 
all the hours of your day. Others again had fallen into the 
fierce grip of doubt; doubt which, though it need by no 
means be devil-born, does yet for some of us put out the light 
of heaven, and shut us up in the fortress of Giant Despair. 
Some momentary blow has fallen upon you; your life had 
grown with the life of some dear one till your hearts were knit 
together as David’s and Jonathan’s were; and then at a 
stroke death took away the light of your eyes, and for a while 
you could not look up and say, “ It is the Lord.’”’ Your heart 
was too much lacerated, and though now, perhaps, when the 
months and years have gone by, you no longer cry, as you did 
at first, “‘ Give him back to me,” yet you say, “ My faith 
has never been the same again since that happened. God’s 
love did not hold me up in the time of trouble, as I thought it 
was going to do. The valley of the shadow of death is dark 
and lonely for me, at any rate, and I cannot say that even 
Christ has forme swallowed up death in victory.” 
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My brother, my sister, if for you, or for some one whom you 
love, the Easter faith, the Easter joy, is shadowed by thoughts 
or experiences such as these, then take one lesson from the 
garden where Mary Magdalene stood and wept, even while 
the Master whom she was seeking was close behind her ! 
“ Unto them that look for Him shall He appear.” 

She was looking for Him, though-indeed she sought Him 
where He was no longer to be found. “ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead”’ was the first message that God sent to 
her. And so perhaps are we—among dead phrases, feeble 
words thrown out by finite minds at infinite realities, dead 
forms of living truth, how often you find men seeking Christ. 
They have not heard that He is not here ; they have not 
known that things that are shaken are continually being 
removed, that things which are not shaken may remain. 
Some unspiritual teaching given in childhood, some material 
view of faith, some false dogma of the literal interpretation, or 
the verbal inaccuracy of Scripture has oppressed their mind 
and stunted their power of apprehension. They are troubled 
because Christ, the Son of God, the Living Truth, is not there, 
where they are told they must seek Him or nowhere else ; they 
do not know that they are groping among the grave-clothes, 
which belong to a dead past ; while all the time out in the 
world of realities Christ is still moving among men, inspiring the 
brave with knowledge, ruling them from that centre of the 
world’s life to which He has ascended, speaking to them no 
longer in parables, but revealing some of the many things which 
now they are able to hear, guiding them still by His spirit into 
allthe truth. That is the first message which comes to those 
who are looking dumbly for a Christ whom they have loved 
and lost. Seek no more the living among the dead; He is 
risen, He is not here. It is a thrilling message, for it speaks to 
that in us which is most active, most alive, most full of 
activity and hope. It speaks 'to our intellectual forces, and 
bids us go boldly out into the wide world of thought and 
knowledge, into all the range of men’s expanding ideas and 
find Christ there. It addresses itself to the will, and calls us 
to brace ourselves to meet life with a new inspiration, certain 
that in the conduct of affairs, in the ordering of man’s destiny, 
in the play and interplay of character and circumstance, of 
creed and conduct, of experience and faith, Christ is still there 
in the midst of it all, bringing God’s power to bear, ordering all 
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things, restoring all things, guiding and guarding the indi- 
vidual life, and bringing joy even out of sorrow, and revealing, 
as only He can do, the soul of goodness in things evil. All 
that, this first message has to say to the mind and will of him 
who hearsit. But there is another, a tenderer message, which 
I would leave with you to-day. ‘‘ Unto them that look for 
Him shall He appear,” that is the word written all over these 
Gospel records of the manifestation of the risen Lord. And 
it is the word for which I know many holy and humble men are 
waiting, even though for a while their eyes are holden and 
they cannot see beyond. Look at Mary Magdalene. Be- 
cause she came there early in the morning seeking Him, 
because she would fain show her love even for the dead body 
of Him who had saved her in the midst of her sins, and 
revealed to her her true and better self ; because, even when 
she could not find Him, she still lingered, gazing through her 
tears at the place where they had laid Him ; because, though 
all hope seemed to have gone, she still sought Him and would 
not be turned aside from seeking—therefore to her, to her, the 
sinner, He first appeared and she became the messenger of the 
glad tidings to all the rest. To her once, because she had 
loved much, much had been forgiven ; to her now, because 
she still loved even to the end, much was revealed. 

And so it was with the rest. Peter and John, as they 
came running with eager hearts to the tomb; the two dis- 
ciples who walked to Emmaus and talked of Him as they went ; 
Thomas, the type of doubting, critical, modernist souls every- 
where ; the Eleven, gathered in His name ; the men busy at 
their old task of fishing in the lake where once they used to 
fish with Him beside them in the boat ; St. Stephen, Saul of 
Tarsus, St. Augustine—always, different as they were in their 
thoughts, their feelings, their circumstances, always it was 
unto them that looked for Him that He appeared. 

So it always has been, and so it must be still. This revela- 
tion cannot come save to them who work for it. And so 
the message of Easter Day to those who love His appearing 
is surely this : Go on looking for Him humbly and reverently. 
Let nothing make you despair, and then to you too, in His 
own time and in His own way, He shall appear. He may not 
come to you just as you are expecting Him to come ; spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned, and the risen Christ, who 
would not let Mary cling to His feet, cannot reveal Himself 
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to us on the lower plane of experience on which we are too 
apt to dwell, nor become a part of that earthly life to which 
we too often cling. But when once He has manifested 
Himself to you, when once He has come to the seeking soul 
and satisfied the desire of your love, you will never doubt, 
you will never be bewildered, you will never despair again. 
No change of spiritual atmosphere which the progress of the 
world may bring, no widening of the bounds of knowledge, 
no activities of worldly business, no desolating bereavement, 
no seeming failure, no assaults of the spirit that denies, will 
shake your faith. You will know in whom you have believed, 
you will have received Him into the innermost recesses of 
your own consciousness, and you will dwell with Him and He 
will dwell with you, down in a deep calm, whatsoever storms 
may shake the world. 

May this, by God’s great love, be your experience, if 
indeed it has not been yours as yet. And when it comes to 
you, or if it has come to you, then remember that it is as you 
communicate this faith, that the body of the Church is built 
tee and others are brought in to be sharers of the joy of their 

ord. 

“Go unto My brethren ”’ is still Christ’s word to every one 
to whom He has spoken by name, and made them know that 
He is risen indeed. ‘Go unto My brethren,” to those others 
who are still doubting, still bewildered ; let your lives, if 
ye be risen with Christ, be the evidence of things which are 
not seen, of those eternal realities which are the rock-bed of 
faith ; for ye are witnesses of these things, you to whom 
Christ has made Himself known ; ye are witnesses of those 
things, and there are no other witnesses, there are no other 
save you who can carry the Easter message abroad into the 
world which so sorely needs it. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD’S GENTLENESS! 


“ Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt offering, 
and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water 
that was in the trench.” —1 Kines xviii. 38. 

“But the Lord was not in the fire.”’—1 KinGs xix. 12. 


E often talk of the gap that exists between the 
\ \ ) spirit of the Old Testament, some parts of it especi- 
ally, and the spirit of Christ. We do not perhaps 
always realize that we can carry the matter much further 
backthanthat. For what is this Old Testament itself but just 
the record of how Christ, the Word of God, was continually 
striving to bridge that gap as it existed in the lives of men, 
so that you find in its pages a kind of conflict always going 
forward, not just between the man of God and the people 
who. rejected him, but still more within the hearts of the 
patriarchs, and prophets, and seers themselves. You see it 
in Abraham, in Jacob, in Moses, in David, in Solomon ; 
now it is the Christ spirit which triumphs, now the earth 
spirit, the spirit of pride, or of lying, or of lust, or of cruelty, 
or of disbelief, which is opposingit. And it is just because 
that conflict is so visible throughout his short, stormy history, 
that Elijah interests usso much. To the Jews, as we know, 
he seemed always the typical prophet ; it was not Isaiah 
who was to come again, nor even Moses the great deliverer, it 
was always Elijah; and I fancy that we have that feeling, 
I fancy that many of us are glad, when our Sunday lessons 
bring his heroic figure before us again. 

Now without going any further than the Lessons for this 
morning’s and this evening’s services, you cannot but see 
that the greatness of Elijah consisted above all in this: that 
in him you observe almost more vividly than in any other of 
the heroes of the Bible this union of opposites, this conflict 
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between the two spirits. More than Jacob who became 
Israel, more than Saul whose name was changed to Paul, 
he shows us the birth-pangs of the revelation of God in men. 
More than others, I say, because from the first he was whole- 
hearted for God. There was no youth given to self, as in 
Jacob’s story ; no early zeal in which he was persecuting the 
true Church, as St. Paul had done. From the moment that 
he flashes into the story, with his shaggy beard and hair, 
his gaunt, ascetic figure, his commanding voice, his fiery 
eye, it isin the name of the Lord—“ As the Lord liveth, before 
whom I stand ’’—that he delivers every message. Indeed, 
the first sermon that one wants to preach about Elijah is 
one on the power of the man whose mind is made up, who 
has no doubt, no double mind, no arresting thought, no 
suspicion of compromise. That is Elijah as we see him in 
the first of these two chapters. King Ahab seems like a child 
before him ; the priests of Baal are there for him to mock 
at them ; he throws the glamour of his strong personality 
over all the people gathered together on Mount Carmel to 
watch the contest. Through the whole long day it was one 
man against the world, and that one man exults to have it 
so. He never doubts his victory ; he is ready to put all to 
the test ; “How long halt ye—stumble ye—between two 
opinions ? If the Lord be God, follow Him; but if Baal, 
then follow him.’’ And so the scene draws on to its solemn 
close ; the prophet draws near, and repairs the broken altar, 
and puts up his simple prayer, and receives his answer. 
“And it came to pass at the time of the offering of the 
evening oblation, that Elijah the prophet came near, and said, 
O Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, let it 
be known this day that thou art God in Israel, and that I 
am thy servant, and that I have done all these things at thy 
word. 

So, because his mind was made up, because his trust in 
God was absolute, inevitable, king, priests, and people are 
at his mercy; his triumph, we say, was complete. 

But was it ? What has happened that within a single 
day you find him, a solitary fugitive in the desert, throwing 
himself down in abject despair under the juniper tree, with 
the prayer of men’s extremity, the prayer for death, upon 
his lips ?. You may talk, as we might talk naturally nowadays, 
about overwrought nerves ; of the strong reaction after such 
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a scene as that in which he had just been the chief actor. 
And indeed there is evidently something physical in this 
dejection ; that is why the first message that reaches him is 
such a very tender one, the message that, before he faces 
the journey that lies before him, he must eat and drink and 
rest. But there is more in it than that. When you consider 
the tremendous vision which follows, when you remember 
that what Elijah learnt in Mount Horeb was a treasure, which 
the world has never lost since, a new revelation of God’s 
character, a new light thrown for all time upon man’s life, 
you will realize that this flight, this despair, this failure, had 
their roots deep down in the prophet’s heart. For Elijah 
had failed. The fire, indeed, for which he prayed, had 
descended from heaven, his sacrifice had been accepted, his 
enemies had been put to shame, and had perished, “‘ but the 
Lord was not in the fire.’’ His great and splendid. victory 
was not God’s. Just as at a later day, another prophet 
cried over Jerusalem, “Take away her battlements, for they 
are not the Lord’s,’”’ even so now Elijah’s defence, in which 
he trusted, was not the Lord’s. He had something yet to 
learn, before he could do the work for which he was sent ; 
just as Moses had, when he too fled into the wilderness, and 
there saw the bush that burned and was not consumed, and 
heard Jehovah’s voice. 

Where, then, lay the root of Elijah’s failure? Why, with 
his mind made up, with his absolute confidence in God, was 
he yet driven to despair ? 

Well, I think the answer is that he did not rightly under- 
stand the God whom he served: that is the root of most 
of the failures of good men; they have not yet learned 
Christ. They are absolutely devoted, heroic, self-sacrificing, 
but, just because their idea of God is wrong, or rather is 
imperfect, their life, their work, does not succeed. Think 
what it means to know God; think of the prayer which we 
pray continually at the supreme moment of our worship ; 
the prayer that “the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, may keep our hearts and minds in the knowledge 
and love of God.” That is what the knowledge and love 
of God can do for those over whose whole self they keep 
guard ; they can bring a peace that is beyond understanding ; 
incomprehensible, because it is infinite and eternal; a peace 
which makes a man moderate and humble when things go 
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well with him, cheerful and steadfast when they go ill, 
avoiding the extremes both of elation and of depression. 
And of that peace Elijah knew nothing, because, hero as he 
was, he had not yet learnt to know God. 


“Workman of God, oh lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like, 
And on the darkest battlefield 

Thou shalt know where to strike.” 


He knew Him indeed, as so many of us know Him, as the 
distant, the transcendent God, strong and terrible, whose 
voice shakes the earth and breaks in pieces the cedars of 
Lebanon. But as you read the story of Mount Horeb, you 
find that there were two things which he did not know, and 
yet which God, through him, was going to teach the world. 
First, he did not know that God was not only the Lord who 
sits above the water-floods; He is also the Spirit who dwells 
in man, in every man, even in those who are least conscious 
of His presence. And if in every man, then certainly in 
Elijah himself, certainly in the man who, however imperfect 
his knowledge, is trying to the utmost of his power to be 
God’s soldier and servant. That was where Elijah had gone 
wrong ; he believed in God, he did not believe in man ; he 
did not even believe in himself as God’s agent. And so 
when he went and stood at the entering in of the cave, to 
hear what God would say, this was the twofold message 
which reached him. Just when he is crying out, “I, even I, 
only am left a prophet of the Lord,” he is told of that silent 
multitude throughout the land, who are still faithful, the 
uncounted, the unknown, who are quietly holding by the 
truth which their fathers had taught them, and refusing to 
turn aside from God. Just when he is declaring that he 
himself is useless, his best efforts of no avail, he hears that 
all the future of his country still depends upon his steadfast- 
ness ; king and prophet, ruler and teacher, both are to be 
called into their place at his word. However conscious he 
may be of all he cannot do, this at least is his high commission : 
to anoint Jehu to be king over Israel, and to anoint Elisha to 
be prophet in his room. 

Such is the message that reaches him, the truth that 
struggles into consciousness on Mount Horeb in the hour 
of his despair. ‘‘ God is never so far off as even to be near.” 
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He dwells in all the children into whom He has breathed the 
breath of life. Believing in Him, you must believe in human 
nature too, for only through men can He fulfil His purpose ; 
only by human hands can the New Jerusalem be built. 
And in the manner of its coming, through the still small 
_ voice, the voice of a gentle stillness, the revelation showed 
him yet one thing more. It showed him that influence is 
always a stronger thing than force, that to lead with a silken 
chain is better than to bind with links of iron; that even 
great reforms, even difficult tasks, are accomplished not by 
might nor by power, but by the breathing in of that spirit 
of the Lord which is the spirit of perfect gentleness, of 
indefeasible patience. 

My friends, this grand and moving story comes down to 
us clothed in a form which is full of Eastern colour and imagery, 
but after all, as you look at the substance beneath the cloth- 
ing, it is simply the story of a man’s religious experience. 
It presents to us just the lesson which so many of us still 
need to learn for ourselves ; and it may be that to some of 
us it may come in something the same way that it came to 
him, For many of us who meet here this morning are still 
thinking of holidays, and cf the beauty and the quietude 
which we have found among the hills, or by the river, or the 
sea. And this is the story of a man to whom indeed holidays, 
in our sense of the word, could, I suppose, have made no 
appeal, but who did need in the crisis of his life to keep 
Holy day; not as others were keeping it, not in the accus- 
tomed and conventional way, but by himself among the 
mountain solitudes, and face to face with the elemental 
forces of nature. And it was because he did not stay upon 
the surface of these things, because he could penetrate 
behind them, and hear a voice deeper than the wind, stronger 
than the fire, older than the mountains, that through them 
there came to him the knowledge of what God is like, and of 
where He may be found. 

I wonder whether we, even with Christ’s Gospel to teach 
us, even with all our Bible readings and sermons, our ser- 
vices and sacraments, have learnt that lesson yet. Do we 
know what God is like ? Do we know how close to us He is, 
moment by moment? Do we realize that all the history 
of the world, the history of our country, yes, of our own 
parish and of our own family, is the history of His spirit 
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striving to realize itself in man? Is it a source of peace 
and confidence to us to know that men are never wholly 
left without His guidance, that He never wholly abandons 
any, even though they may seem to have wholly abandoned 
Him? Are we still looking for God, as Elijah did, in the 
fire ? or do we believe, believe so that we can steadily and 
strongly act upon it, that the way to draw out the best in 
men is by the voice of gentle stillness ; by the influence of 
quiet, cheerful, natural friendliness and trust ; the way, in 
truth, which Christ our Lord always used to every one 
whom He met face to face? It is worth while, I think, to 
remember that by some fine instinct, the very name which 
has been given to those among us who have had the ad- 
vantage of education and leisure and refinement, is the name 
which expresses this truth, though we use it, as a rule, 
without thinking what it means. How Christian a name it 
is, the name of gentleman, of gentlewoman! How nobly 
it sums up the essence of man’s nature asit is at its best, as 
it is in other words, when he knows what God is like! Not 
in the wind, not in the earthquake, not in the fire, but in 
the quiet patience, the unruffled temper of every one who has 
learnt of Christ to be a gentleman, the Eternal Strength which 
made and ruled the universe has His dwelling-place. ‘‘ Be 
still then, and know that I am God.’ Let all this splendid 
drama of three thousand years ago, all the garnered experi- 
ence of this hero of the old days, come to a point in you and 
in me in this simple result. Let us try the method of God’s 
gentleness in one single difficult relationship of our life; let 
us bring it to bear just where we have found that we have 
not been able to succeed, where some stubborn nature or 
some hard or annoying task confronts us. And if we do 
that steadily, unflinchingly, curbing our natural inclination 
to impatience or to ill-temper, trusting always to the Christ 
in us, not to ourselves, to accomplish His work; then, be 
sure, we shall succeed, and, succeeding, we shall never dare 
to give way to despair, we shall never want to be cynical or 
pessimistic again ; for we shall know that the spirit of gentle- 
ness is the spirit of the Almighty, we shall realize what it 
means to us in our daily life that it is the Lamb of God who 
sits upon the throne of the Universe and reigns. = 


“REMEMBER THEM THAT ARE IN BONDS”?! 


‘Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them.”— 


HE, xiii. - 3. 


E were saying last Sunday evening that the Christian 
is here to reflect God’s character. And to-night I 


want to ask, “ Is there an essential quality in the 
divine nature ; is there something which we may call the 
heart of God’s character, some prevailing feature in which 
the most godlike man will most resemble Him ?”’ 

Well, of course; there is. The whole revelation of God 
to man has shown us increasingly that all of Him can be 
summed up in one word. As we go straight to Christ, the 
very Son of God, in whom dwelt the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily ; as you look in Him for the essential quality of 
Godhead, beyond ail shadow of doubt or hesitation you find 
it here, Hereby know we the love of God, because that God 
hath sent His Son to be the Saviour of the world. ‘“‘ The 
Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.”’ 

And that saving love of His showed itself not only as 
a grand universal charity; it was the one lost man, the 
one lost woman, whom He sought and saved; whoever 
was overlooked, passed by, forgotten, despised by other 
people, that one Christ would seek out, would notice, would 
let him know that He cared for him, respected him, and 
believed in him. Was it a publican? he too was a son of 
Abraham; was it an outcast woman? she too could be 
forgiven, could, at His word, go and sin no more. And 
so when the day of the Cross came, it was surely because 
He was loving men in just the same way in which He had 
always loved them, one by one, that in that darkest hour 
He could still draw a brigand’s hardened heart to turn and 
beg His pardon and His peace. 
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And we know how the men who have been nearest to 
God have always had just that same compassion, that indi- 
vidualizing love for those who most needed to be loved. It 
has always been God in them moving out in the passion of 
pity for suffering, of which they have been conscious. Think 
of Moses when he must go back among his brethren, how 
he heard the voice which said, “‘ I have seen, I have seen the 
affliction of my people which are in Egypt, and am come. 
down to deliver them.’’ Think how St. Vincent de Paul, 
when men asked him mockingly what the love of Christ 
would have him do in the presence of the galley slave, for 
whom he was pleading, did not hesitate, but himself took 
the place of the slave, serving at the oar under the lash, 
so that he might go free. 

Or think of the hero of Molokai. I expect it is still as 
it was when I crossed the Pacific Ocean more than twenty 
years ago ; ahush seemed to have fallen over the passengers, 
who had all gathered along the taffrail to get a glimpse of 
the island as it came in sight. And if anyone came on 
deck who did not know the story, there was some one ready 
to tell him in reverent and quiet tones that that was the 
leper island, where Father Damien was giving his life for 
those poor outcast men and women. 

That, every one knows, is the Christlike temper, that 
above all others. And if that was and is the spirit of God 
revealed in Christ, then He did not only reveal it, He did 
not only as it were placard across the world the motto which 
should be the inspiration of all His followers, “‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ’; He 
did far more than that ; He gathered men together into one 
communion and fellowship to be His body, and the body 
in which His spirit might live, the vehicle through which 
it might be carried down through the ages, and dispersed 
through a thousand channels out into the cold and needy 
life of the world. 

It is because we are His body that this appeal of the 
Forward Movement is coming home to us to-day. 

If I appealed to you in the name of Moses or St. Vincent 
de Paul, or even Father Damien, you might well reply, 
“Tam not built like that. We are not all heroes ; we cannot 
all take our lives in our hands and give them away to save 
the leper and the slave.’’ And you would be quite right. 
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We are not asked, only the exceptional man or woman is 
asked, to throw work and friend and family on one side, 
and bind himself for life or death to the service of his brothers 
who are in bonds. Another way—I will not say a better 
way, for both are God’s ways—another way is open to you 
and me. It is to realize what a body means, and what 
the members of a body must be ready to do and to endure, 
if they are indeed alive. That is what we ought to have 
learnt as Churchmen. God forgive us, who are set here to 
be your teachers, because we have so little understood and 
practised it ourselves. But that is what we are set here 
in the Church to learn. There is no part of the body which 
is not needful, there is no part which is not honourable ; 
nay, if any part seems less honourable, the Christlike way 
is to bestow upon that weak member more abundant honour ; 
in other words, to take more trouble, to spend more thought 
and love and prayer uponit. For though it may seem that 
the eye is better than the ear, or the hand than the foot, 
the fact is that all are joined together to make the body a 
perfect whole. God has need of each one alike ; each draws 
his life from the body and each one must play his part for 
the good of the whole, the stronger helping the weaker, 
without any thought of superiority. For “whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or whether 
one member is honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” 
That is what it means to be a body, and we are the body 
of Christ, each one severally a member thereof. We do not 
need to be of any exceptional character or temperament, 
we do not need to break away from the circumstances in 
which we have been placed, or the work which has been 
given ustodo. Just here, living together in our own homes, 
following our different occupations, we are meant to unite 
in Christ’s name to make ourselves His band of brothers, 
the knighthood of His Round Table. It ought to be as 
impossible for us, who bear His Cross upon our foreheads, 
to see wrong going on without trying, as a body, to set it 
right, as it would have been to Sir Galahad when, with the 
vision of the Holy Grail to strengthen him, he rode abroad 
redressing human wrongs. That is what the Church of 
Christ is here to do. Only we do not think that the way, 
for most of us, at any rate, is to do it in isolation. We 
are meant to do it, we are set here to do it, as a fellowship, 
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acting together under our leaders ; taking counsel together ; 
working together ; praying together ; realizing in the Holy 
Communion what communion means, the drinking in together 
of the spirit of our Head, who is also our Heart, the absorbing 
into our members the strength with which He feeds our 
souls. 

It is to that consciousness then that I am venturing to 
appeal to-night. This Forward Movement will have helped 
us greatly, if it has only made us realize more clearly than 
we have done before that a Church is not only an Association 
for the worship of God, but also an Association, the greatest 
Friendly Society in the world, for carrying forward the work 
which Christ did when He was on earth ; for reflecting the 
character of the God whose compassions are infinite, and 
whose mercies are new every morning. 

And in these days we are asked to direct our compassion 
above all in one direction. ‘‘ Remembering them that are 
in bonds, as bound with them.” I fancy, indeed I feel 
certain, when I read the whole passage, that the text means 
what it says literally, just as literally as the prayer in our 
own Litany for all prisoners and captives. It was an appeal 
for the slave. It was a call to Christians to put themselves 
in that slave’s place and to do to him just what they would 
have others do to them if they were slaves. 

But the words reach very wide. The slavery of which 
the text speaks was not, even then, horrible as it was, the 
worst kind of slavery. There are no bonds so hard, so 
degrading, as those which a man forges for himself. Even 
the prison, with its convict dress, its solitary confinement, 
its heart-breaking labour, has in it the possibility of reforma- 
tion. Men have been the better for being there; even the 
slave’s heart can be given to God. But in that bondage, 
of which we are thinking to-night, there is no single element 
of good. The darkness of that prison-house is indeed an 
eternal darkness. One by one, the young man, the boy 
even, binds the chains about himself. He begins with some 
careless feeling of good fellowship or manliness ; he is freeing 
himself, he imagines, from the restraints which a good home 
has placed upon him ; he has not a single thought of those 
which he is forging for himself. Presently perhaps there 
comes a check in the downward course. He has met some 
good girl whom he hopes one day to make his wife ; there is 
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something better than self-indulgence now on which he may 
spend his money. Besides, he knows she would not marry 
a drinking man. That is the time, perhaps, when the tug 
begins, the power of God and the power of evil contending 
for that man’s soul. And, thank God, many a time, with 
a good woman’s influence to help, the man is saved before 
it is too late. But ah, too often (which of us has not watched 
it?) the old habits reassert themselves. The man had not 
really got free, the chain was only hidden for a little time ; 
when he is married and settled down, when the doubt whether 
he will win the girl he loves is solved, then he sinks back 
into the old bondage again. He does not know that all 
God’s strength is waiting to help him if only he will be 
strong and courageous and go on fighting. He has never 
learnt, we have never taught him, that Christ the lover of 
men, the Saviour of the tempted, is alive in the world to-day. 
“ The devil, like a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour.” Yes, he knows that ; he has experienced 
that. But, “‘ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world”; and, “Thou shalt go upon the lion and 
adder, the young lion and the dragon shalt thou tread under 
thy feet ’—that he does not know, that he has never seen 
accomplished ; because we who ought to be doing it in Christ’s 
name, and by the power of His might, are sitting and making 
no sign. One day perhaps some terrible catastrophe opens 
his eyes to what it is that has happened. He is arrested for 
drunkenness, and his name, hitherto respected, is in every 
mouth; or in a fit of passion he strikes his wife, and his 
own self-disgust is even harder to bear. Or he loses his 
place, and his home, and sinks into the ruck of the undesir- 
ables, whom no one wants to employ. That process is going 
on and is, I fear, not a decreasing source of misery and 
unemployment. It feeds our prisons and our workhouses, 
our hospitals and lunatic asylums; it keeps an army of 
policemen and magistrates, warders and nurses, continually 
at work. It costs the nation uncounted millions in combating 
its effects, apart from the money which these men waste 
directly in self-indulgence, and indirectly by depriving the 
community of their service. But worst of all is the loss to 
manhood, to virtue, to family life, to Christ’s Church, to 
God’s Kingdom. That is the prison-house in which our 
brothers are shutting themselves up, powerless, it seems, 
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to break free. And it seems at first as if over the door of 
that prison were written the words which Dante saw above 
the gate of hell, ‘‘ All hope abandon ye who enter here.”’ 

And yet, and yet, is any man wholly powerless? Is 
there such a thing here on the earth as a hopeless hell? Is 
it not true that God can save to the uttermost ? Is it not 
true that, even when we are “‘ tied and bound with the chain 
of our sins,’’ when a man is struggling with his evil habits, 
as Laocoén and his sons in the well-known sculpture are 
struggling with the serpents which are coiling themselves 
about them, even then the pitifulness of Christ’s great mercy 
can still loose us? Yes, it is true, on one condition—that. 
all the forces which Christ has gathered on this earth to 
bring His help to bear will run to that man’s help. ‘‘ We 
have no power of ourselves to help ourselves”; and there 
does come a time when through blindness of ignorance, to 
which no one has brought light, or through long disuse, 
which has destroyed alike the power of initiative in a man’s 
will, and his sense of God’s present help, he has not power 
even to see the hand stretched out to him, nor to reach out 
his own to grasp it. 

And so from the beginning the body of Christ must play 
its part as a body, remembering them that are in bonds, - 
as bound with them. Remember them—that is all that I 
am asking you to-night. Remember all the terrible attrac- 
tion their sin exercises upon the young, the weak, the easy- 
going, so that we shall see to it that that attraction is 
continually counteracted by higher and brighter influences. 
Remember, too, how often these weaknesses and ignorances 
have been the cause of these men’s destruction, and 
so make provision that no lads shall go out from our homes 
and our schools without having been taught and warned, 
and so armed against temptation. Yes, remember too 
that through personal influence God’s Spirit can still be 
brought to bear even upon those who seem most hopeless, 
most helpless ; that it is just those far-wandered sheep that 
Jesus Christ came to seek and to save, and that we must 
do that seeking, that finding out and following up, that 
making friends, in a word, with those whose friendship may 
not be very attractive at first sight, in order that through 
us Christ may do the saving. 

And let me close with one word of cheer, For if only 
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we will do our part, God is waiting there, waiting inside men, 
not just outside them, to co-operate with us. If. only we 
could see into the depth of our brother’s soul, we could never 
doubt that that is true; never doubt that the powers of 
regeneration are still alive within him. 

A few years ago, a space was cleared in the middle of 
Westminster, just at the corner of Whitehall, for the new 
War Office Buildings. A hoarding was put round it, and 
for a year or two it stood vacant. And the first summer 
that plot of land was covered with a great crop of willow-herb. 
Men could not think what had happened; the seed could 
not have been blown in across the houses. Where had it 
come from? Well, what had happened was just this. 
There in that hard dry soil, built over, pressed down with 
stones and brick and rubble for hundreds of years, the roots 
of the willowherb had lain hidden, dead long since, you would 
have thought. No, not dead, only dormant, only powerless, 
only finding no chance of escape, no stimulus to rouse them 
to life. But when once the stones and rubble were removed, 
once the light and air came in, the sun and rain, the seeming 
dead roots were all astir again. They forced their way 
through the soil, nothing could stop them; they took root 
downward, they climbed up into the sunshine, till there 
were their purple blossoms all brilliant and beautiful, in 
the midst of the London streets. 

Even so, when the rubble of evil circumstances and 
bad habits, the stones of coldness and neglect, have been 
_ removed, the God in man will reach up to the air of heaven, 
the sunshine of God’s love. The roots of the divine nature 
are not wholly dead in one single human heart. It is for 
us to give them a chance to live and grow and bear flowers 
and fruit. And if you ask how this is to be done, again I 
answer, “‘ Only remember, only care enough, only let us 
join together to work and to pray in Christ’s name, and 
we shall learn how we are to help. In this as in all else itis 
true, love will find out the way.” 


BEAUTY, JOY, AND PRAISE. 
GOD’S PROGRAMME. 


“ Beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” —Isa. Ixi. 3. 


HEN our Lord stood up and took the roll in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, it was, you will remember, 


from this chapter that He read: “The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me ; because He hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the poor ; He hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

That has been called the programme of Christianity ; 
and, if the title fits, then in those other words which im- 
mediately follow, we may rightly find, I think, an even wider 
programme, the programme of God’s whole design alike in 
creation and in redemption: ‘‘ Beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.” That is the threefold promise of our text. 

Let us look at it for a moment as it affects the threefold 
aspect of our life here on earth, our life as it is concerned 
with the world outside us, our life as it touches the lives of 
others, our life as it looks toward God. 

‘“‘ Beauty for ashes ’’; there in three words you have the 
story of the world-process which, while it goes on continually ~ 
age after age, is yet repeated before our eyes with each year 
that brings back the spring-time and the summer. “‘ Beauty 
for ashes’’; you see it every time the brown fields are 
covered at a touch of the sun, or the lifeless-seeming beds in 
your garden are clothed with plants and flowers. That we 
watch each year; but we do not remember perhaps how 
everywhere nature is striving for beauty. Walk through 
the Undercliff down there in the Isle of Wight, and see how 
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the yawning scar of that great landslip has been converted 
into a bit of fairyland, or examine that varied growth of the 
nearest wayside ditch. Penetrate a fern-tree gully in New 
Zealand, where the crimson of flowering creeper flashes above 
your head, and the great tree-ferns make dark, cool avenues, 
through which the sun can hardly pierce even at midday ; 
or go into the nearest meadow and see what the ox-eyed 
daisies or the willow-herb are like. Take a microscope and 
work at the fine sand which you may shake out of a new 
sponge, full of minute shells hardly visible to the naked eye, 
yet as delicate and perfect in their convolutions as a nautilus 
shell ; or stand at night under ‘‘ the moon and stars which 
He has ordained,” and try to think back to the day when 
they were all masses of whirling fire-dust, without form and 
void ; and consider in each case how by the age-long process 
of His unerring law God has not only given order for chaos, 
life and form to the empty deep, but always in doing it has 
added that touch of loveliness, that beauty for ashes, which 
makes this earth of ours the paradise of the seeing eye and 
the feeling soul. 

And as you ask the reason of all this, how it is, why it is, 
that the world has been made so beautiful, the answer, I 
think, may best be given in the words of a child. He was 
watching the glow of the sunset sky, as you may watch it 
over Hindhead on some fine evening. And after gazing in 
silence for a long time he turned.to his mother and said, 
“I know what makes the sky so beautiful, mother dear ; 
God gets behind it and shines through.” 

Yes, that is true. But it is not the whole truth. That 
is the how. But what of the why? Why does God get 
behind the things that He has made, and shine through 
them all? Why, but because He wants His children to find 
Him there ; why, but because He will speak mind to mind, 
heart to heart, with us for whom this world was made, and 
who alone, because we alone share the mind of Him who 
made it, can see its beauty ? 

But we must pass on. “‘ Beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning.” Ifin that first promise we see God’s purpose 
for the world around us, then this second promise brings us 
into a higher region; it brings us face to face with God’s 
work in the region of man’s social relationships. It would 
not, I think, be difficult to show that all man’s upward growth, 
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all his increase in real knowledge from the day when he con- 
structed the first pair of wheels, on to the age of anesthetics 
and electricity and aeroplanes, has meant an addition to 
man’s joy, the lessening of his pain and toil and sorrow. 
But it must be enough for us to consider simply that meaning 
of the promise which the very form of the words suggests. 
“The oil of joy.”” Does not the phrase bring back to our 
mind that scene upon the road to Jericho, which is the theme 
of to-day’s Gospel; the neighbour, an unknown neighbour 
hitherto, who has found his brother wounded and bleeding, 
and who, for love’s sake, has bound up his wounds, pouring 
in oil and wine? Surely the point of this promise, the 
meaning which ties it up so closely with our Lord Himself, 
lies in this very fact that, as we learn to be neighbours, to 
come out of our isolation, and realize the nearness in which 
we are meant to live with one another, we do diminish the 
mourning and add to the happiness of the world. It may be 
in quite ordinary everyday ways that we do this. It begins, 
it always must begin, in the home circle. 


“To mak’ a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
O’ human life.” 


But the lessons of sympathy and happiness learnt there 
must be carried out into the wider family, the bigger house- 
hold to which Christ has taught us that we all belong—His 
family, His household. In all sorts of ways, direct and in- 
direct, that oil of joy is being poured in all round us, as the 
spirit of Christ spreads and permeates. 

Why, the very fact that in the last few years the death- 
rate in England, thanks to doctors and nurses, sanitary laws 
and higher wages, has gone down from 18 to 14 per thousand 
—think what that means of healthy and happy and useful 
men and women, spared to their friends and to their country 
to-day, who, if the nation had not worked together, roused 
to it by men like Lord Shaftesbury and Charles Kingsley, 
and women like Florence Nightingale, would have been sick 
or helpless or laid in their graves long since. ‘‘ The oil of 
joy for mourning.” To go about doing good, to fend off 
disease and pain and death, to increase happiness and health, 
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freedom and self-respect ; it is the very work which the 
Master set before His Church when He proclaimed that He 
Himself had come to bind up the broken-hearted, to preach 
glad tidings to the poor, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound. 

And if you ask why are we bound to carry out this pro- 
" gramme, why are we bound to be social-hearted ? then I will 
give you again the child’s reason. I will say it is because, for 
the Christian, God gets behind the lives of all our brothers 
and shines through them. I will say that in every one of our 
neighbours, and especially in every one who is in sorrow, need, 
sickness, or any other adversity, those of us who have learnt to 
know our Master’s face can see Christ. 

And, lastly, there is a higher promise still. Not only 
beauty for ashes ; that beauty, after all, is passing. Not only 
the oil of joy for mourning ; to every one there must come 
days when no oil, which your friend’s cruse can carry, will 
stay the bleeding of your heart. But man’s hope does not 
rest on what his brother’s hand can do for him. 

No gifts of civilization, no social life of city or parish, of 
home, or married love, or philanthropy, or friendship can 
assure our souls against the spirit of heaviness which at times 
rises up against a man, and, catching him by the throat, 
tells him that all these things may fall away and leave him 
standing at last naked, desolate, alone. 


“ Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day, 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see——” 


You need not be a pessimist to feel that the sad cadence of 
these words rings true. There is not one of us to whom 
sooner or later they will not prove their truth. But for that 
too God in His great purpose has provided. The onward 
march of man’s life is not going to lead him anywhere where 
the consolations of God cannot reach. That spirit of heaviness, 
that fatalism, that blind, self-centred faithlessness, which 
makes men feel at times that they are reaching out their hands 
into a dark and dreary void, where the light of life, the warmth 
of love, has all gone out ; that shrinking dread, with which 
some of us contemplate death, or even poverty or ill-health ; 
that hopelessness, with which a still larger number look for- 
ward to the day when the best-beloved shall be taken from 
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them ; all that is impossible to one who has put on “the 
arment of praise.” 

: To love Eod’s will first and last, to know, as St. Paul knew, 
that ‘“‘ neither life nor death, nor things present nor things to 
come, can separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord”’ ; to have found it true by our own experience 
that, whatever darkness we may have to pass through, the 
Father of mercies is hidden in it, His hand is stretched out to 
us through it all, though we cannot see it: this is to have 
gained the garment of praise, which is only another word for 
the habit of thanksgiving. 

And, wonder of wonders, as the beauty springs from the 
ashes, so of these very experiences, heavy and lacerating as 
they seem to be, the garment of praise is being woven. God 
gets behind them and shines through, as for some of us He 
never shines through the prosperous hours when all is 
well. 

Listen to the ‘‘ Thanksgiving ” of a modern Saint : 


“‘T would not miss one sigh or tear, 
Heart’s pang, or throbbing brow; 
Sweet was the chastisement severe, 
And sweet its memory now. 


Yes! let the fragrant scars remain, 
Love tokens in Thy stead, 

Faint shadows of the spear-pierced side 
And thorn-encompass’d head. 


Deny me wealth, far, far remove 
The lure of power or name; 

Hope thrives in straits, in weakness love, 
And faith in this world’s shame.” 


And so the good news of Christ is being daily fulfilled before 
our eyes: the good news that for the whole round world, 
and for any man and woman and child born into the world, 
this is God’s programme—a programme which we are to help 
Him to carry out. ‘‘ Beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise,” the habit of thanks- 
giving, “ for the spirit of heaviness,” 
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So, thanking God for everything, the soul of man can lift 
up its head both in dark hours and bright. ‘‘ Sweet are the 
uses of adversity”: for, as William Law has said, there is no 
seeming calamity that can happen to us, but, as we thank and 
praise God, we turn it into a blessing, 


WILL GOD DWELL ON THE EARTH ?? 


“ Will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth ? ’’—2 CHRON. 
vi. 18. ¥ 


HAT is the question which the human heart has always 

been asking. Will God, the Eternal, the Changeless, 

Lord of Might, Lord of Pity—will God in very deed 
dwell with men on the earth ? 

There has never been a time, since thought could be trans- 
lated into literature, that man has not known that this was 
his great need. Just because, himself the victim of change, 
impotent, passion-tossed, he has always been conscious of the 
desire of communion with an eternal strength, an unbroken 
peace, a perfect love, therefore he has put up this cry con- 
tinually : Can we find what we are seeking? Is there a. 
shrine here, in the midst of this imperfect life, where the 
finite and the infinite may meet ? 

In India and Assyria, in Egypt and Greece and Rome, 
men asked that question thousands of years ago, and the 
answer they gave has sown the earth with splendid ruins. 
And yet in each answer there lurked a doubt. Could God 
indeed dwell in houses made with hands? He whom the 
heaven of heavens could not contain, how could He be con- 
fined within the measure of men’s creeds, or reveal Himself 
through wood and stone ? 

And even from them_to whom Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
was God’s resting-place, the unsatisfied cry still went up: 
“OQ that I knew where I might find Him, that I might come 
even to His seat.”’ 

Somewhere behind and beyond the measure of men’s life 
somewhere above the structure of society, the progress of 
humanity, the range of human thought, was there not to be 
found some certain revelation of that changeless God, to 
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whom all life belongs, and from whom it all flows forth, 
beautiful in holiness, radiant with truth, on fire with love ? 
And on Christmas Day the answer comes, the answer given to 
us and all mankind. To-day we proclaim the Catholic truth, 
good alike for to-day and to-morrow, for East and West, for 
shepherds and kings. No temple that men’s hands have ever 
built, let it be vast as Karnak, lovely as the Parthenon, holy 
as the Temple in Jerusalem—no temple men’s hands have ever 
built could hold God; no creed that wisest heads and most 

faithful hearts have ever shaped into words could bring us the 
changeless spirit of His truth and tenderness. 

Only in one habitation could the Life of God find its rest- 
ing-place on earth, only through one shrine could His peace be 
breathed forth upon men. If man would know God, if God 
would know man, then He, who alone could, must find the 
bridge over which the human and the divine may pass and 
ever repass to enter yet more fully into communion and union 
with one another. And on that first Christmas morning He 
found it. There in Mary’s womb the temple was built up in 
which God Himself was coming to dwell in very deed upon 
the earth. And when the patient stars shone down that 
night upon the stable of Bethlehem, their changelessness 
was only a faint reflection of that abiding presence which had 
come to make His resting-place among men. And when the 
shepherds who watched their flocks in the fields heard the 
heavenly music breaking through the silent skies, it was 
because already the peace which He came to bring was breath- 
ing itself around them ; the kind of peace which still, when we 
enter into it, makes the veil between earth and heaven so thin 
that we too can see the angels as they saw them then, and can 
hear the song they heard: the Gloria in excelsis et in terra pax. 

That is the note of our Christmas communion: “ Unto us 
a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, and thou shalt call His 
name Emmanuel : God with us.” 

But this morning of the Nativity brings the message of 
God’s coming a little closer to us even than that. For it is 
not of the Man Christ Jesus, teacher, shepherd, revealer, 
sufferer, conqueror, that we think to-day. It is of the 
baby, wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger, 
helpless not in body only but in mind, with only the promise 
as yet of that character, that personality, through which 
God was to be mediated to man. 


¥ 
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What does that mean? Is there purpose here, too? Is 
it all part of the plan? Or is this divine infanthood merely 
a phase, an accidental prelude to all that is to follow ; as the 
foundations prelude the temple, or the sketch the picture ? 

Think a moment what infanthood means, and always 
has meant to the world. Think what the words which we 
repeat to-day are saying to some, to thousands, to whom 
they have been brought home during the past year: ‘‘ Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given.” Think what the 
birth of a little child means in every home, however exalted, 
however humbie it may be. We are told of mothers nowa- 
days who neglect their children. There may be such; it 
must needs beso. The excesses both of wealth and poverty 
always tend to breed monstrosities. But these are only the 
scum upon the sea of that mother-love which bears the 
children of the race upon its bosom. 

You know what the coming of the little one into the 
home brings with it. What fountains of tenderness it un- 
seals, how newly the heart lies open to God and man, what 
chain-mail of patience and of tendance it weaves round, not 
the mother only but the father too, and those who stand 
round loving and helping. You know how sorrowful lives 
are made light again ; and depths of character are revealed, 
and God’s loving purposes become plain in quite a new 
way. 

Why, there are men so degraded, so brutalized, that you 
would never have guessed that there was any tender spot 
left in them, and yet a child’s hand beating upon their hearts 
finds an open door. 

I recall an incident which brought this home to me so 
vividly that I can never forget it. 

One night in Whitechapel I was called up by a noise in 
the street ; and going down I found a man I knew with a 
crowd around him, apparently kicking to death his wife, 
who lay on the ground. He was big and strong ; rumour 
said that he had killed two wives already. No one in the 
crowd would lend a hand, and nothing I could say or do 
seemed to be of any use. Then I remembered that a friend 
who had lately left us for another parish had had a wonderful 
power over him, and at last I said: ‘‘ Jim, what would Mr. 
So-and-So say if he saw you doing this?’ He pulled up at 
once and turned on me fiercely. “‘ Mr. So-and-So,”’ he said, 
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** Ah, he was a gentleman.’’ “‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘ I know he 
was ; what will he say when I tell him about this? ’’ He 
stared at me for half a minute in a dazed sort of way ; and 
then muttering some oath he turned away and stumbled 
through the door of the thieves’ kitchen where he had his 
lodging, and we did not see him again. I had always thought 
of that as one of the miracles of personal influence, but, 
years afterwards, I told my friend of the incident and the 
truth came out. ‘‘ You know,” he said, “why Jim had 
such an affection for me ? You remember his little cripple 
boy ? Well, he was the only thing in the world that he ever 
cared for. And when his lungs were bad, and they thought 
he was dying, I looked after him a bit and got him away into 
a home, and Jim always believed that I had saved his life. 
After that, he would have done anything for me.”’ 

And so the truth is made plain again, that “a little child 
shall lead them.’ This kind of love, the love of a little 
child, gets home to men, whom nothing else can reach or 
touch. 

And you see where all this is leading us ? 

I am convinced, my dear friends, that it makes all the 
difference to our religion whether we believe that it is God 
who is seeking us, or we who are seeking God. If God has 
in very deed come to dwell with men on the earth, then has 
He stolen in and hidden the majesty of His presence in some 
dark corner, some enigma of the intellect, some formula of 
faith, some mystic ceremony where only by painful effort 
can we break open the casket in which He lies concealed, 
and find the jewel we are looking for? Do you, half un- 
consciously, think of God like that; do you believe that 
religion is a difficult and hardly-won prize, which only a few 
people are fitted for ? 

Or do you rather believe that from the beginning it is 
not man that has been searching for God, but God that 
has been searching for man? Does it come home to you 
that it is we who hide and not God, that indeed we are 
God’s quarry, that His love, like the “‘ Hound of Heaven,” 
as one of our poets has called it, is always pursuing, always 
devising fresh means to overtake and claim and hold us, to 
make us stop and listen and understand and obey? Do 
you not know that every effort man has ever made to know 
God has been in response to God’s effort to know him, that 
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no one ever yet put out his hand, the hand of faith into the 
darkness, but he found the hand of the Eternal Love already 
stretched out to lay hold of it ? 

_ And it was because He would thus pursue, because He 
would leave no method untried, that God took the strongest 
weapon He could find in His hand; the appeal which baby- 
hood, its helplessness, its tenderness, its pathos, makes to 
every woman, yes, and to every man ; and so in His zeal for 
men’s souls, just to win their hearts, just to open their eyes, 
just to draw them into communion with Himself, He came 
on Christmas Day as a newborn baby—powerful in His 
powerlessness, rich in His poverty, strong with all the 
strength of weakness. 

That is why the joy of this festival goes so deep, that is 
why it reaches out to every human heart, that is why it 
brings light to the sad and lonely, on whom the shadows 
of life have fallen, as well as to those who are all in the 
sunshine. 

For we know how the Christ Child comes to-save us. He 
comes to draw out all that is most noble, most helpful, and 
most loving in our own poor human nature. He comes to 
preserve in us that child’s heart that keeps at eve the faith 
of morn. He comes to forbid the world to bind us with 
chains of gold or chains of iron. He comes to make us widen 
out our sympathy till we can weep with those who weep, . 
and find our highest joy in making others happy. And as 
He then wakes within us all that is most like Himself or 
He strengthens whatever is true and simple and innocent, 
reverent, humble, pitiful in our hearts, He is opening those 
eyes by which we can see and know who He is that is born 
of Mary. For as we stand this morning where the shepherds 
once stood, presently we shall find ourselves no longer look- 
ing down upon a helpless baby lying there upon the hay, 
we shall be kneeling before a light ineffable ; we shall be 
gazing, or trying to gaze, into the glory of the changeless, the 
eternal God. Our thoughts will take shape in the old 
words : 

““O come let us adore Him, 
O come let us adore Him, 
O come let us adore Him, 

Christ, the Lord.” 


THE CHURCH’S MEMORIAL TO CHRIST? 


“This do in remembrance of Me.”—St. LUKE xxii. 19. 


Cathedral which the Bishop of London was dedicating 

at Khartoum on Friday. And we were remembering 
—indeed The Times was foremost in pointing it out—that 
the true memorial of General Gordon lies in the things that 
are not seen, in the undying impulse toward chivalry and high 
ideals which he has given to his fellow-countrymen through- 
out the Empire. 

Turning from the servant to the Master, let us ask what 
is our Memorial, His Church’s Memorial, to her Lord ? 

I remember hearing an Inspector ask the children in these 
schools, ‘‘ What was the great commandment which our 
Lord laid upon His disciples before He died ?”’ The hands 
went up readily: ‘‘A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another.’’ And he brushed the answer 
aside rather abruptly; “‘No, no,”’ he said, “the great com- 
mandment ; what was that ?’’ He meant, of course, the 
commandment of our text—and at the time I felt that he 
was wrong in seeming to prefer the outward to the inward. 
From the point of view of the children, I still think he was 
wrong. But let us look into the matter for a moment, and 
see whether it is possible to believe that when our Lord said, 
“This do in remembrance of Me,’’ He can have been limiting 
His memorial in any such way ; limiting it, I mean, to any- 
thing outward. If so—if this is not His great commandment 
—then surely His Church has been on the wrong tack right 
from the first. 

For consider that wherever throughout the world the 
Lord’s own service, the highest form of Christian worship, 
is used—it all culminates, it all concentrates in this. 
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You may think of the Lord’s Supper as it is administered 
among simple-minded Lutheran peasants, or on the yearly 
Sacrament Sunday of the Highlanders of Scotland. Or you 
may go to St. Peter’s at Rome and hear High Mass pontifi- 
cated by the chief Bishop of the Roman Church with every 
accessory of splendid music and floating incense and clashing 
bells. 

Or you may think of our own reverent and beautiful 
ritual, standing assit does midway between the two. What- 
ever the surroundings, whatever the form of liturgy may be, 
still the Eucharist is built up round this one act—it brings 
us back to this one injunction—its whole appeal is meant to 
give force to our fulfilment of our Lord’s own words, “ This 
do in remembrance of Me.”’ 

In what, then, does our memorial act consist ? 

There is of course, in the first place, the bread and wine 
which the Lord commanded to be received. _ 

Recall that scene in the Upper Room. Already the light 
of the rising moon was streaming in, we may believe, through 
the open windows, when He took the cake of unleavened 
bread, glimmering white there in the moonlight, and broke 
and gave it, saying, ‘‘ This is My body.” A few hours more 
and they would see that body white upon the Cross, and 
over it the blood would be streaming, a brighter red than 
the wine which even now He was bidding them drink: 
“ Drink ye all of this—for this is My blood of the Covenant.” 

And every time the white bread and the red wine were 
shared among them, they would see again the broken body 
and the streaming blood; and they know that these were 
themselves only the Sacrament of something unseen—the 
outward and visible sign of that inward grace of His of which 
they were to be partakers. 

You know what is the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ: 
that though He was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor. 
You know in what the sacrifice of His life consisted, of which 
the sacrifice of His death was simply the final summary, 
the inevitable consummation. That same pity which moved 
Him for us men and for our salvation to come down, to empty 
Himself, to enter into all the sorrow and labour and failure 
which sin and weakness and error had brought into the world 
—this it was which, from day to day, made Him con- 
tinually give His Body and His Blood, all the strength 
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of His divine compassion, for the healing and the helping 
of mankind. 

And when there was no other way, when that too was 
demanded, then He who had always been giving His life 
for the life of the world, gave it to the uttermost and the 
last. 

In one of Tennyson’s memorable lines, King Arthur says: / 
““T whose vast pity almost makes me die ”’—that in the 
mouth of the Redeemer becomes not ‘‘ almost” but “ alto- 
gether.”” It was just His “‘ great pity,” the depth, say 
rather, of His self-giving love which made Him die. And so 
as we take the Communion of the Death of Christ, if spirit 
is feeding on spirit, as one of the mystics puts it, our hearts 
are hungering and thirsting for the life of Christ, as the life 
of the earth hungers and thirsts for the life of the sun; we . 
are drinking in the spirit of the perfect compassion, which 
not only feels and knows the needs of men, but which must 
give the best and most it has to give to help those needs ; 
and we know that the best and most it has to give is itself. 

There, then, is the memorial which the Church of Christ 
is called by these very words to be continually raising to 
the Lord who gave Himself for her. No outward act, no 
solemn and beautiful ceremonial, no stately churches, can 
by themselves do anything to fulfil this His greatest 
command. 

Still, as in Lowell’s well-known words, He is telling us‘:— 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another’s need. 
Not what. we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 


And here, to come back to the subject which is still 
uppermost in our thoughts, here lies the whole secret of the 
missionary life. It has always been the men who have 
shared that divine compassion, men whose “‘ vast pity almost 
made them die ’—almost or altogether—who have been the 
life-givers of the world. 

This was the spirit which inspired the great prayer of 
Moses: ‘‘ Oh, this people have sinned a great sin .. . yet 
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now if Thou wilt forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, I 
pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast written.”” This 
is the keynote of the one missionary book of the Old Testa- 
ment: “Should not I have pity on Nineveh, that great 
city; wherein are more than six-score thousand persons 
that cannot discern between their right hand and their left 
hand, and also much cattle ? ” 

This it is which speaks like a sob through St. Paul’s cry, 
“ My little children, of whom I am again in travail until 
Christ be formed in you . . . I am perplexed about you.” 

And what missionary worth his salt has there ever been 
who was not driven on by the same love of souls, the same 
enthusiasm for humanity to be like Christ the friend of man, 
of all men without division of class or colour? Now it is 
St. Vincent de Paul, who takes the place of the slave whom 
he has seen fainting under the lash in the galley. Now it is 
Luther, who, as he looks out on the woes of Europe, its spiritual 
destitution, cries out, in words which remind us of the bitter 
cry of Calvary, “‘My God, art Thou dead?” Again you 
have it when Livingstone dies alone in the forest, content, 
as the last words of his diary tell us, if by his death the mind 
of Europe may be drawn to those for whom he dies, or when 
General Gordon himself, years before he proved the words to 
be true, wrote of the slave-trade in the Soudan, ‘‘ I declare 
if I could stop this traffic I would willingly be shot this - 
night. I ama fool, I dare say, but I cannot see the sufferings 
of any of these people without tears in my eyes.” 

Here, then, is the memorial which the Church of Christ is 
to raise to her Divine Master. She is so to eat His flesh and 
drink His blood, so to absorb the essence of His life, which is 
love, that, so long as there is misery and sin in the world, she 
too in the person of her sons and daughters will be offering her 
own flesh and blood for the life of the world. Not pity alone 
can do that, the pity which stands above and looks down on 
others in their need and sorrow; but the pity which love has 
taught to come down even as Christ Himself came down, and 
become that far diviner thing, which the Bible calls com- 
passion or loving-kindness, which in our modern speech we 
know as sympathy. And yet if we are to enter fully into the 
mind of Christ, there is another side to this self-giving of His; 
it has a still higher and wider appeal than we have yet touched 
upon. Beside that stooping to the fallen and the wretched, 
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beside that tender mercy, which came to seek and save that 
which was lost, beside all this, which may be called the 
woman’s side of the atonement, the downward glance, the 
wounded heart ; there is a masculine side as well, there is 
a note of triumph, without which we do not understand why 
Calvary spells conquest and not failure. Even in the earlier 
days you hear it again and again, as when the Seventy re- 
turned from their first missionary journey, and as He listened 
to the stories they had to tell, exclaimed, “ I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.”’ And as the hour of His being 
offered up came near, He summed all this triumph of self- 

_giving up in one word, ‘‘ Now is the Son of man glorified, and 
God is glorified in Him.” 

We cannot try at the end of a sermon to bring out all 
that lies within this word, all that speaks again in the 
loud cry of the latest breath, “‘ It is finished ’—“‘ Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit.”” But there is some- 
thing here, I am sure, which we cannot leave out of account 
without crippling and impoverishing the memorial which 
our life is to be continually raising to the Cross of Christ. 
For there is the supreme fact that God is above and behind 
and within the whole of our commission—that, if we are sent, 
it is God who sends. And then, because of that, it follows 
thatfit is not only ambulance work we are sent to do, bat | 

sbhet everything that helps and raises and dignifies human life 
everywhere, all that constructive work, which helps character 
and dispels ignorance and increases the sense of brotherhood, 
every clearer conception gained of the ideal of manhood and 
of womanhood, is a victory won for the Kingdom of Love, 
whatever price we pay for it. And notice, as we do this in 
memory of Christ, not only do we raise our personality to its 
height, but we are making all the suffering of the world eager, 
as God meant it to be, to find the flame of love. ‘‘ The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together in pain until now.” 
But “Suppose for a moment” (I am quoting Professor 
Nettleship) ‘‘that all living beings felt permanently and 
universally to each other as they do now occasionally to those 
whom they love best. It would follow that all the pain in the 
world would be swallowed up in the joy of doing good.” 
And as we realize how broad is this Gospel of the Redemp- 
tion, we know that within the terms of the great commission 
stand all those who, because God has sent them, have 
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worked in whatever way was open to them for the welfare of 
mankind. 


‘“Thronging through the cloud-rift, whose are they, the faces 
Faint-revealed yet sure-divined, the famous ones of old? 


Each of them heard clang God’s ‘Come!’ and each was coming; 
Soldiers all to forward-face, not sneaks to lag behind!” 


° ° e ° . 


Side by side we see them, the men of the past, and the 
men and women who in that same spirit of self-surrender are 
doing God’s work, each in his appointed place, now in this 
present day. 


“Then the cloud-rift broadens, spanning earth that’s under, 
Wide our world displays its worth, man’s strife and strife’s success, 
All the good and beauty, wonder crowning wonder, 
Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, nothing less.” 


So as the Christ memorial is raised shall the triumph song 
at last be sung, so shall love at last tread all enemies under his 
feet. And meantime God’s “Come!” has reached to us, to 
you and tome. Not in the same way, in very different ways, 
each one of us who has heard it must either respond to the call 
or else be one step nearer to making for ever the great refusal. 
Whether it is the pity for suffering, or the hatred of cruelty and 
sin ; whether it is the sense of justice, the desire for a fairer 
world, the longing for a nobler ideal, the consciousness of 
brotherhood, the desire to do the will of God—whatever it 
is that at this moment draws you, you know that, however 
much you wish to give yourself to God’s service, as yet your 
desire is feeble and intermittent, your own strength is utter 
weakness, your very love of what is good is mixed with pride 
and self-will, is spoiled by sin and past and present blindness. 
What, then, are we todo? Simply this. 

Let the call you have heard lead you to Christ. In Him 
are all the fullness of revelation, the sureness of purpose, that 
you are so sadly conscious that you need. Come and be 
made over again, come and grow like Him—that is the whole 
thing. We cannot become like anyone by simply trying to 
imitate him. We have to be made one with him in spirit, 
one in our desires, one in our will. 
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Here, then, is the next thing, if you and I would each take 
our place in this forward marching army, if we would make 
everything we do a memorial of Christ: we must throw aside 
whatever hinders, we miust give definite time and thought and 
prayer to our endeavour to enter more deeply, with more 
desire, more intention, more hope and faith and love, into 
communion with Him, so that not partially or intermittently, 
but with life-giving fellowship, we may evermore dwell in Him 
and He in us. 


“THOU HAST BEEN IN EDEN THE GARDEN 
OF GOD”? 


“Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years.’’— 
MAL, iii. 4. 


E have reached the last Sunday of the Church’s year. 
\ N Already we are preparing for Advent, preparing too 
for the world-wide appeal of St. Andrew’s-tide, which 
always comes to us with the beginning of the Advent season. 
To-night our lesson comes from the last book of the Old Testa- 
ment, the book of the Messenger, for that is what Malachi 
means. And as the curtain falls upon the first great division 
of the Bible, it is with the promise of Reformation that the 
book is closed. 
‘* Behold, I send My messenger, and He shall prepare the 
way before Me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 


come to His temple . . . and unto you that fear My name 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in His 
wings.” 


And so it is, as it must always be, of the future that Advent 
speaks ; it is of what God is going to do with us and for us that 
the prophet’s voice tells. And yet it is not only to the future 
that our text looks. For the Israelite it was always on the 
appeal to the past that his hope was based. Of his own 
nation he felt that the words which Ezekiel uses of the King 
of Tyre are true, ‘‘ Thou hast been in Eden the garden of God.” 
When trouble is all round him he refreshes his courage, and 
renews his hope, by looking back to the achievements and 
attainments of an earlier age. ‘‘ I will consider the days of 
old, and the years that are past.’’ When he will appeal to 
God, his cry is, ‘‘ Where are Thy old loving-kindnesses which 
Thou swarest unto David in Thy truth ? ” 
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And so here, when the Messenger is promised, He who 
shall purify the sons of Levi and purge them as silver and 
gold, the end of that reforming discipline is to be to bring 
back the nobler religion of an earlier generation: ‘ Then 
shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto 
the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient years.”’ 

Only in part—it is a very solemn thing to remember it— 
was that prophecy fulfilled; for when the Lord came so 
suddenly to His temple, when the day of refining dawned, 
it was not the sons of Levi who could survive the test ; 
the Church to which the promise had been made was not 
worthy ; into other hands the banner of truth had to be 
committed, and it is we, not they, who now have the Gospel 
of God’s redeeming love to carry out into all the lands. 

But I do not want to stay to-night over the story of the 
Israelites. We too live in an age of Reformation. We are 
not to think that because we speak of our Church as Catholic 
and Reformed, because we broke away finally from the 
Bishop of Rome, and drew up our own Prayer Book, and 
purged our Church of many errors more than three hundred 
years ago, therefore the refining process is past, and the age 
of Reformation is done. Every Advent reminds us that God 
is continually coming to visit His people, and that we can 
never rest from our preparation for His coming. 

And so the question that I want to ask about our Church 
here in England is this: Have we had a high-water mark of 
pure religion in past days to which we can get back again ? 
Is it true of her too that she has been in Eden the Garden 
of God, and has come out from it because of her sins ? Of 
course in some ways it is true. There are ancient virtues 
which we have lost, or are in danger of losing. We talk of 
the ages of faith as if we felt that we had left them far behind. 
We speak of the unity of Christendom, and we wonder whether 
it can ever be made one again while this present order remains. 
It is partly, we know, because the Greeks and Bulgarians 
feared lest they might be split asunder in the act, that the 
Allies dared not enter Constantinople, and sing a Te Deum 
or celebrate Mass in Santa Sofia. And even in what we may 
call the lower virtues of home and social life, how often we 
are told that the old discipline and kindly feelings have 
gone, that children no longer obey their parents as they 
used to do, that the bond between masters and servants, 
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between employers and employed is not what it was, that 
division, class feeling, greed, party spirit have grown beyond 
all bounds. Again and again you will hear the words quoted 
of England which were written of Rome :— 


‘Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the State; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great ; 

Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
Then spoils were fairly sold ; 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 


My friends, I want to ask those of you who are inclined 
to sigh for some Eden of unity, faith, and peace, which England 
knew in past days and knows no longer, when you imagine 
it was that these virtues were ever universal in our land. 
You may talk of the days when the white robe of churches 
was spread over the fair bosom of the country; the days 
when, I suppose, the Mass priest walked from Chiddingfold 
to the little chapelry he had to serve up on the hill above 
our own town of Haslemere. You may tell of the workmen’s 
Guilds holding their services in every church, of the monks 
caring for the poor, of the Preaching Friars going from 
place to place. But, alas! you have only to turn to the 
prophets of that day, to Piers Plowman, for instance, or 
John Ball, to find how oppression and fraud walked through 
the land, how faith was little better than superstition, a 
device to escape hell, or ease the pain of purgatory, rather 
than a means by which men might walk with God. You 
will read how the priests and friars themselves waxed Corrupt, 
and how, when the poor cried, there was no one to hear. 

And if you come to a later time, I wonder what generation 
you will fix upon as the golden in England. Shall it be the 
period when the Commonwealth strove, with absolute 
sincerity, to make a kingdom of God here in the State by 
repressing all whose opinion did not square with those of 
the majority? Or shall it be in the days that followed, 
when the reaction of the Restoration showed what forces of 
excess and riot had been for twenty years pent up under- 
ground ? > 

Do you really think that, could you put the clock back 
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and wake up again in the England of some age earlier than 
our own, even in our grandmothers’ time, you would find 
that men, as a whole, were making a better offering of their 
lives than they are doing now? Spite of all the evils of 
which we know ; spite of our faithlessness, our inconsistency, 
our blindness, our pride, our indifference, do you think 
that God is less visibly among us than He was with our 
fathers? Poor as we are in love, in zeal, in sincerity, do 
you think there ever was a time when Englishmen cared 
so much, as a Nation, for social justice, or, as a Church, 
for the cause of Christian conditions? Do you think there 
ever was a time when the desire for equality in religion was 
so true and deep as it is now? No, no;.as we think of our 
Church life or of our National life, it is not, ‘‘Go back to the 
past ” that Advent is going to say to us; it is rather, “ Lift 
up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh”’; it is 
rather, “Put your trust in God and be doing good’’; it is 
rather, “‘ His sword is gone out into all lands, and His words 
unto the ends of the earth.” It is rather, ‘‘ Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and He shall dwell with 
them.” ‘‘ And He that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, 
I make all things new.” 

But if in our larger life it is not true to say that the 
best things lie in the past, what of us as individuals ? 

Is it not true of many of us that once we were making a 
better offering than we are to-day? Do not the solemn 
seasons of the Church, the solemn seasons of our life, come 
to remind us of it ? 

We, too, have been in Eden, the Garden of God; we have 
known a time of peace, of confidence, of trust, of purity, 
which has gone from us, perhaps for ever. 

There come moments to you sometimes when you look 
back along the years, and you remember perhaps your early 
days, before ever the knowledge of sin had come in to spoil 
the world ; when it seemed as if life was a great adventure, 
and one had only to be brave and straightforward to go 
right on and win the prize. Or you recall, perhaps, the 
days when you first began to think about religion; it may 
have been your mother’s influence and teaching; it may 
have been some friend whom you trusted; it may have 
been the time of your Confirmation ; but, whenever it came, 
that new birth of the soul, the world seemed bigger and 
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brighter, because the service of God had come to mean 
something real and joyful to you, because the name of 
Christ had been spoken in your heart, and you felt that a 
call had reached you to which you would be faithful right 
‘on to the end. That was Eden, not the Eden of the well- 
known picture, where the angels of innocence guard the 
children, while they chase butterflies and pick flowers on 
the edge of the cliffi—to that we never can go back; but the 
Eden of conscious choice, of high purpose, and unselfish 
aims, the Eden of love to God, and forgetfulness of self, 
and discipleship to Jesus Christ, the Captain of our souls. 
Do you remember an Eden like that? And have you 
perhaps left it behind, and almost forgotten that you ever 
knew how beautiful it was, when the morning freshness 
was in the air, and you felt as if you would never be tired 
or down-hearted again ? 

Or perhaps it was at a later time, when you came to take 
up your profession, or when you fell in love and married, 
or when your little one was born ; then by that gate, it may 
be, that you entered Eden, the place where, in the midst 
of your joy (ah! for some of us it has been still more in the 
midst of our sorrow), you have found God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the evening, and have heard His voice, 
and have talked to Him as a man talks to his friend—to his . 
friend, just like that, face to face. And now, you say, that 
is all in the past ; we have been in Eden, the garden of God, 
we have had that sense of closeness to the Father, that sense 
of the Communion of the Spirit once, but now it has passed 
from us. We cannot pray now as we did then, we cannot 
feel God so near us, we have not the trust, the assurance, 
the noontide glow about us now that we had then. 

No, perhaps we have not, but we can have it. Those 
glimpses of Eden, those moments when we stood on higher 
ground, and saw a little above the mists of life, and felt a 
keener air strike upon our faces, they are given us just that 
they may inspire to the measure of our after-life. Remember 
it was you who once gave yourself to Christ, it was you who 
felt at that high moment that the Father’s hand was almost 
visibly guiding you ; it was you who were conscious, if only 
for an hour, that the Spirit in your heart was praying for 
you, shaping your desires, and carrying them up to God in 
words which you yourself could never have uttered. 
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And so, if God’s Messenger is going to come near you this 
Advent-time, as I pray He will; if Time and Death and 
Judgment are going to be made clear to us as God’s modes 
of dealing with our souls ; if, while the picture of the Great 
White Throne glimmers above us in‘ heaven, we recall once 
more the need for repentance and purging, that we may 
prepare to meet our God, you need not go far away from 
your own heart, you can read even in the book of your own 
experience, to learn how you may draw near to Him, how 
you may make your offering as pleasant unto Him as in the 
days of old and as in the former years. For if the Messenger 
comes now to the temple of your heart, and you open the 
door to Him when He knocks, and He enters in and dwells 
there, it is not only to the Garden of Eden which you know 
that your life will go back again ; all the experiences, whether 
of failure or of success, all the sorrows and the joys, all the 
work, and all the love that have come into your life in these 
past years will go to enrich the dwelling-place of your soul, 
where the trees have been growing, the flowers have been 
blossoming, if only you will share it with the Christ who is 
waiting just at hand. All, all is richer and riper now than 
it was in those earlier days; and, when you walk there 
again with God for your friend, you will understand better 
than you did in the former years what the Tree of Life means, 
which grows in the midst of the Garden, the leaves of which 
are for the healing of the nations. 

So, to change the metaphor, as you sail down the river of 
life, whose banks have grown, as the years have gone by, 
so crowded and noisy, there shall come back to you, not 
indeed the peace and calm of the earlier shore, but something 
better shall be yours: a nearer presence of God, a wider 
sympathy, a more deeply-rooted peace ; as 


The stars come out, and the night-wind 
brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 


THE PROGRAMME AND THE COMMISSION? 


‘* The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because He hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor : 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Sr. LUKE iv. 18, 19. 
“As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.”—St. JouHn 

Xx. 21. 


HERE are two festivals which seem above all to help 

us as Churchmen to comprehend something of the 

breadth and length of the Gospel with which we are 
charged. The one is Whitsuntide and the other is Advent. 

At Whitsuntide it is to the world-wide nature of our 
message, to the outward sweep of the life-giving Spirit, that 
our thoughts are turned. But at Advent it is rather the age- 
long process, by which the world is being unceasingly brought 
to the knowledge of God, that is uppermost in our mind. 
It is an age-long process. We cannot say of that ‘ coming’ 
of Christ, of which our services are full just now, that it 
lies wholly in the past, or in the present, or in the future. 
For, whatever special thought of Advent you may have, I 
want to suggest this morning that in Christ’s coming what 
we see is God’s coming; therefore Christ’s Advent, like 
God’s, knows no bounds of time or place. 

‘“ My Father worketh even until now,” they are our Lord’s 
own words, ‘‘ and I work.’’ 

Through all the ages, as the prophets knew, the Father 
was working ; continually He was sending His messengers 
to prepare His way before Him ; continually He was turning 
the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ; 
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continually, in all lands, through the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, His Spirit was striving 
with men, that they might love mercy and do justly and 
walk humbly with their God. 

And then a day came, which, in itself, I suppose, seemed 
just like every other day. It was a quiet Sabbath morning 
among the hills of Syria, and the people of the little town 
had come together into their synagogue, just as we have 
come in our accustomed fashion to our church here among 
the hills of Surrey to-day. And one among them all, as the 
custom was, was asked to choose and read the lesson for the 
day ; and taking the roll and turning to the book of the 
Evangelical prophet, He read the text which I have read 
to you just now. And as He laid down the roll again, in the 
silence that followed, while the whole congregation fixed 
their eyes enthralled upon Him, He looked round Him with » 
a look they never forgot, and said, “‘ This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears”’; and then, by way of comment on 
His text, went on to unfold what some one has called the 
Programme of Christianity. eae 

Yes, it is the Programme of Christianity that we have 
summed up for us in these few brief sentences ; but what I 
want us to feel is that it is, like Christianity itself, the pro- 
gramme of God; God’s programme in all ages and for all 
the world. 

It runs back to base and buttress itself upon the Father- 
hood of God. That is the first thing ; because God is the 
Father of all men, because, as their Father, He loves them 
with an everlasting love, therefore He wills, He has willed 
from all eternity, that to all—to all, for He has no favourites 
—should be brought the fullness of salvation. Think for a 
moment what that means. It means that every word which 
the prophets spoke of God’s love for Israel or Jerusalem 
is true of all mankind. ‘‘ For the mountains shall depart, 
and the hills be removed, but My kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall My covenant of peace be removed, 
saith the Lord, that hath mercy on thee.’’ That word, 
which Isaiah speaks to Israel, might be spoken with equal 
assurance of China or Japan, or India or of South Africa 
to-day. And if of Jerusalem it was true, “ As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort thee,’’ then no less, since 
God’s love for all His children is infinite, no less is it true 
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of Bombay or of Peking; yes, no less is it true at this very 
time, of Constantinople. 

That then, I say, is the first truth about this Advent 
message. It runs right up into the Fatherhood of God, it is a 
message of the consummation that must come at last, since 
it is God Himself who wills it. And that is why when Jesus 
came, when at that first Advent He would find a programme, 
if we may use the word, to put before the world, He did 
not need to create a new formula. He simply turned back, 
and took some words in which, 700 years before, the prophet 
had declared the work which God had sent him to do. ‘“ My 
Father worketh even until now”; and every man in whom 
the Spirit of God was active, every man who was conscious 
that he lived on earth to do the will of the Eternal, knew in 
his measure and after his fashion that this was the work to 
which he was sent. Each one of God’s sons, each one of His 
commissioners, has this impressed upon him :— 

To preach good tidings to the poor, 

To proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of 

sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

It is the passion for humanity, His own passion, with which 
God fills the hearts of those who love and serve Him. 

And now with this programme still crying out to be 
fulfilled, our turn has come. If continually God has been 
striving to establish justice and mercy, peace and liberty, 
faith and truth in the world, then He is to-day calling us, 
baptized as we are into His Church, pledged to Christ and His 
cause, to carry forward His work. Just in so far as we are 
conscious that He is our Father, just so far are we conscious 
too that He has sent His Spirit to anoint us to this high 
endeavour, We are His commissioners, elect for this, given 
for this purpose our place in the world—our place as indi- 
viduals, yes, our place as a nation, this central and unique 
authority which we hold among the peoples of the earth ; 
our “empire over palm and pine.” ‘As the Father hath 
sent Me, even so I send you.”’ The Father who has worked 
even until now ; the Father who has sent His Son with the 
Holy Ghost to be the Friend, the Saviour of all mankind, He 
now through that same Son is sending us. The work He 
began to do when first man was made a living soul, the work 
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for the sake of which Jesus Christ came on earth to toil for 
man, to suffer and to die, that work on which God’s heart is’ 
set, He has now committed to our charge; without us it 
cannot be done. If we refuse it, if we will not know and do the 
Father’s will, the Kingdom is held back, it cannot come. 
Have we read our commission? Do we understand who 
He is that sends us, what it is that He desires us to do, 
desires with such desire that He is straitened until it be 
accomplished ? Here in the word of our text we have it all :— 

The good news of liberty for the oppressed, 

of sight for the blind, 

of comfort for the mourner, 

of the nearness of God to man ; 
That is our programme, that is the Gospel. 

But is there not in these days a danger of our whittling 
it down? Is there not a danger that instead of accepting 
it as it stands in its fullness, we narrow its range and circum- 
scribe its scope ? 

For, notice, this Gospel goes to the very depth of man’s 
need, We must not be content, whether we are concerned 
with men’s bodies or their souls, merely to deal with symptoms ; 
we must make our diagnosis complete, we must seek to get 
at the root of the disease. Here at home, quite apart from 
any question of party politics or of socialistic agitation, our 
eyes have been opened—the eyes of all who have brain to think 
or hearts to feel—have been opened to the needs of the poor. 
No one is content now, as most were forty years ago, to let 
matters take their course ; to allow the wheels of industrialism 
to roll on, indifferent and callous whom they may crush ; to 
watch the accumulation of wealth and care nothing about 
its distribution. And so it is that social reform is in the air. 
And not in England only. The very day we landed in 
Bombay three years ago I remember well that the daily 
newspaper, which I took up in the hotel, was full of the very 
same problems which we had left behind at home. Housing 
and town-planning, the depressed classes, secular schools, the 
care of young girls, factory legislation, shorter hours, sanita- 
tion, the drink question, there they all were ; paragraph after 
paragraph. And the same spirit is operating in almost every 
part of the world. Civilization with its strange mixture— 
its head of gold, its body of brass, its feet of clay—is being set 
up, like the great image which Daniel saw among the decaying 
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faiths of the East, alike in China and Japan, India and Egypt, 
wherever the touch of the West has come. 

And so far as it goes this is right. ‘‘ As well for the body 
as the soul,” is true of all God’s care, of all Christ’s work for 
men. If, as the Father sent His Son, so our Lord is sending 
us, then all that concerns the welfare of our brethren is our 
concern; we have to tilt against everything that injures 
health and degrades life and swells the awful sum of human 
misery ; we have to ride abroad in the strength of that 
commission, as Sir Galahad did when he had seen the Holy 
Grail, shattering all evil customs everywhere. 

But the danger just now is lest as a nation we should 
come to think that this is enough—that civilization can 
cure men’s depravity and ennoble their lives. To give 
India education and government; to free the Congo or 
Putumayo from the horrors of oppression and slavery ; 
to deliver the fellahs of Egypt from the burden of corrupt 
taxation; to introduce irrigation and make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before ; to inoculate against 
plague and fever and sleeping-sickness, and drain the marsh, 
and bridge the river, and put in the steel, as in Western 
Canada they call the building of the railway—all this appeals 
to Englishmen. There is something active, adventurous, 
creative, commanding about it all. More than that ; deep 
down in almost every Englishman there is something of the 
missionary after all, though from the talk you hear on board 
ship and east of Suez, you might at first sight think that is 
something of a paradox. Yet it is true that there is in most 
of our fellow-countrymen the survival of the sense, born of 
God-fearing fathers and mothers, that a man ought to go 
about doing good, ought to have something to show for the 
years he has spent among the people of less favoured nations. 
And that is how it comes out. They have lost, many of them, 
their old religious faith ; not a few of them, perhaps, never 
had it ; but conscience will not let them sit still, and so in 
their country’s name, if not in the name of God, they cultivate 
and civilize and educate; they fight disease, they save life 
and prolong it, they make the pastures of the wilderness to 
spring. 

Just as at home many to-day love their fellow-men still, 
though their love of God has grown dim through loss of faith, 
so it is in all the lands to which Englishmen and English- 
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women have penetrated. Out there upon the outposts of the 
Empire many a one—we have to thank Rudyard Kipling, I 
suppose, more than anyone else for opening our eyes to the 
heroism of it all—many a one after brave and unknown 
struggle has laid down his life for the welfare, the temporal 
welfare, of his fellow-man: the brother whom he has seen, 
even though he has never learnt to love the God whom he has 
not seen. 

My friends, I have said that all this is good. It is, I 
believe, an aftermath of Christianity, but it is not Christi- 
anity itself; it is a tree without roots, it is a building with no 
deep-laid foundation. We cannot truncate our programme 
for the world in any such fashion as this. We cannot send 
out our second-best treasures, and keep back the best. 
Civilization without religion has feet of clay. And remember, 
while you civilize, you are not leaving the old faiths, whether 
you think them good or bad, alone. At the touch of the 
West they are everywhere fading away. What, then, are 
you going to do? 

The root cause of every evil lies right down, as we know 
too well, in the depths of men’s personality. It is to the 
affections, the will, the imagination of men’s hearts, as the 
old phrase has it, that we must reach down. It isa Gospel 
for the whole man that we are commissioned to take out. 
It can only be in the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent, that any man can find life ; and so it is 
upon our Churchmanship that the strain falls. Is it strong 
enough to stand it? If we in the Church at home have not 
this saving knowledge of Jesus Christ ; if we have not learnt 
to a man that our religion is a religion of the converted life ; 
if we are a lukewarm, self-centred, shallow Church, then 
our impact upon the world can only be a partial, superficial, 
ineffective thing, just like ourselves. There are false Christs 
still, imperfect, distorted, weak, impoverished Christs, 
fashioned by idle and purblind men after their own likeness. 
If it is such as these that we ourselves worship, we have 
no worship worthy to give to others. Only when we have 
received our commission, only when the measure of God’s 
love to us is the measure of our love to man, only when the 
Christ who came to preach the Gospel to the poor, to pro- 
claim release for the captive and recovery of sight to the 
blind, has laid His hand upon us and sent us forth with 
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God’s call sounding in our hearts ; only then have we power 
to bring the fullness of God’s grace to meet the depth of human 
need ; only then shall the civilization, which we are carry- 
ing abroad, shed its feet of clay, cease to propagate our 
vices, and stand secure upon the firm foundation of spiritual 
faith. 

It is for this that the nations of the world are waiting ; 
and it is to supply that need that, even as the Father sent 
Him, so Christ is sending us. 


THE VISION AND THE VOICE? 


“ And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 
And I heard a great voice out of heaven.’’—REV. xxi. 2, 3. 

‘‘ Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.’”’—ActTs xxvi. 19. 


HE Bible, it has been said, is the Book of dreamers. 

Let us call it rather the Book of vision. And let us 

add that just because it is the Book of vision it is the 
Book of salvation. For if it is true that, when there is lack 
of vision, the people perish, so, when vision is granted, the 
people are saved. It is one of the sure marks of the coming 
of God’s Kingdom, of the outpouring of the Spirit, that not 
only shall the young men see visions, but even the old men 
too, who might have been disillusioned by the experience 
of life, shall dream dreams. For, just as thought is higher 
than action (“Think well,’ says the poet, “do well shall 
follow thought ”), so is insight, with all it means of imagina- 
tion, intuition, inspiration, higher than thought. Now in our 
two texts I have brought together, purposely, two different 
kinds of vision—purposely, because at this moment both of 
them are in our minds. 

In the first place, we have here the vision of the city of 
the future, the world of beauty that is to be. Naturally to 
the apostle in Patmos it took the form of a new Jerusalem ; 
for was not Jerusalem to him the joy of the whole earth, the 
holy place of the tabernacle of the Most High ? But what 
matters to us is not the form of the vision. The Advent 
message differs in form from age to age ; but the substance 
of it is just the same. It always means, it has always meant 
since Christ came, that, because He lives, the world is going 
at last to live too ; to live a new and holy, therefore a happy 
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life; quite different from anything we have known as yet, 
a life in which brotherhood shall mean mutual care and 
sympathy and protection, in which, because men love 
Christ, they will refuse to sit still while His cause is being 
trampled under foot. 

That is the vision which men to-day are seeing. Not just 
poets and heroes and saints are seeing it: the scientist, the 
statesman, the man in the street sees it too, even if he does 
not know that that city of human life made perfect can only 
come down out of heaven ; that it must be watered with the 
river of spiritual life. 

But the point I want to make this morning is that any 
vision is also a voice. It is always as in that experience of 
the thunder-clap which some of us remember in Browning’s 
“Christmas Eve’’: 


‘‘ Where I heard noise and you saw flame, 
Some one knew God called his name.” 


So must it be with each one of us. 

All of us, please God, have seen our own visions. They 
do not come to us perhaps in pictures passing before our 
eyes; it is rather in the thoughts of our hearts: in our 
sympathies and resentments, our love of justice, our indig- 
nation against cruelty and wrong; our unselfish ambitions 
and hero-worship ; it is in these ways that God shows us the 
vision that He would have us see. But, however it comes, _ 
the one thing that matters is that we should know that the 
vision is a call to us, that it is not sent just to touch our 
imagination or move our feelings. Rather it is God’s 
challenge ; the beauty, the wonder, the nobility of the thing 
which we have seen is a challenge to our conscience ; and our 
answer to that challenge must be the same answer which 
St. Paul made when his hour of illumination had come: 
“ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” Howcan I help? 
What is my own part and lot in this matter ? 

It is a splendid thing to have some vision clear before 
your eyes. It is a splendid thing if, when you are young, 
some curtain has been lifted to let you see God’s purpose, 
shining clearly and steadily like a gold thread in front of 
you, and to feel that there is only one thing that will make 
life worth while, and that is to follow out that purpose, to 
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put your finger on that shining clue, and let it lead you 
where it will. 

You may remember how Tyndale, the author of the 
first great English version of the Bible, declared, as a young 
man, to a priest who would have hindered him,. “ If God 
spares my life, I will cause the boy that driveth the plough 
to know more of the Scriptures than thou dost.’’ That 
was his vision from the first, and step by step, through 
years of persecution and exile, he brought it by God’s help 
to pass. And if it led him at last to the stake, that was 
nothing, if by his death, as by his life, he could be doing 
God’s will. 

And so it is with every one who is going to help on God’s 
cause. The Happy Warrior is always he who 


‘* Among the tasks of real life hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought.” 


It was ever so with St. Paul. True, the vision which had 
come to him, no longer now in his first youth, threatened 
to reverse, as indeed it did reverse, all his manner of living 
and working and teaching. It must separate him, if he 
followed it, from all his old friends, no less than from some 
of his old prejudices, which to some men are dearer even 
than their friends. But on the other hand, it called to that 
in him which, because he was a true man, was stronger than 
everything else: his sense of duty, his love of truth, his 
devotion to God, and to the will of God, as that will was 
revealed to him. By these he had always lived, to these 
from the first he had consecrated himself. And so when 
the new light broke in upon him ; when Christ, the fulfilment 
of all for which the prophets or dreamers of Israel had longed, 
was revealed to him; at once he ‘“‘ was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision ”’ ; his only answer, once conviction has 
flashed upon his heart and conscience, is that question in 
which all his self-surrender is gathered up, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” 

And I would speak to those among you in whom the 
desire to serve Christ, the desire to hasten God’s kingdom, 
has been in any form aroused ; I want to say to you that 
that is your vision; through that desire God is speaking 
to you, and calling you by your name, to take your own 
place and do for Him the work which no one else can do. 
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That larger vision of the new social order, of the better 
world which is even now coming down out of heaven, wherever 
the spiritual motive is taking hold of men’s lives, wherever 
the love of Christ is constraining them; that new earth, 
where there shall be nothing that is unclean,—nothing that 
is vulgar, the word really means,—nothing that makes an 
abomination or works a lie; that redeemed humanity, 
which, as it comes to take possession, is going to make this 
earth of ours beautiful with the bridal beauty of the heavenly 
city—what is the link between this present world which 
we see around us, and that of which prophets and poets and 
saints have talked to us in their dreams ? 

There can only be one possible link ; there is only one 
power in the world which is ever going to get rid of injustice 
and selfishness and pride and lust, and all the misery which 
follows in their train. It is the power of Christ, you say ; 
He is the link between the earth that now is, so full of weary 
noises, and the earth that is to be, the earth on which the 
peace of heaven shall have fallen. 

Yes, it is true; Christ is the link. But let us see quite 
clearly what we mean by that. You do not mean that 
Christ is going to work that change apart from us? You 
do not mean that either as an unseen Spirit moving through 
the streets of our towns and villages, or as a visible King 
sitting enthroned upon the clouds of heaven, He is going 
to take the matter into His own hands? That is not what 
we mean by the holy city coming down out of heaven ; 
that is not the sense in which we proclaim that Christ is 
at hand, is coming this Christmas, is coming to-day, to judge 
and rule and cleanse and consecrate this world for which 
He died. 

What we mean is rather this. The link between this 
present order and the order that is to be must be formed 
by the golden chain of men and women who, having seen 
the vision, have also heard the voice; who have made 
the answer of their whole being to the calling wherewith 
they have been called ; who, knowing Christ, acknowledging 
His perfect Kingship, His Kingship over the world, His 
Kingship over their own hearts, put themselves humbly 
and gladly and hopefully into His hands, counting all things 
but loss that they may be found in Him. These men and 
women have answered God’s challenge. They have put to 
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Him in their own secret hearts the question which St. Paul 
put, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?”’ And when 
He tells them, whatever the answer may be, they are ready 
to go and doit. They are ready to learn, to serve, to wait, 
to suffer, to discipline themselves, both in small things and 
in great, that in so doing they may not be disobedient to 
the heavenly vision, on which, they know, the fulfilment 
of their own life, the fulfilment of God’s purpose for the 
world, depends. 

That is what we mean by the Church, “‘ the blessed com- 
pany of all faithful people.” And it is the Church, the 
living body of Christ, the instrument through which His 
spirit of love and service lives and works ; it is this Church, 
just so far as He is in her, as she is in Him, that forms the 
link between the old world and the new, between the city 
of to-day, such a city as London or Paris, yes, or Haslemere, 
is now, and the holy city that is to be. 

You see, then, how the Confirmation of yesterday works 
in with the call which Advent is making and the hope which 
Advent kindles. You see how that new social order, that 
redeemed world, in whatever form you picture it, can only 
come as men and women give themselves whole-heartedly 
to the service of Christ, making Him their King, whose is 
also the kingdom of the whole round world. There is no 
other hope for mankind than this. Here is the very test of 
manhood, the touchstone of progress. Can you stand in 
the light which God has given you? Can you, when you 
hear His voice, answer to it? Can you obey, and go on 
obeying ? Or will you desert your post ? Having seen the 
vision, will you let it fade out of your life? Having been 
shown your task, will you be too idle or too self-engrossed 
or too undisciplined to do it ? Thousands have seen it, 
and have made the great refusal. Thousands have heard 
Christ speak, and have found His saying too hard, and have 
gone away. Will you also go away? If not, then He 
will use you to make His new earth. He will use your life, 
your humility, your faithfulness, your purity, your love, 
your devotion, to build the walls of His new Jerusalem. _— 

Two last words. As you come again and again to this 
Sacrament here, Christ is waiting to help you to realize in 
action all you have ever hoped or willed or dreamed of good. 
Here before your eyes will be held up every time you come, 
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and ever, I hope, more clearly, the vision of the highest, 
holiest manhood. Do not let that vision pass without 
praying that He will not only show you what it is that He 
will have you do, but will help you to do it. 


““We know the paths wherein our feet should press ; 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees ; 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 
With more than these. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labour as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent ; 
But, Lord, the will; there lies our bitter need ; 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” 


THE BOUNTIFULNESS OF GOD’S GIVING! 


“My God shall supply all your need (fulfil every need of yours).” 
—PHIL. iv. 19. 


O one has said “ Thank you” quite so delightfully as 
St. Paul, just as no one ever asked so delightfully for 
a subscription as he did. 

If you want a fascinating bit of Bible study, if you want 
to spell out a little bit of one of the least obvious and noblest 
of human documents, I would suggest that you should spend 
half an hour over two passages: first the chapters in 2 Cor- 
inthians in which he is asking them to get ready their promised 
contribution for the poor Christians in Jerusalem (chaps. viii., 
ix.), and then this ending of his letter to the Philippians, in 
which he is returning them thanks for the generous gift which 
they have sent to relieve his own personal needs. You will be 
reminded, as you read them, of the polite infidel of one hundred 
years ago, who said, “If-all Christians were like St. Paul, 
I would be a Christian ; he was such a gentleman.” 

Yes, he was a gentleman. The word is written on all 
he says, both when he is asking gifts for others and when he 
is acknowledging his own indebtedness. There is a reserve 
about it all which never conceals the fire within, an instinctive 
appreciation of what others feel, a continual appeal to the 
highest motives, a mingling of dignity and humility, which 
will never let him forget the respect due, either to those to 
whom he is writing, or to himself. 

But St, Paul was more than a gentleman; let me say 
rather he reached the fullest conception of what that word 
should mean, just because his sense of what is due to man 
was all based on his sense of what is due to God. 

When he is asking for money, it is all on the ground of 
God’s generosity that he makes his appeal. ‘‘ God is able 
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to make all grace abound unto you.” “ And He that sup- 
plieth seed to the sower and bread for food, shall supply and 
multiply your seed for sowing, and increase the fruits of your 
righteousness: ye being enriched in everything unto all 
liberality.” And here to his beloved Philippians, while he 
struggles to tell them in one breath how well he has learned 
to do without, and yet how much he is moved by the affee- 
tion of which their giving is an outdoor sign, he ends upon 
just the same note. 

This is his final “ Thank you ”—‘‘ My God shall supply 
all your need according to His riches in glory in Christ Jesus.” 

‘And this assurance of God’s abundant generosity, which 
underlies St. Paul’s whole attitude toward life, which made 
him so great a gentleman as well as so great an apostle and 
missionary, this assurance is, I think, the faith of our Harvest 
festival. It is because the harvest, as it comes back 
year by year, spreading its riches through every land, so 
obviously proclaims this faith, that, following our Lord’s 
example, we have made of it a sort of symbol of all God’s 
giving. We are here this morning, joining in this service 
of praise, because we feel that He who sends us the former 
and the latter rain, who reserves unto us the appointed weeks 
of harvest, who prospers all the outward works of man’s 
hands, is the same lover of our souls who is able to supply, 
and will supply, every need of ours, not for the body only, 
but for the spirit ; not for time only, but for eternity. 

It is a strange thing, it is an amazing thing, when some 
man gets up, some good and thoughtful man, I mean, and 
tells you that as he looks out over the works of nature, and 
even while he marvels at their wonder and their beauty, he 
can yet find in them no evidence of care and love for man. 
That is what the enemies of God are ready enough tosay. His 
friends must never yield the outworks of the citadel by any 
such strange misbelief. There is no such duality in creation 
asthis. There is no hard-and-fast division between the world 
of nature and the world of grace. All things come of one. 
From the Eternal Mind these all flow forth; to fulfil His one 
great purpose they were all made. Still for us, as for the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.” Still the old argument 
holds good, that the lesser can only come from the greater. 
‘He that planted the ear, shall He not hear; or He that 
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made the eye, shall He not see? It is He that teacheth man 
knowledge, shall not He punish?” It is a wonderful moment 
this, which we have lived to see in the relations between the 
science of nature and the belief in God. Fifty years ago, 
as Professor Oliver Lodge reminded us at Birmingham, the 
exaggerated dogmatism was on the side of theology, and the 
prophets of the new era, the men of science were being 
stormed by the scribes and Pharisees, the camp-followers, 
as he called them, of religion. Now the men of the new 
era have been victorious; the stones are in their hands ; 
and this is the moment when their leader, the chosen President 
of the British Association for the advancement of science, 
calls a halt. He will not let a single stone be cast. Speaking 
in the name of science, he bids men recognize that the laws 
of chemistry and physics are not enough to account for 
everything. ‘‘ They account for things up to a point ; they 
account in part for the colour of a sunset, for the majesty 
of a mountain peak, for the glory of animate existence. But 
do they account for everything completely? Do they 
account for our own feeling of joy and exultation, for our 
sense of beauty? For the manifest beauty existing through- 
out all nature ? . . . When we examine each parti-coloured 
eye in a peacock’s tail, or each hair in a zebra’s hide . . . it 
would be as easy to explain the sprouting of the cantilevers - 
of the Forth Bridge . . . as to explain this organized co- 
operation of parts, this harmonious distribution of pigment 
cells, on merely mechanical principles.” 

And so once more we are driven back not only upon the 
power, but the beauty, the sympathy, the joy, the love of 
God. ‘We are deaf and blind to the incessant grandeur 
around us unless we have insight enough to recognize in the 
woven fabric of existence, flowing steadily from the loom in 
an infinite progress toward perfection, the ever-growing 
garment of a transcendent God.”” The centuries follow each 
other, perfecting a small wild flower. And why does God 
perfect it? Why does He spread the garment of beauty 
everywhere throughout the world, why did He fill the meadows 
with flowers and the sky with stars, for thousands, perhaps 
for millions, of years before man was here to delight in them 
all? Why are the depths of earth and of ocean, where no 
eye can ever search them out, the hiding-place of crystals 
and gems, of shells and stalactites, of fishes and molluscs, 
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lovely with all the perfect and minute loveliness of fairyland ? 
Why? but because it is for His own delight that He has 
created them ; why ? but because He Himself loves the perfec- 
tion of symmetry and beauty in all His creatures, loves 
above all the life with which He Himself, who has made 
them, can alone endow them. 

And so once more, as we gather to thank God for the 
fruits of the earth, for the glory of form and colour with 
which he has surrounded us here in this world of which for 
a few years we are tenants, we are really thanking Him for 
Himself, for being what He is. 

It is a great thing to remember God is rejoicing in His 
works, rejoicing in this habitable world, in every stone, in 
every star, in every flower, in every leaf, on which His finger- 
mark is set. It is a great thing to remind ourselves, as we 
do to-day, that the creative evolution of which men are 
speaking, this bounty of God pouring itself out into every 
form which nature has assumed or into which life may grow, 
is a progressive process, going on as fully now, bringing God’s 
life-giving spirit as close to us now asin any stage of creation of 
which we may speak as “ The beginning.” So we may realize 


“What God is, what we are, 
_ What life is, how God tastes an infinite joy 
In finite ways; one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds : in whom is life for evermore, 
Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes; where dwells enjoyment, there is He: 
With still a flying point of bliss remote, 
A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory in full view.” 


So from the life of nature, so from the beauty and perfec- 
tion which are everywhere round us, do we have the lesson of 
grace. This same God who provides for the raven, who 
clothes the lilies of the field, without whom not a sparrow 
falls to the ground, this same God it is who will supply all 
your needs. “ Fear not, little flock, for it is the Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom,” not of earth only, 
but of heaven as well. 

““ My God shall supply all your need.’ Let us take our 
lesson in those words, and in that form. 
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“My God” ; it must be ‘“‘ My God” first. You are personal 
to Him, to omniscient love there is no small or great ; every 
detail of your life is foreseen and overlooked ; even the hairs 
of your head are numbered. You are personal to Him; He 
must be personal to you. Not just the profusion of His giv- 
ing, but its intimacy ; not just the happiness life yields to all 
her children, but the wonder of that joy which you yourself 
have realized ; not just the riches of Christ who died for all 
the world, but the consciousness that He died for you—that 
is the beginning of ail religion. “‘ Myson, give me thy heart,” 
so the Lord speaks, stretching out hands to clasp you, and 
your heart must make its own response. “No man may 
deliver his brother or make agreement unto God for him.” 
There can be no social Christianity except so far as it is based 
on personal devotion, on individual surrender. Heart speaks 
to heart. And only your love given in return can satisfy the 
travail of His soul whose love, which whispers in every flower, 
in every bird’s song, in every baby’s voice, cries out for all the 
world to hear on Calvary. It was that we might say, “ My 
God shall supply all our need,” that He was forced to cry, 
‘‘ My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?” 

But when you can say, “‘ My God”; when you can give 
yourself to Christ because His joy in giving has broken through 
the wall of selfishness and sin with which this world tries to 
hem you in ; that is not the end, that is only the beginning. 
You are an Evangelical now ; Christ died for me, God loves 
me, that is the Evangelical faith ; but you are not going to 
stop there, you are going to be a Catholic as well. You are 
going to grow more and more like that bountiful God who 
rejoices in all life, who lives to love. It is the new kind of 
sowing, the perfect kind of which all other sowing and all 
other reaping is a figure. ‘‘ Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” That was Christ’s way of sowing, that 
must be our way. To be bountiful as God is bountiful, to 
love beauty as He loves it, to find ourselves in working and 
even in suffering for His body’s sake which is the Church ; to 
be happiest of all in securing the happiness of those about us, 
in sharing the best we have with others ; even to come to 
care for God most of all and best of all, not just because He is 
my God, and will supply my needs, but because He is the God 
of all, the God of the poor and the forgotten, the fatherless and 
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widow, of the Kaffir and the Chinaman, of the profligate and 
the drunkard ; to want to pray to Him not for anything I 
can get out of Him, except the power to be more like Jesus 
Christ in humility and self-forgetfulness, in courage and 
sympathy and service; that is the essence of the Catholic 
faith, that is Christian altruism, that is the religion which is 
after the mind of God. 

Once more the harvest is past, once more the summer is 
ended ; but if the love, which has streamed out upon us 
through a hundred channels, has touched our hearts, and 
wakened our slumbering affections, and opened an inward 
eye to know Him from whom it all comes ; if we have learnt to 
say ‘‘ My God,” then I do not say we are saved, but we are 
being saved, we are on the way of salvation ; the new last 
stage of evolution has begun; that God who has taught us 
to call Him our own will supply everything we need to change 
us into Christlike Christians, to make us strong where we are 
weak, wise where we are foolish, large with His own largeness, 
yoo generous, pitiful, even as our Father which is in 

eaven. 


“T AM THE RESURRECTION ”2 


“Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again. Martha 
saith unto Him, I know that he shall rise again-in the resurrection at 
the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the Resurrection.”—Sr. Joun 
x1. 23-25. 


E have often come together to our Easter Eucharist 
: X / in past years, many of us here in this same church; 
never have we come longing as we do to-day for 

the Easter faith. 

Whether we think of this awful waste of human life that 
the nation is suffering, or whether it is the terrible harvest of 
carnage that death is reaping throughout Europe, or some one 
loved face that we are remembering above all, we long to 
have confirmed in us the assurance of which our Lord’s 
Resurrection is speaking ; the assurance that the bit of life 
we can see is only part of a larger whole which we cannot see, 
and that those whom we loved are waiting for us in the better 
land beyond the grave. 

Let us see from this one example in what words our Lord 
confirmed this faith, or rather, in what words He set it ona 
new and deeper foundation for those who believe in Him. 

We know that it was always His way to transform the 
lower thought into the higher ; to take what a man could give 
Him and to make the most and best of it. Where He was 
dealing with the beliefs or the practices of religion, above all, 
He did not come to destroy, to empty them of meaning ; He 
came always to fill them full. 

And so it was with this faith in the Resurrection. Martha 
held, we may suppose, the conventional view which most 
Jews who were not Sadducees maintained. For her the dead 
were dead, cut off in some Hades of the under-world, where 
“the dead praise not Thee, O Lord, neither all they that go 
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down into silence.” True, there was to be a resurrection to 
judgment in the Last Day ; some coming back probably, into 
their present life, this bourne of time and space, to resume, if 
you had been true to your religion, the life which death had 
broken off for a while. But whatever it was, the doctrine 
meant nothing real to her. It was conventional, and like all 
conventional, second-hand beliefs, she held it because others 
did, and it brought her no present comfort, no strong, uplifting 
hope. 

hia into that poor form of faith our Lord throws His own 
reality. The one note that rings through all His teaching 
is the note which thrilled London when Maeterlinck struck it 
anew a few years ago: ‘‘ There are no dead.” 

He does not go into questions of what the resurrection may 
mean. He does not attempt ever to make it clear, as St. Paul. 
does later, how the dead are raised up nor with what body they 
come. All that He leaves on one side. The one thing of 
which He will have us absolutely sure is that those who are 
alive to God oncé, are alive always. They only pass, when 
death calls them, into the larger room where with new forms, 
released from the bondage of the flesh, they can carry forward 
the new service, whatever it may be, that God has waiting for 
them. God isstill the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
of all who have lived to do His will, of all brave and good men 
and women; and He is the God, not of the dead, but of the 
living, for all are alive with Him. 

When they came bringing Him their puzzle of the wife 
married to each of the seven brothers in turn, and asked 
Him, “ In the resurrection, whose wife shall she be ?”’ His 
rips draws the whole thing up on to another, a spiritual 
level. 

“Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power 
of God”; you are applying the material standard to the 
spiritual life, the measure of earth to the things of heaven, 
the measure of time to the things of eternity. In heaven 
“they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels.” The angels, so the poet paraphrases it, who apart 
“know themselves into one, are found at length married” ; 
not marry more, no, nor give in marriage; “they are man 
and wife at once when the true time is.” 

And here to Martha still more strongly does He assert 
this truth of what life means, life here and life hereafter 
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and the link between. ‘I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ; he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth, and believeth in Me, 
shall never die.” 

So in His own person He abolishes death. So He offers 
us that life of God incarnate in man which shall never taste 
of death. 

Two points then, out of a great and mysterious subject, 
let me leave with you this morning. 

First, this, of the continuity of life; that what we call 
death is the death of the body, not of the soul; that they 
who live to God here, in any true sense of the word, do not 
die. We need not grope for them among the tombs; of 
them, as of Christ, it is written, ‘‘ Why seek ye the living among 
the dead?” They are not here, they are risen. 

You may remember how Watts has tried to embody 
this truth in his great picture, ‘‘The Court of Death.” 
There round the steps of the throne are gathered those 
whom death has summoned. The king is laying down his 
crown, and the young soldier his sword, the scholar his 
books, the workman his hammer. The saintly woman in 
her white robe stands side by side with the sinful woman 
in her soiled garments, and there too is the little child, with 
his hand upon the lion’s head. And in the centre, on the 
throne, sits the noble figure of Mother Death; in her lap 
lies a little babe; it is the soul newborn; clothed with that 
body that shall be, nurtured there as on the bosom of God, 
with all the possibilities of the new life, the life of heaven, 
before him. That is the doctrine of the continuity of life, 
the immortality of the soul. 

You have it again in Pompilia’s dying words to Capon- 
sacchi :— 


*“O lover of my life, O soldier saint, 
No work begun shall ever pause for death ! 
Love will be helpful to me more and more 
In the coming course, the new path I must tread— 
My weak hand in thy strong hand, strong for that.” 


So we may think of all our loved ones as crowned by death. 

But one step forward we must go beyond where the 
artist, prophet though he was, has taken us. For to us 
Christians, this immortality of the soul, this continuity of 
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life, means more than that. It means the life which Christ 
has brought us, the risen life into which He is calling us 
now, that we may share it with Him for ever in the home 
beyond. 

It means the house of the many mansions, into the upper 
room of which He has gone to prepare a place for each one 
of us, that where He is there we may be also. It cannot 
be far away, that house; for He said to the thief, ““ This 
day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise”; it cannot be 
strange to us, if we have lived with Christ in this present 
world, for He who leads us here shall lead and befriend us 
still. 

We cannot know much more than this, that it is our 
Father’s Home which is waiting for us, the home of that 
immortal love which, here in this life of earth, is always 
stretching out hands to clasp and hold us and draw us to 
Himself ; the love which in Jesus Christ has stooped for 
our sakes, to suffer and to die, to be buried and to rise from 
the dead. 

But we may be sure that in the things which God has 
prepared nothing shall be lacking that our spirits need. 
We shall know each other there, be sure, for the highest 
exercise of the soul is love, and that highest exercise must 
needs find its opportunity, nay, its consummation, in the 
perfect life. I cannot believe, speaking for myself, but 
that there will still be progress in Paradise, even as here, 
for all life means growth, and it is more and fuller life, I 
take it, that lies beyond. 

Because I know how little fitted I am, and I know that 
you feel the same in some degree, to stand in the light that 
beats about God’s throne, I cannot believe that in a flash 
I shall wake up after His likeness and be satisfied. Only 
I do believe that the nearer presence of God may do for me 
what as yet I cannot do for myself; and that the fullness 
of His love may bring me such forgiveness and such purging 
and such strengthening, as shall make me fit at last to do 
Him service and see His face and to have His name written 
on my forehead. 

Much, almost all, that can be said of the last things, 
even in the Bible, can only be picture teaching. But remem- 
ber that harmful, even dreadful, mistakes have been made 
by trying to read the poetry of religion as prose. We here 
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in the flesh cannot know, it would not be good for us to know, 
the eternal things that belong to the life of heaven. 

But this one thing is quite certain, that the link between 
both is the risen Christ ; that risen life which He communi- 
cates to us, which is incorporated in us, as we enter into 
union with Him. And so it comes to pass, that many things 
that cannot be put into words, things that eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, are revealed by His Spirit to those who love Him. 


“ Beside the dead I knelt for prayer 
And felt a presence as I prayed ; 
Lo, it was Jesus standing there ; 
He smiled, ‘ Be not afraid.’ 


“Lord, Thou hast conquered death, we know ; 
Restore again to life,’ I said, 

“The one who died an hour ago.’ 
He smiled, ‘She is not dead.’ 


‘Asleep then, as Thyself didst say ; 

Yet Thou canst lift the lids that keep 
Her prisoned eyes from ours away.’ 

He smiled, ‘She doth not sleep.’ 


“Nay then, though haply she do wake, 
And look upon some fairer dawn ; 

Restore her to our hearts that ache.’ 
He smiled, ‘ She is not gone.’ 


“Yet our beloved seem so far, 

The while we yearn to feel them near, 
Albeit with Thee we trust they are,’ 

He smiled, ‘And I am here.’ 


“Dear Lord, how shall we know that they 
Still walk unseen with us and Thee, 
Nor sleep nor wander far away ?’ 
He smiled, ‘ Abide in Me,’” 


THE TREASURE IN EARTHEN VESSELS? 


“For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God, in the face of Jesus Christ. 

“ But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of ourselves.””—2z Cor. iv. 6, 7. 


4 


darkness*-so from the very first religion has been 
cradled in paradox; you cannot get away from it. 
It is always out of darkness that the light shines ; it is 
always in the earthen vessel that the treasure is hidde 
I suppose there are some minds to which this continual 
element of, contradiction in things is distasteful. I suppose . 


r- 


(G= who commanded the light to shine out of the 


» su tsthere aré’mén who would like to have everything plain and 


straightforward, no mystery of spirit prisoned in matter, 
of good coming out of evil, of things seen, which are tem- 
poral, yet the tabernacle of things not seen, which are 
eternal. ° 

But whether you like it or not, there it is. The whole 
creation is full of it; your own experience is full of it no less. 
And the more vivid your life is, the more conscious you are 
of this contrast. The keener your sense of divine power, of 
spiritual vocation, the more you chafe and fret to find that 
you are hampered, and tripped up, and held in by the limita- 
tions and weaknesses and faults of your human nature, an 
ambassador indeed, but an ambassador in bonds. 

That is what St. Paul is struggling with here ; he always 
was struggling with it. There never was a man with more 
eager sense of vocation than he: “I laboured more abund- 
antly than they all ; yet not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me.”’ ‘“‘ Unto me, who am less than the least of 
all saints, was this grace given, that I should preach among 
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the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” No man 
was ever more sensible of his vocation; there never was a 
man more troubled and perplexed at the continual hindrances, 
the fighting without, the fears within, which curbed and 
straitened him in the fulfilment of that vocation. 

In the earlier days it is chiefly, I think, of the outward 
stress that he is conscious. You see it in the story of the 
Acts ; you have the record, which we read yesterday, of the 
seourgings and stonings, the shipwrecks and wanderings, 
the perils by day and night, at home and abroad, on land 
and sea, to which he had been subjected. You have again 
that wonderful outburst which ended our Epistle for last 
Friday, an outburst directed against the false Christians 
who were for ever dogging his steps, hampering his work : 
“From henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear branded 
on my body the marks of Jesus.” 

But there came a day when the tortured mind passed 
from storm to peace. Shall we do wrong to imagine that 
it was on that day when three times he had turned to be- 
seech God that the thorn in the flesh, that special physical 
torment, whatever it was, which he had found too great to 
bear, might be taken from him? And at last the answer 
came ; not the answer he was looking for, but a truer, a more 
divine response to human need : ‘“ My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for My strength is made perfect in weakness.”’ So by 
the acceptance of the supreme paradox all other contra- 
dictions, all other doubts and conflicts, are resolved. The 
mind turned inward and the eye saw plain. I do not suggest 
that never again did awkward troubles harass him, but 
I think that after that experience, that God-sent message, 
they could never take the foremost place. Here at any rate 
in the earlier part of the same Epistle, in which he tells us 
how the lesson was brought home to him, it is another kind 
of contradiction which he is grappling with ; it is the strange 
contrast between the light which it is given him to bear and 
the man who is to bear it ; between the Gospel, let us say, 
and the machinery by which the Gospel is to be made known 
to men. The contrast had been driven in upon him especi- 
ally just then by the trouble, the loneliness, the failure, the - 
disappointment, through which, he tells us, he had just been 
passing. But it was always there; on the one hand, the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God ; 
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on the other hand, the earthen vessel in which it is carried. 
Even the best of men know that they are not sufficient of 
themselves, and for the rest of us, too often we have to 
confess that the earthen vessel does not so much exhibit as 
obscure the light. The spirit of man is a candle of the 
Lord, but that candle is too often set not on a candlestick, 
but under the bed. 

At all times, I say, that contrast has been there ; at all 
times we have been conscious of it. 

Think a moment what this Gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, has to say to us. Picture to yourself what 
the light of the knowledge of His glory, as we see it in the 
face of Jesus Christ, might mean to the world ; might mean 
to the congregation of this church; might mean reflected 
in the face, shining out from the life and character, of any 
one of us. 

You know what that Gospel is: the revelation of all the 
power and majesty of the God who inhabits eternity, who 
holds the round world, yes, and all the galaxies of suns and 
planets, in the hollow of His hand; before whose infinite 
mind past, present, and future stand unrolled as one eternal 
“now”; from whom all life flows forth, to whom every life at 
last returns ; the revelation of that God, perfect in truth, 
in beauty, in love, in holiness, brought within the compass 
of the human life of One who lived a man among the sons of 
men. There the grandeur—God ; here the comfort—Christ ; 
there is the comet’s flash ; here is the rose’s birth. God’s life, 
that is the Gospel, can be known to men—nay, God’s life 
can be lived upon earth. For Christ by the cords of a man, 
by the band of love, can lift us up, has lifted us up, to Him- 
self ;_ through Him we all have our access by one Spirit to 
the Father. We could love, we could help, we could go 
about doing good, we could set God’s Kingdom up here in 
the world of men, if we would but follow Him along the ~ 
path of trust and truth, of purity and gentleness of soul, of 
simplicity and courage, of single-hearted endurance, of 
faith which is the mother of endurance. This is the Gospel 
which is entrusted not to St. Paul only, not to Bishops and 
Priests and Deacons only, but to all to whom has been 
handed down the knowledge that Christ is King, that love 
is power, love without crown or sword: for the Godhead 
is in the love that shines in the face of Jesus Christ, at the 
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heart of the universe. This is the good news, the happy 
evangel, which waits for all the nations, and for which all 
the nations are waiting, the message of life, in the light of 
which sorrow and sighing shall flee away. If we believe the 
word, if we have seen the light, if we know the face and have 
heard the voice, is it not enough to fill our mouth with 
laughter and our tongue with joy ? Must not the very fact 
that we have such a faith to believe, such a Gospel to deliver, 
make new men of us—men always ready for new effort, 
always setting out on some wider front, strong to endure, 
buoyed up with hope, thrilling with life ? 

So we put the question ; we know, alas! what the answer 
must be. We know how earthen is the vessel in which all 
the glory of this treasure is hidden. You may go abroad, 
if you will, and look at the Churches of other lands ; you 

-may travel here at home, and pass. from place to place in 
town and country, and mark how the religious life of England 
is shown to-day ; or you need not travel at all ; you can live 
here and watch what goes on among ourselves, and you 
know the:sort of contrast you will find between the splendour 
of this treasure committed to us, and the churchmanship, 
the religion, the faith, the hope, the love of those to whom 
it is committed! How formal our worship is; how per- 
functory are our prayers; how little we try to carry the 
spirit of that Gospel with us into our dealings with one 
another, into the affairs of the world and outside. I am not 
speaking to you any more than to myself, when I say that 
our services to-day will give proof of what I am saying. 
From the moment the choir and clergy come in and kneel 
down for silent prayer to the moment when the Vestry prayer 
is said after Evensong, and we ask God to forgive the cold- 
ness of our hearts, and all our wandering thoughts, how much 
real fervent worship have we offered? How many of our 
thoughts have really been fixed on Him? That, I say, is 
always true; the contrast has always been before our eyes. 
And now that the testing-time has come; now that our 
religion is being brought on to the threshing-floor and threshed 
out by the terrible flail of war ; it is at once a disheartening 
and a helpful thing to see how the chaff is being burnt up, 
and how much of it there is that needs burning. No merely 
conventional religion, no outward profession, no easy phrases, 
are going to be any help now that we are facing the hours of 
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life and death, of victory and defeat. And the wise world 
which watches us, and which we are told is mostly right, is 
more ready now than before to appraise the truth we hold— 
the truth, let me rather say, which holds us and by which 
we live, at its right value. 

There have been some striking articles on religion and 
war in one of the evening papers lately. I have not seen 
them all, but those I have seen have revealed, the best of 
them at any rate, such a straight, clear search after truth 
that they have set one asking, why the world should be so 
full of these contradictions, why good should be thus hindered 
on every side, why the vessels should be so little, so poor, 
so unworthy. 

Well, I do not pretend to answer why. Everything in 
life shades off into mystery; the little flower which you 
pluck from the crannied wall;.no less than the soul of man 
and the being of God. But\gne thing is clear about every 
paradox, every paradox in the moral world at any rate. 
It is meant tobe a spur; to the virile mind it never serves 
ye an ene for despair, itsserves always as a reason for 
effort. , te an 

And it is not difficult to see how this paradox of the 
earthen vessel is a spur. I do not mean only(that so far as 
the vessel is poor and weak through our fault}. here is the 
incentive to make it strong ;Yhere is the old cry of the preacher, 
' that we should be consistent ; we, whom God has called, 
should be worthy of our calling ; ve, whom Christ has trusted, 
should respond to His trust. That, of course, is all there. 
For there is a sense in which the vessel which holds the 
treasure is meant to be of clay, and-not-of-précious-metal-at 
all. As St. Paul is looking at the matter here, he does not 
want to make it different, or at least he knows he cannot do 
so. ) And that is the sense in which, I-thimk, those of us who 
care most about it are most conscious of this difficulty. 


Rn ..¥ou, who feel that to guard and use and distribute this 


» treasure is the most important thing in life, how-serely-you 
>. realize,do_you-not, that yeu cannot do with it as-you would. ' 
In a hundred ways we are limited: by our own past neglect ; 
by our want of strength or of wisdom, of teaching or of 
opportunity ; by the demands of those about us, or the 
circumstances of our home or our business ; by failure of 
character or of training.) Let it be true that the greatest 
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Service we could render to our country just now would be 
to kindle in those about us faith and courage, unity and 
disinterestedness ; and let it be true that it is the knowledge 
of God in Jesus Christ that could do this ; yet again we have 
to ask, who are we that we should venture to hope that 
through us that knowledge should be spread abroad ? What 
is there in us that would make us dare to think that God 
could use us to “‘ enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
beget the smiles that have no cruelty” ? 

. And _ yet here again the very paradox which confronts 
and baffles us is to be our stimulus. (Just because we who 
make up the Church, the body of Chiist, i i 
body, the vehicle through which His power is to be brought 
into action; the-lamp_through-which.His-light is to shine : 
just because we are so weak, so-ineompetent, so poor in prayer, 
sO wavering in our faith, so cold in our love ; just because 
we are such mean vessels to be called to so high a service, 
therefore we are thrown back absolutely upon God. Even 


e 


as.St._Paul-himself'teok-his!thorn in the flesh to learn that, | 


when he was weak, then he was strong, so does our con- 
-sciousness of weakness, our knowledge of our own insufficiency, 
drive us into the arms of God.) That at any rate is one result 
of the contrast which stand§ out with such’ startling clear- 
ness between the glory of the divine gift and the clay of the 
human vessel. And I am not sure that it is not enough 
even if there is nothing more ;. I am not sure tha the highest 
service isnot that which makes us turn away froffi ourselves 
altogether—\ 


“From the gift looking to the giver, \ 
And from the fountain to the river, 
And from the finite to infinity, 
And from man’s dust to God’s divinity.” 





For if at.this time we can so feel our weakness in contrast 
to His strength, our poverty in comparison with His riches, 
that we know that'the only thing is to throw ourselves wholly 
upon Him; then out of the darkness once more the light 
shall shine in our weakness. In His strength will be made 
all the excellency of the power which the world needs, for 
its guidance, its healing, its inspiration ; its peace shall be 
of God and not of ourselves. 
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JACOB AND ISRAEL* 


‘* And Jacob dreamed, and behold a ladder.’’—GEN. xxviii. 12. 
‘And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him 
until the breaking of the day.” GEN. xxxii. 24. 


ra HERE is a story ofa Sibyl which we used to read in 
our Roman History. It tells how that strange prophet- 
ess came to one of the early kings of Rome, Tarquinius 
the Proud, and offered him, at a price, nine precious rolls of 
parchment. But when the king would not pay the price, 
she went away. Presently she came back, having destroyed 
three of them, and offered the remaining six to him for the 
same price. The king once more refused. But again the 
Sibyl returned ; this time with only three books left. Then 
the king, amazed at her persistence, bought the three for 
the same sum as that for which at first he could have had 
the nine. 
Like the books of the Sibyl is the story of Jacob :— 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life : 
Js bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Twice that tide flowed for the patriarch, but not with equal 
force ; the first one he missed, and when the second chance 
was given him, he found, as Tarquin found, that it had 
far less to offer, and its demand was therefore higher. 

You will often hear people say, as if in complaint”against 
the Bible, ‘‘I do not like Jacob; Esau seems to me much } t 
more attractive.” . But are we meant to like him ? Lente 
is surely no more mixed character than his in the Old esta- As 
ment. The fact that, like St. Paul, he is a man of two” 
names, shows us, as clearly as anything can do, that his 
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life was broken in two in the middle—that there was a definite 
change, a fresh beginning, a new birth. > 

_--And-the-very name-by-which in his earlier life he was 
“Known, Jacob the Cheat, is enough to show what there was 
in him which would make all honest men dislike him:} His 
bad qualities, indeed, were just those which are most 
repugnant to us English folk. However far gone some of 
our own commercial habits may be in these days, whatever 
we may have allowed to craft or trickery or secret commissions 
in our trade dealings, even, we are told, in some parts of 
our empire in our politics, it still remains true that the 
English outlook, the English prejudice, if you like, favours 
what is fair and square. We hate a man who will cheat 
his own brother, and take advantage of his necessities. 
We hate the grasping, scheming, money-grabbing spirit 
which sees a bargain in every man’s need, and would lead 
its possessor to best his own father or his uncle rather than 
himself go short. ‘That was Jacob. 

It was not altogether the boy’s own fault to begin with ; 
it seldom is. His father was weak ; his mother spoilt him ; 
he had in him from the first that bargaining temper which 
makes him in the worse as well as the better sense an Israelite 
indeed, the father of all the tribe. 

"But what matters now to us, what makes his life so 
fascinating as a human document, is that he had in him 
something quite different from all that. Like so many of 
“us, he was two men even from the first. It was not for 
nothing that on the very night that he was driven out from 
home, lying there on the bare and rocky hillside with a stone 
for his pillow, he dreamed the dream which has been the 
delight of childhood and of age ever since. It was not for 
nothing that there, in his misery and loneliness, he saw the 
ladder whose top reaches to heaven and heard God’s voice 
speak to him. It is the first of the two great crises of his 
life. The whole of the Sibylline books with all their words 
and their wisdom were offered him there at Bethel. But 
he would not pay the price. The flow of the tide would 
have carried him right out on God’s ocean ; but he missed 
it. You—know—what—fmean 5 it is so much easier to do 
great things, to make great resolves to dedicate your. life 
to a high purpose before aie twenty-five than it is after- 
wards, But, though he /knew the ladder was there, though 
| mer tf 


4 \ Now fourteen years have gone past and jhe is 
-2"way home again; he was poor then, he is rich now ;) he 
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he had seen it mounting step by step up to the throne of 
God, he would not begin to climb it. His dream remained 
a dream. He went on his way, saying, “‘How dreadful is 


_ this place’’; he journeyed on alone when he might have 


had all those angels for his companions. Nay, he even tried 
to make a bargain with God: if He will be with me and 
give me food and raiment and bring me again in peace, 
then this God shall_be my God..==> : 
That was the first crisis. 9 Jest” 
on the 


has not only those flocks and herds which represented the 
capital of that day ; he has what is dearer even to his selfish 
nature, he has his wives and children with him. Rachel 
is in her tent, and her little one, his favourite son, is beside 
her. I do not know, the Bible seldom tells us that kind 
of thing, but I always like to think it was after all love more 
than fear that lay behind the experience of that dreadful 
night. { He had gone out alone to the ravine, where far 
below the river Jabbok wrestles its way downward, as its name 
means, among the rocks. And now, as he stands there, 
having done all he could for safety, the whole of his life 
passes before him ; just as when a man troubled with insom- 
nia lies awake in bed, he sees his character stripped bare 
and naked.) The brother he had wronged and forgotten 
is coming to meet him with his horde of spearmen behind 
him, and, as the fear of his anger lays hold of him, he remem- 
bers all that sordid youth of his, and he sees to what it has 


“led. All that he had worked and schemed and cheated 


to gain is going to be snatched from him. /The house of 
lies he has built at the cost of his soul is tumbling about 
his head like a house of cards. Not his wealth only, not his 
own life only, but the life of those who are dearer to him 
than himself, is in danger. Perhaps that is his salvation ; 
perhaps that one unselfish thought was the door through 
which God came to him. However it was, then as he stood 
alone in the darkness, he was conscious of a power wrestling: 
with him, a power so real, so intense, that it was just as if 
a man whom he could not see had met him and grappled 
with him, face to face, and heart to heart ; and gathering 
all his strength Jacob rose and wrestled, wrestled on, even 
when he was spent and weary; wrestled on, till the new 
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name was given him, and he had won the blessing which 
now he longed for, more than he longed for all beside. ) And 
so, when the morning came, that night of agony “had left 
him a changed man. It was no longer Jacob, the Cheat, 
who stood there when the sun rose, but Israel, the Prince ; 
the man who had prevailed, the man who had been made 
over again, whose soul, converted and born anew, had come 
to him as the soul of a little child. 

There, then, in the experience of the man of the two 
names we have, in the phrase which is familiar to us just now, 
the story of a soul. I will not say it is the story of every 
man’s soul. I will not say that exactly in that form, the 
two crises, the two offers of the Sybil’s books, the two, visita- 
tions of God’s Spirit, come to each one of us. But there are 
few life histories which touch our own more closely.’ 

For indeed, I believe that we may say of every one who 
thinks about religion at all that the idea of those two con- 
versions is present. “There is the conversion of to-day ; 
there is the conversion of to-morrow. But how different 
they are, if we face the matter fairly. What does the con- 
version of to-day, what does the golden ladder, mean, but 
just this—that from our very youth, yes, from childhood 
upward, the road to God is open for each one of us? Step 
by step He has prepared the way. Right up through the 
circumstances of our own life, along the narrow ladder which 
our own character, our own conditions, make possible, we 
may be rising day by day, little by little, from what is good 
to what is better, and so from what is better to what is best. 
That is the vision; God beckoning you up to the perfect 
truth, the perfect beauty, the perfect love, the perfect 
goodness which He holds for you. Christ helping you first 
to desire to follow Him, and then to know how you may 
translate your desire into act ; to every Christian the Christ- 
life is the stairway that leads from earth to heaven. Once 
you have dreamed that dream; once you have wished 
(it is all a question of wishing, of willing) to make your 
way upward, it is a matter of every day to climb that ladder. 
For to do the will of God means simply to try in everything 
to do the best you can, because you know that all your 
work is His work, all your life is being lived for Him; in 
church, or out of church, on our knees or at our daily drudg- 
ery, it is all one. Everywhere, as we try to do and be our 
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best, we are climbing that ladder of service which grows 
shorter every time we pray that the will of God may be 
done by us here on earth, even as the angels do it in heaven. 
That is the conversion of to-day; that is the natural life 
of the Christian who from the first sees the vision and loves 
it, hears the voice and longs and tries to obey. 

But the conversion of to-morrow, the conversion of the 
man who, though he may have dreamed his dreams, has 
put them aside to follow self, has indulged his own weakness, 
has let his sensual or his greedy or his deceitful nature go 
on controlling his higher impulses; what a different thing 
that is! Evil habits are indeed like chains, or rather they 
are like some growth in a tropical forest which goes on, 
slowly and quietly spreading, till it threatens to strangle the 
life of the trees round which its tendrils have entwined 
themselves. 

In “Gareth and Lynette,”’ one of the most suggestive, I 
think, among the Idylls of the King, you see the young 
knight as he rides upon his quest, and must pass, one by 
one, the fords of the river. The first is guarded by the 
Knight of the Morning Star, who personifies the temptations 
of youth. Him he easily overthrows. And then he must 
meet the Knight of the Noon-Day Sun, who represents the 
temptations of early manhood. With a strong effort he 
casts him from his horse; and then at the third ford, the 
Knight of the Evening Star is waiting, who stands for the 
temptations of middle life. And only after a terrible fight 
is he at last conquered ; for in place of armour, Sir Gareth 
finds that over his flesh he has a close-fitting garment of 
tough shrivelled skin which turns aside the edge of his 
sword. Only when his sword is broken, and he closes with 
him, can he at length overcome him and fling him into the 
stream. 

One thing, I think, does not ring quite true in that allegory ; 
for it is not he who has met and conquered the temptations 
of early life, for whom the hard struggle waits in the later 
days. But it is quite true that if we wait till then, if we 
think to put off till to-morrow the conversion of our soul 
to God, then, when the moment comes that we are driven 
to rise and grapple with sin, we shall find how hideously 
difficult and unequal the contest has become ; how terrible 
the price we have to pay; how little we can save for God 
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a part on self and sin. “Plus Lar. VAstdidee (LARPS | 


Fwo-words-let-me-leave-with-you, Frye) rsh SBE "i 
I. Do-not-let-any-dream-go-which-God-ha$ given*you. | _ 
Those dreams of youth which come to us as we read of some 
noble life, as we go out to start upon our profession ; 
dreams of marriage and heroism, of pity, of service and ‘“* 
generous self-sacrifice, of love and devotion, are all meant 
to be translated into the prose of common life. He who sees 
the vision and goes on his way, is a worse man than he 
who never has seen it at all. Every vision is not only a 
call to action but a promise that, as we strive, we shall 
attain; as we seek, we shall find. 
2. But though we have no right to put away the con- 
version of to-day, because we think that to-morrow will do, 
yet Jacob stands here to bid us never lose hope for any man. 
It is false to say that no one is ever really changed after he 
is thirty. Right on into old age God is seeking for the souls 
He loves, the souls which Christ died to win for Himself. 
¥ouenetice Here it is God with whom man’s fight must be 
fought, not Apollyon, or sin, or temptation, or his evil self. 
For it is the final truth of life that God is always following 
us ; the love of Christ is always waiting to comfort us. 
Through some great call or some great sorrow, through the 
failure which wrecks our self-confidence, through sickness 
and the shadow of death, yes;-through-the-experience-of-this 
-war, God may come face to face with any one of us. And 
when He comes, the whole question will be: Do we care 
enough ? Have we the will, in spite of all the careless years 
that have gone before, have we the will to rise and wrestle ? 
For, if we do that, we shall prevail ; and, when the morning 
comes, on our forehead too, however faintly, the new name 
will be written. ™ 
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CHRIST COMES WITH THE CLOUDS} 
‘* Bebold, He cometh with the clouds.’’—-REv. i. 7. 


O-DAY is the first Sunday in the New Year. Itisa 
year with a cloudy dawn, a blood-red sunrise which. 
stains the sky both in the East and in the West. 

But to-day is also the Festival of the Epiphany, the season 
when we remember how God in Jesus Christ was manifested, 
not in one nation only, but to all the nations of the world. I 
want us to hold both these pictures in our mind as we go on to 
ask what is God’s message to us at this fateful moment. I 
want at any rate to bring them together that one may illustrate 
the other before our sermon is done. 

We begin with the cloudy dawn of this New Year. Itisa 
cloudy dawn. The next six months may well prove to be the 
crisis of this world war, the turning-point, therefore, in the 
world’s history. And for the moment the point round which 
this crisis turns is the staying power of the British nation. 

I do not mean that there are only clouds round us just 
now ; there are manystreaks oflight. Still along the Western 
front our men hold the line with the same cheery courage, 
the same forgetfulness of self, which gave us the undying 
memories of Ypres and the Somme and Vimy Ridge, of the 
River Ancre and of Cambrai. 

And here at home the very fact that the dawn is murky is 

‘going, we believe, once more to rouse the manhood of the 
nation, as the cry of Belgium roused it three and a half years 
ago. And we at home must see to it that nothing shall break 
our spirit or destroy our unity. The hard work, the day- 
by-day drudgery of those who toil at munitions, or in the 
dockyard, on railways, or on merchant ships ; the privations 
of the many who can only buy their food bit by bit ; the ~ 
nervous strain which air-raids bring, especially to those whose 
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outlook is narrow, or whose bodily frame is weak—all these 
things call for our sympathy, our watchful care, our constant 
preoccupation. If it is true that there are still profiteers, 
blood-suckers, to whom the needs of the nation are only 
an opportunity for rapacity and greed; then, while we 
strengthen the hands of the Government to repress -such 
traitors with all the vigour it can command, we must also see 
to it that we are doing our part to create the atmosphere in 
which, in spite of them, fellowship and trust can grow ; that 
no private interests whatever shall be allowed to prevail 
against measures which the public good requires; that no 
survival of class feeling or party prejudice or religious differ- 
ence shall be allowed to lift up its head among us. Shake- 
speare’s words are as true to-day as they were in any age that 
our -forefathers knew, though perhaps in a less individual 
sense than that in which earlier generations understood 
them :— 


“Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 


So it is that, as a nation, we desire to face this year of 
cloud which lies ahead of us, determined to keep our purpose 
stanch, our ranks unbroken, determined to be worthy of the 
fathers who begat us, and of the men who in thousands have 
died for us. And who knows how soon the clouds may break ? 
Who knows how soon the forces which are hurrying across the 
Atlantic may once more turn the scale, and this time, please 
God, decisively in our favour? Nay, who knows soon how 
the Prussian spirit of aggression may finally overreach itself 
in its dealings with Russia, and the virile people of that new 
Republic may once more be fighting with us to make the 
world safe for democracy ? 

All this we may say to one another as we meet this morn- 
ing to consecrate our energies afresh to the great task which 
has been given to this generation to accomplish. All this we 
might say even if we were not Christians, even if we did not 
believe in a world beyond the world we see, even if we did 
not know that we have access to powers which lie outside the 
bourne of time and place. 

But that is not all; we are Christians. I may take it 
(may I not ?) that we have come here, because we know that 
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this fight is, above all, a spiritual conflict, and that our goal is 
a spiritual goal; we have come here, because we believe in 
prayer.as our link with the world of spirit which lies all about 
us, as the sluice-gate between our finite human powers and the 
infinite unbounded ocean of the power of Almighty God. 

After all, we have been reminded that that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh. It is quite possible that we may keep our 
ranks unbroken, it is quite possible that we may turn out ships 
enough to overcome the menace of the submarine, and guns to 
pulverize the enemy’s trenches, and aeroplanes to beat down 
his Gothas and Zeppelins. It is quite possible that we may 
solve the food problem at home, and hold together till Ger- 
many is beaten, and yet, and yet, while winning the war, 
have lost everything we set out to fight for. 

We set out to fight, we are fighting now, to make the world 
a better world, to create out of the confusion and the carnage 
a new social order, a new commonwealth of the nations. We 
desire to find, when the war is ended, that we have discovered 
our soul anew; we desire to have forged a new bond of 
fellowship and sympathy between man and man, a new oppor- 
tunity for full and healthy and happy life for all our people, 
a new spirit of brotherhood and co-operation between what 
have hitherto been looked on as the opposing camps of capital 
and labour, a new reverence for childhood, for womanhood, 
yes, for every form of human life, a new bond between East 
and West, a new sense of the duty we owe, we Englishmen 
with all our splendid privileges, not only to our own dis- 
inherited here in our crowded industrial cities, not only to the 
peoples of our far-flung empire, but also to the whole world of 
nations. If this war, as we have said, is a spiritual conflict, 
then the end of every spiritual conflict is to bring to man a 
truer sense of what his own life means, by bringing him into 
closer union with God. 

And that is why, beside reminding ourselves that this is 
the first Sunday of another year of fighting, we also remind 
ourselves that it is the first Sunday in the season of the 
Epiphany, the showing forth of God in Jesus Christ. 

Think, for a moment, how that showing forth has been 
and is being accomplished. It is not only by the leading of 
some star that shines unexpectedly in the night of the world’s 
darkness, and brings those who are wise enough to follow to 
His cradle, It is not only that in the days of His flesh, as He 
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went about among men, our Lord was making plain the good 
news of the never-failing love of the Father who holds all men’s 
lives in the hollow of His hand. It is not only through the 
life of His followers that He is seen; not only that the life of 
the Church, in so far as His spirit is kept alive, burns and 
glows in faithful and loving souls ; in all these ways God in 
Christ is shining forth upon our darkness and guiding our feet 
into the way of peace. 

But beyond all that; by the strange and mysterious 
paradox upon which all our faith rests, there is another way 
by which God makes His Epiphany known ; there is another 
way by which the reign of Christ is being realized, and made 
actual among men; the way of which our text speaks: 
** Behold, He cometh with the clouds.” 

In the Bible story you remember that it was always 
with the clouds that God manifested Himself. It has always 
been symbolically, amid the thunders of Sinai, that His 
law has been revealed ; it has always been after the wind and 
the earthquake and the fire that the still small voice has 
spoken, And even when He came, who was called the 
Prince of Peace ; it was still through the darkness of Calvary 
that the sacrifice of love was perfected, and the veil that 
hid God’s face from man was rent in twain. 

And so you can trace God’s coming down through the 
pages of history, till now to-day we are seeing what may 
almost be the climax of that cloud-born manifestation of 
the Strong Son of God, whose Gospel is that Power and 
Love, Might and Right, are one even as God is one. That 
is the end to which as Christians we look, that is our one 
hope, the one assured faith in which we fight and mean to 
fight to the end. This is the new Epiphany which we are 
experiencing—a new one, perhaps the greatest of all. For 
when St. John says, ‘‘ Behold, He cometh with the clouds, 
and every eye shall see Him,’’ what he means, what the 
words mean to us, at any rate, is just this: that, while in 
the past Christ has been revealed as the Lord of all good life 
to many simple and obedient souls, yet to men in their 
thousands, to the nations themselves, He has not been so 
revealed. They have gone on with policy and cunning, 
grab and greed, blood and iron, as the articles of their faith. 
The weaker nation has been exploited, not by the Central 
Powers only. The rule of Christ has been flouted and put 
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aside. But if it is true that He comes with the clouds, then, 
when the storm of to-day is overpast, when the agony and 
the heroism, all the evil and all the good that suffering and 
loss bring in their train, have done their work ; then out of 
the midst of the cloud shall appear one like unto the Son of 
Man, and in Him the nations, at last, shall find the way 
of human brotherhood and lasting concord. 

You may remember the dream in the Idylls of the King 
which King Leodogran dreamed, when the messengers came 
from King Arthur seeking his daughter’s hand in marriage ; 
how he 

! Sars 
Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew 
Field after field up to a height, the peak 
Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom king, 
Now looming, and now lost ; and on the slope 
The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was driven, 
Fire glimpsed ; and all the land from roof and rick 
In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind, 
Streamed to the peak, and mingled with the haze 
And made it thicker ; while the phantom king 
Sent out at times a voice; and here or there 
Stood one who, pointed toward the voice ; the rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, ‘ No king of ours, 
No Son of Uther and no king of ours ne 
Till with a wink his dream was changed, the haze 
Descended, and the solid earth became 
As nothing, but the King stood out in heaven 
Crowned.” 


Not at a wink does our waking dream change ; not apart 
from man’s loyal co-operation does God bring His kingdom 
here on earth. 

It is for this very thing that we must pray and work 
continually. Nothing is too high for us to achieve ; no 
ideal is beyond our reach, if we set ourselves in this, and in 
all things, simply to carry out God’s purpose, simply to care 
for that and for nothing else beside. There must be no 
abating of our true war aims, for they must all be God’s 
and not just our own. There must be no talk of the uses of 
hatred, for that is the devil’s weapon, and wins no battles 
worth the winning. There must be no reprisals for the sake of 
revenge ; “‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
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On us it depends whether the clouds, when they pass, 
reveal to us the light of the glory of God, shining in the face 
of Jesus Christ, as a beacon for all the nations, as a guarantee 
of peace and freedom for the days to come ; or whether we 
are back again in the old distrust and suspicion, the old 
class conflict, the old armed truce between nations, which 
is hardly better than the warfare to which it must lead at 
last. Let not this day of prayer, then, be to us merely a 
ceremonial thing, picked out of a humdrum, materialized 
life, for special observance in a special hour of need. Let it 
rather be a sacrament, an outward and visible sign, of that 
continual trust in God, that continual waiting upon Him, 
and referring all things great and small to His will and 
pleasure, without which life is lived in vain. Then, when 
the peace comes, it will indeed be a Peace of God. Then 
the vision, which the prophets and poets have seen far off, 
shall be fulfilled for us and for our children. ‘‘ For, behold, 
darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
peoples : but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory 
shall be seen upon thee. And nations shall come to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.’’ Clouds 
and darkness may indeed be round about us, but they are 
in very truth the habitation of His throne. For with the 
clouds comes One who, because He is the King of love, is 
also the Prince of Peace ; and with Him as their Lord, but 
never without Him, the nations of the earth can at last 
“ beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks.” 


TEMPTATION AND THE WAY OF ESCAPE! 


“ There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common to 
man; but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it.’’—1 Cor. x. 13. 


HAT a comforting doctrine this is, if only it is 

VW true. Butisit true? Is it a fact that the means 

of deliverance from temptation are always equal 

to the power of the temptation itself? Is it a fact that the 

normal conditions of life are such as to give us all a chance 
of escaping the pollution of sin ? 

Suppose for a moment that this is true of ourselves, who 
have had good homes, watchful friends, a religious up- 
bringing ; is it equally true of others ? 

Here is a lad with a pinched, white face and furtive eyes, 
who will stand before the magistrate to-morrow awaiting 
his sentence. Trace him back to the court or common 
lodging-house, which is all he has known of home. Think 
of his life from babyhood, surrounded by filth and drink and 
crime. Can you say in his case that there has no tempta- 
tion taken him but such as is common to men? That the 
conditions were quite fair ; that it is all his own fault ? 

Or there, again, is some woman stranded in the streets of 
London, alone in her shame. She will stand perhaps to- 
night on London Bridge longing to find courage to put an 
end to her miserable life in the cold water of the river. Can 
you, as you see her, draw yourself aside and say, “Oh, but 
God is faithful : He did not suffer her to be tempted above 
that she was able: if she is ruined and friendless she has no 
one to thank but herself ”’ ? 

I know that there is not a man or woman among us who 
is Pharisee enough to say that, even in his heart. And yet 
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I do want to say that these words of our text are true, both 
of ourselves and of others, on conditions. 

They are true of ourselves; your own experience will 
prove it ; with the temptation does come the way of escape. 
Only, here is the first condition: you must have trained 
yourself beforehand to find and use that way; else we are 
like people who have always had a fire-escape in the house, 
but have never learnt fire-drill, and so, when the cry of 
danger comes, they have no idea how to fix it, or how to use 
it when it is fixed. 

Perhaps this may come nearer home if we change the 
picture. Every temptation, it has been said, has two doors : 
one is the door of opportunity, the other is the door of desire. 
Of these two doors we can ourselves control only the one ; 
we cannot keep the key of the door of opportunity; that 
may open before us at any time with a brightness, an allure- 
ment, which may throw us in a moment off our guard. It 
may be a temptation to tell a lie to shield ourselves, or to 
gain something we want ; it may be a temptation to wrong 
some one against whom we have a grudge, to say a word 
perhaps which will bring him into contempt; it may be 
some temptation of the flesh; each one knows for himself 
just what door of opportunity is most likely to open before 
him and tempt him to sin. 

And when it does open, the question for us is, ‘‘ Have 
you trained yourself to keep the other door, the door of 
desire, under the lock and key of self-control?” If you 
have not, if when the door of opportunity happens to un- 
close, the door of desire flies open as well, then you are lost, 
and all your life, it may be, you will go weakened and made 
sad by the knowledge of some wrong done, the effects of 
which, with all your penitence, you cannot altogether blot 
out. That is the first condition. From childhood upwards 
we must train our will to keep the key of the door of desire. 

And as I say the words, “‘ From childhood upwards,” we 
know that we have reached another point. For who is 
responsible for a little child? Who must answer for it if 
your little one is growing up, self-willed, disobedient, self- 
indulgent ? Don’t say, “‘ But children are so by nature,” 
for you know how plastic the nature of a little child is ; you 
know that from the very first, within a few hours of birth, 
you can begin to mould your little one as you will. 


rs 
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And so we have advanced from the point of our responsi- 
bility each for himself to the first line of our responsibility 
for one another—this perpendicular, this lineal responsibility, 
if I may callit so. From generation to generation it reaches, 
this line of responsibility, by which the race is bound to- 
gether for good or for evil. Many a man is sickly and sorrow- 
ful to-day because of sins committed by those who bore his 
name fifty or a hundred years ago. Many a one, nay all 
of us perhaps, are living better, braver, purer lives because 
of the courage and self-restraint, the gentleness, the chastity, 
the prayerfulness of those to whom we owe our lives. And 
one thing it is borne in upon me to say as we face our own 
duty in this matter: never let any boy or girl who looks to 
you for guidance go out into the world unwarned_as to the 
special dangers which are waiting there for young men and 
young women. Ignorance in these matters is quite a different 
thing from innocence, and it is indeed in these days an 
appalling danger. If they do not learn the truth about the 
divine mysteries of life and birth from you, they will probably 
learn it, the boys will at any rate, from polluted lips ; and 
the revelation, which might have prepared them to reverence 
purity and to resist and hate its opposite, will become only 
a means of degradation. I cannot follow this further now ; 
but I will gladly talk to any father or mother or teacher who 
is puzzled by this difficult question, and try to find with them 
the right way through. 

And now, again we take a step forward, and bring in 
another kind of responsibility. If that of which we have 
just been speaking is called lineal, then this may be called 
lateral. The temptations of life, our text tells us, are common 
to men; well then, our attempt to guard against them must 
be common too. We all have to answer for one another ; 
you and I are answerable for our brothers who have never 
become strong against drink and lying and lust ; you and I 
are answerable for our sisters, our unhappy sisters, who were 
crowding Waterloo Bridge Road last night; yes, and for 
those who have led them into sin, and for those whom they 
are leading. 

That is why the Church is here. If St. Paul had not 
been writing these words to men who knew that they were 
members of a body, bound to bear one another’s burdens, 
they would, it seems to me, have had little meaning. But 
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it is to Churchmen that he writes, to men whose fathers, 
as he has just said, had all been baptized to Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea, and had drunk of the spiritual rock 
which followed them ; to men, who by baptism and spiritual 
feeding had themselves been united in the one great fellow- 
ship. 

And the moment we bring in this idea of a Church, all 
is changed. Here in the midst of the world is a growing 
body of men and women, bound together by the living Spirit 
of Jesus to resist all forms of evil, and to build up, for their 
brothers’ sake as well as for Christ’s sake, every form of 
good. Never, I pray you, use the name ‘‘ Churchmen ” 
with any thinner, poorer meaning than this. If we realize 
that we are one man in Christ Jesus, we shall realize that 
they that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please themselves. And if we ask why 
the Church is so helpless against the evil that there is in the 
world to-day, I think the answer is that we individual Church- 
men have never yet come to know that everything in our 
own lives, which we regard as a privilege, carries with it a 
corresponding duty. The home affection, the health and 
happiness, the education, the books, the religion, which we 
have enjoyed, whatever has made our own lives full and 
bright, whatever has helped us to ward off the attacks of 
evil, these things are not given us for ourselves alone, they 
are for the fellowship. And one other thing let us remember: 
the best way to overcome what is wrong is by putting some- 
thing better in place of it; it is being healthy that keeps 
disease away ; it is light that drives out darkness. We are 
always working along natural lines, that is, along God’s lines, 
when we set to work to overcome evil with good. 

Let us trust more than we have done in the power of Christ, 
who is always stronger than the devil, and let us appeal all 
the time to the best that is in men and women. Believe 
that it is there, and you will find that you have an ally right 
in the middle of what seemed like the enemy’s camp, you 
will find, if you have sympathy and patience, God Himself : 
some touch of His love, some link with the divine nature, 
in the heart even of the unthankful and the evil. 

And then, lastly, in a still deeper, in a still more intimate 
sense, our textistrue. God is faithful ; with the temptations 
He has provided also for each individual soul one direct, 
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immediate way of escape. I do not believe that we are 
ever shown quite so plainly as in the hour of our trial 
“how nigh to glory is our dust, how close to God is man’”’; 
I do not believe that we know what real strength means 
until we can say, as St. Paul said, “ When I am weak, then 
I am strong.” 

Do you remember how the tyrant in Browning’s poem 
describes what he saw of this miracle of God’s deliverance ? 
He had pursued his victim, the friendless, unprotected man 
whom he hated, till at last, bent upon his destruction, he had 
him pinned there, in the corner, caught like a rat in a trap. 
There could be no escape now; his terrible revenge seemed 
absolutely secure. 


“When sudden, how think ye the end? 
Did I say ‘ without friend’? 
Say rather from marge to blue marge 
The whole sky grew his targe 
With the sun’s self for visible boss, 
While an Arm ran across 
Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast 
When the wretch was safe prest. 
Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed ! 
So—I was afraid!” 


That is the final condition of escape; that we have 
learnt, not just to say our prayers, but in every hour of need 
to throw ourselves back upon Him whose strength is made 
perfect in weakness. 

Do you see where our thoughts have led us? It was not 
till I had finished writing this sermon that I was aware myself 
what ground they had covered. Recall the answers we have 
gained to the questions about the escape from temptation 
with which we set out ; keep the key of the door of desire. 
That is the first essential. Remember that not only as a 
parent or a teacher but as a Churchman you are responsible, 
widely responsible, for others as well as yourself. That is the 
second. Know that God is waiting to help all those who have 
learnt to call upon His name. That isthe third. And so we 
have been led back to the threefold lesson which Lent is 
going to help us to get by heart once more. 
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May God help us all so to use these coming weeks that for 
us and for those about us, for all weak souls, they may 
reinforce the words which our Lord Himself has taught us to 
ae “Lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from 
evil. 


THE BLESSING THAT COMES THROUGH 
SORROW? 


“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.”— 
St. Mart. v. 4. 


ROM the poor in spirit and the meek, of whom some of 
FE: were thinking last Sunday, we pass to-day to the 
mourners. 

We are still in the opening stages, as it were, of the Chris- 
tian life ; we are still dealing with the passive, the receptive 
qualities ; the stronger, the more active virtues come later. 
And so here in its place, whether that place was originally 
second or third, we have the blessing on those who mourn, 

Why are those who mourn happy? Let us press the 
question. What is the blessing of sorrow? We have be- 
come so used to these words, they are so sacred and so dear 
to many hearts, that we run the risk of letting the divine 
message pass into a commonplace. And if we do that, then, 
when sorrow comes, we do not know how to find the comfort 
which our Lord tells us is there wrapped up within it. 

For of course the meaning does not lie upon the surface. 
Happy are they that mourn does not just mean, “‘ Balance the 
future against the present ; remember the law of compensa- 
tion, whether in this or in some future life.” There is a truth 
inthat. Toachild witha broken arm one might say, ‘‘ Never 
mind the pain. You will be better soon. Think how you 
will enjoy it when you can play cricket or football again.” 
But that is a very thin kind of comfort; Stoical rather 
than Christian ; human, not divine. God’s consolations reach 
deeper down than that. Facing a world which is very full of 
pain, a world in which 


“Never morning wore 
To evening but some heart did break,” 
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we feel that He who came to bear our griefs and carry our 
sorrows has some more potent medicine than this to offer to 
those who mourn. And though we cannot yet grasp the 
whole of what He has to say to us, yet just as we know that 
some have touched but the hem of Christ’s garment and have 
been made whole, so it may be that, as we listen to His 
promise, we may get just the strength that we need to face 
our own troubles and to help others to face theirs. 

Now, in the first place, there is a sense in which these words 
are plainly true. Plainly, whatever else they have to say, 
they speak first of the blessedness of penitence. Happy 
indeed are they who have in them the power to be sorry for 
sin. Happy are those who can own themselves in the wrong 
before their fellow-men, not always trying to justify them- 
selves and find any loophole of excuse, but generous enough to 
say, ‘‘I did it, lam sorry; I was wrong” ; and to leave others 
to find the excuses. You know how happy that man is, how 
he calls out all the generosity in others ; how certain you are 
that, in spite of his faults, he is at bottom nobler than you are, 
because he has the courage to confess and the humility to 
condemn himself and begin again. A memory of childhood 
comes back to me here, of a boy with whom we used to play, 
quick-tempered and self-willed at times, more than most 
boys. But the moment he realized how he had hurt his play- 
mates his face would change ; and with a burst of tears he 
would throw his arms round their necks and beg forgiveness, 
in something like a passion of grief. It used to puzzle one then, 
but, looking back, does not one see in that sensitive and loving 
sorrow the pledge of perhaps the noblest thing manhood can 
show? For in it lies all the promise of amendment and 
of growth, “ the faithful struggle (even ina child) of an earnest 
human soul towards what is good and best.” 

And if this is true of our penitence towards man still more 
is it true of our penitence towards God. 

I do not know whether many here have seen or have read 
the old Morality Everyman which is once more being given 
at the Victoria Hall this Lent. The lesson of it is clear 
enough as it stands. To the gay, healthy, pleasure-loving 
man, surrounded with his friends, preoccupied with his 
wealth and his amusements, comes the summons of Death, 
against which there is no appeal. In vain he turns to Kins- 
folk, to Fellowship, to Goods, to stand by him in his extremity. 
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All in turn desert him. Even his Good Deeds lie bound and 
helpless and cannot rise and go with him to the tomb. And 
then in his utmost need comes one whose name in the play is 
given as Knowledge, and points him to the way of the Cross. 
You wonder why it is Knowledge that can do this. But 
here, as a matter of fact, the English translation just fails to 
give us the point of the old play from which it was originally 
taken. The gracious figure who comes to comfort and to save 
him is not Knowledge, in the Dutch original it is Acknowledg- 
ment, that is to say Penitence, the sense of sin. She it is who 
leads him to confess and seek for pardon. She it is who gives 
strength to his Good Deeds, so that they rise to their feet and 
come to stand beside him. She it is who still befriends him 
and clasps his hand in the hour of death. Very beautifully 
you are made to feel how life has changed, how tender towards 
man, how full of love to and trust in God, how strong, how 
noble the soul becomes, when penitence has done its work 
and brought a sinner to the feet of Christ. Happy, you feel, 
happy are they that mourn, happy with the secure happiness 
which the world can neither give nor take away. Of course it 
must be the real thing. God has no use, as Stevenson used 
to say, for your remorse. Better than remorse, the bitter 
selfish grief of those who wake up to discover that sin has 
found them out ; better than that is, I think, the attitude of 
which Sir Oliver Lodge spoke, when he told us that the last 
thing which a healthy-minded man was doing nowadays was 
to worry about his past sins. But between the two stands the 
true attitude of the man who has thrown himself and all the 
burden of his sins upon the loving mercy of God, who has 
nailed them, in St. Paul’s-words, to the Cross, and left them 
there, and who, having done that, can forget the things that 
are behind—as only the forgiven can—and, reaching forward 
to the things that are before, can press on to the goal “ for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

That is the promise to those who mourn for sin, that is the 
comfort which waits for them in the knowledge of God’s Love. 
But the words of our beatitude, as we have said, have a wider 
-Yange. In what sense then can we say that all sorrow is 
blessed ? What forces can we see at work, even in this 
strange and often crooked life of ours, which are still making 
all things work together for good ? 

One caution let us give at the outset. Just as it is for 
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those who love God that all things work together for good, 
so it is for those who meet sorrow aright that it yields up its 
blessings. England is not necessarily going to be a better 
nation because of the distresses of the present time. Pain 
does not save us ; it is the way we bear the pain that saves us. 
““ Sweet are the uses of adversity.’’ Yes, but only to those 
who know how to use it. Pain may only embitter a man ; 
or, if he refuses to face it, it may only weaken him. It is 
when a man for love’s sake endures his pain, whatever it may 
be, and conquers it, then it is that he knows what the Psalmist 
meant when he said, “It is good for me that I have been in 
trouble, that I may learn Thy statutes.” 

In two words I think we may sum up the blessing which 
sorrow brings. The first word is Transformation. There is 
in it an infinite power ot education. We have all seen this 
law at work. We have all seen some careless, self-centred 
man going through life with no grip on reality. He passes 
from our sight under some cloud of sorrow and he comes out 
changed. If, instead of running away from it, he has been 
man enough to face it, he has got nearer to the heart of things 
than he ever did in the sunny days when all was well. As 
you look at his eyes, as you listen to his voice, you know that 
through the things he has suffered a new manhood has grown 
up in him, which before was hidden out of sight. 

Or think of some one, some woman perhaps, whose life 
is all pain. Yet it is just to her that you go to find how 
wonderful God’s consolations are. It is not resignation that 
you find there—that winter herb in your garden, as some one 
has called it. Rather we go to her side to find what fortitude 
and faith and insight can do to transform the character to 
pure gold. And if ever with such a one faith for a moment 
wavers, and she begins to ask, ‘‘ Why, after all, must my life be 
wasted, lying here, as I am useless,” then at once comes the 
answer we can give, the very answer which brings most 
comfort to any noble soul: ‘‘ Your life wasted? You useless? 
Why, you are doing all the time the very finest thing there is 
to do on this earth. You are showing something of what His 
love means. You are sharing Christ’s Cross. You are filling 
up by your suffering that which is lacking in the suffering of 
Christ.” 

For, after all, the best work which suffering has to do, is 
the work which is gathered up in the other word which I 
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have in mind: the word Atonement—at-one-ment. There 
is the atonement between man and man. We know how 
mutual grief breaks down barriers and works reconciliation 
between those who have been parted. 


‘As through the land at eve we went 
And plucked the ripen’d ears, 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
O we fell out, I know not why, 
And kiss’d again with tears. 


For when we came wheré lies the child 
We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave, 
We kiss’d again with tears.” 


Some of us were told last Sunday, that the hymn which 
the men at the front love best is the old hymn, ‘‘ Abide with 
me,” with its appealing prayer, ‘“‘ Hold Thou Thy Cross before 
my closing eyes.’ If that is true, is it not because men, 
looking pain and death in the face, are learning something, 
perhaps by a sudden glimpse into reality, of that atonement 
which is the crowning gift of suffering ? And we know that 
it is always the man who, like Jesus Christ, is ‘‘a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,’’ who can see right into the 
hearts of others, knowing them better than they know them- 
selves, discovering their griefs, rejoicing in their happiness, 
teaching them to know and to believe in themselves ; so that 
we may say not to have sorrow is to have missed half the 
meaning of love. 

And, lastly, there is a still greater atonement; for if 
through sorrow comes the nearness of man to man, still more 
through sorrow comes the nearness of man to God. That is 
why it is still to the Passion, the suffering of Christ, that we 
turn back in every supreme hour. I do not want to end with 
any second-hand phrases about the comfort which waits for 
those who are called to carry the cross. We need something 
more than platitudes, if we are to be of any use to a boy, 
let us say, who has just had his eyes shot away, or to a mother 
to whom news has come that her only son was killed last week. 
But this need not be a second-hand faith ; it must not be. It 
is to experience that the appeal lies ; to your experience and 
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to mine. When your turn comes to go into the darkness, 
trust God and you will find Him there. Draw near to Him 
and He will draw very near to you. You will know that, 
whatever changes, there is One who never changes ; and the 
truth will come home to you, which burst upon the prophet 
in the darkest hour of exile and defeat. ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 

You have stood, perhaps, on a summer evening, on the 
parade at some watering-place, when all was light and music. 
The gay crowds were passing up and down, the band was 
playing, the electric arcs were flashing overhead. An hour 
later you came that way again, and now everything was silent. 
The crowd had gone home, the music had ceased, the lights 
had all been put out. But as you stood there alone in the 
darkness you could hear now the murmur of the waves 
beating incessantly upon the shore, and you could see the stars 
shining above you in the infinite depth of the sky, as you could 
not see them when everything was bright around you. So, I 
think, in the life of men, and even in the life of a whole nation, 
there come times when the lights of this world have grown 
dim, and all its pleasant voices are silent ; but it is then in the 
hush that we hear God’s voice speaking as we never heard it 
before, and all above us in the darkness we see the steadfast 
lights of heaven. 

Yes, blessed are those that mourn. For it is through the 
divine depth of sorrow that we must pass, if we would know 
something of the divine depth of the Eternal Love. 


CUA ery) 
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THE LIFE OF WORSHIP? 


“ Above Him stood the seraphim : each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and 
with twain he did fly.’’—Isa. vi. 2. | (CA) 


s 


bs E have gone now through all the seasons of ouré< 
year from Advent to Pentecost, and te-day_we 


stand.on.this Trinity Sunday, face to face with the 
majesty of God, known to us now, in the symbolism of our @/ 
creed, as Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit. And the 
response which man must always make to this majesty of 
God is adoration, is worship. That is the thought which 
runs both through our Epistle and through our Lessons. 

We begin in each case with the worship of heaven ; 
that is so, at any rate, in the lesson from Isaiah, and in 
the passage from the Revelation which is read as the Epistle. 

In the first we have the simpler picture, simple in its magnifi- 
cence, the vision of the Lord high and lifted up, with His 
train filling the Temple. 


“No face, only the -sight 
Of a sweepy garment vast and white.” 


In the other, the Jewish and Christian symbolism seem 
to be mingled, and before the throne we see the living crea- 
tures full of eyes, and the four-and-twenty elders sitting. 
But in both the majesty of God fills the centre of the picture, 
and finds its response in the worship of those who stand 
before Him. In both we have that song of praise, which 
has been embodied in our own liturgy, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, is the Lord of hosts ; the whole earth is full of His 
glory.”’ 

That is the worship of heaven, and of that all our earthly 
worship is a reflection, a shadow, a symbol. Its inspiration 
1 Lambeth, Trinity Sunday, May 1918. 
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lies entirely in our consciousness of the worthiness, the 
might, the glory, the goodness, the love of Almighty God. 
It rises to its height when it joins with angels and archangels 
and all the company of heaven, to praise and magnify His 
glorious name. | TA ty 

And to-day propose thatawe ask ourselves*a-little-more 
closely whether we know what such worship means. «So 
_much-depends.upon.-it, not only-here in church; for it-is 
the foundation upon-which all. our.life is built up, it-is the 
hidden-mould irr which-our-soul-is.to_be-fashioned.."What 
then-does-thislife-of prayer°mean? How are we, to whom 
it is given, “‘ to acknowledge the glory of the Eternal Trinity, 
in the power of the Divine Majesty to worship the Unity ’’ ? 
Words do not help us much here. As we throw out those 
great phrases from the ancient Collect for the day, we cannot 
help remembering the question which St. Thomas 4 Kempis 
puts in the first chapter of the Imitation: “ What will it 
profit thee to argue learnedly about the Trinity, if thou 
hast not humility, and so art displeasing to the Trinity?” | 

Let us see then whether in Isaiah’s vision we may get 
some glimpse,.some—hint~of what” that adoration means, ~ 
which really sends men down on their knees before God, 
and keeps them there. - wat - 

I do not think that/we can do better this-morning than 
try, following in the steps of a great preacher, to find in the 
figure of the seraphim, a picture of what man’s attitude 
must be in face of God. The seraphim are of course angelic 
powers, God’s ministers, winged with flame. And it is in 
their wings that we are to see what worship means, or at 
any rate to find some of the elements which must enter 
into it. 

Above the throne Isaiah tells us he saw them standing : 
‘“‘ each one had six wings; with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did 
Ay 
With twain he covered his face,” veiled his eyes, that 
is to say, as he stood before the light ineffable, to which 
no-man-can-approach’;--as-he bowed in the-presence of those 
unspeakable_glories,into. which.the.angels. desire to-look. 
That is surely the basis of all worship, without which it 
cannot exist ; the reverence, the awe, the unceasing wonder, 
which the human soul feels, when once it realizes the perfect 
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beauty, the unimagined holiness, the infinite power of the 
_Almighty and Eternal God. 

We are not going too far, L.think, if we say that here 
we are standing at the fountain-head of all religion. Think 
of the seers of the old days: Abraham looking up at the stars . 
of the Syrian night ; Moses as he followed his sheep in the 
silent spaces of the desert ; Samuel, David, Elijah. Was 
it not always because they found themselves in presence of 
the mystery high as the heaven, deep as the ocean, silent as 
death ; was it not always becapise they had learned to wonder, 
that they learned to pray? It was as God made all His 
goodness to pass before him, while he lay on Sinai, in the 
cleft of the rock, that Moses, though he might not see His 
face, yet heard His name, “‘ The Lord, the Lord, a God full 
of compassion and gracious, plenteous in mercy and truth ; 
and that will by no means clear the guilty.”/ And just as 
these men pass through the things that are Made, to find 
the power and wisdom of Him who made them; led on 
through the mysteries of day and night, of desert and moun- 
tain, of seedtime and harvest, of life and death to the Eternal 
Father, by whose will and word all things are created, so 
must we be led on still. The world is still as full of wonder 
as it-was when Isaac walked in the fields at evening-time, 
or Elijah watched the fire and wind and earthquake among 
the mountains. And through it all, God is still speaking, 
with that still small voice, at.sound of which we can only / 
veil our faces as Elijah did.)\ ¥6u cannot do a worse thing” 
for the children, the boys~andegirls, before whom life is un- 
rolling itself, than let them think for a moment that what 
we can see and know is all, instead of being rather a curtain, 
which hides all that we cannot know.! Not only our spiritual 
life, but everything about us has its beg rooted in mystery :— 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but zf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


x And that is true even of the inanimate life around us. (What 
do we know of electricity, or of the Réntgen rays, or of 
radium ? How can you explain the marvel of the beetle’s 
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wing, or an insect’s eye ?. Why are the hidden parts of the 
flower, which only the microscope shows us, as lovely and 
marvellous in their structure as the parts which we and the 
butterflies can see and admire? 7 

I remember walking with two well-known Cambridge 
men, men of science, in the garden of one of them. And 
I ventured to put this problem to them : ‘‘ How can evolution 
account for the beauty, not only of the colour, but of the 
varying forms of all these leaves and flowers ; forms which 
can have no utility, no practical purpose to serve? ”’ And 
they stopped and looked at one another for a moment, and 
then one of them said with a smile, ‘“‘ My friend and I are 
old-fashioned enough to believe that God made them beauti- 
ful, just because He Himself loves beauty.” ‘‘ For thy 
pleasure they are, and were created ’’; that is the religion 
of the child ; and not of childreneonly, not of the childhood 
of the world only, but of all who keep the childlike mind, 
which alone can enter into the Kingdom of heaven. They 
who wonder shall reign. Yes, for only they who wonder, 
and never cease to wonder, can know what it means to worship. 
» . And so;we come to the second element in the life of 
~‘worship. With two of his wings each seraph covers his 
face, with two he covers his feet ; he wraps them, that is, 
about his body to hide himself. For with the sense of the 
greatness of God, comes the sense of our own littleness. 
Phat. again is-what~the man~of-God.has.always.felt ; ‘I 
am but a little child,” are the words that rise to the young 
Solomon’s lips, when the Lord appears in a vision with the 
offer of His infinite bounty. ‘‘ Woe is me! for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts,” is the cry of Isaiah 
when to him the vision of God’s holiness is granted. And 
when to St. Peter there comes the knowledge of Christ’s 
glory, he falls at His feet, as St. John fell afterwards in 
Patmos, saying, “‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” 

Self-knowledge, self-abasement, confusion of face, con- 
trition, you can have no worship without this. For we 
cannot stand, foolish and sin-stained as we know ourselves 
to be, before the eyes of Him who knows all the secrets of 
our hearts. That is why all our services begin with Con- 
fession.| That is why week by week, or day by day, we 
come here to call ourselves miserable, 7.¢. pitiable sinners, 
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and to declare that there is no health in us; and we dare 
not come to the altar to receive the sacrament of Christ’s 
love until we have first knelt down to “‘ acknowledge and 
bewail our manifold sins and wickedness,” to declare that 
“the remembrance of them is grievous unto us, the burden 
of them is intolerable.” They are big words these, but not 
too big for any one who has once, even once, realized his 
own sinfulness, his own impurity, in presence of the Great 
White Throne. 

. But that self-abasement is not the end; we confess our 
sins in order that God’s pardon may come flooding in to 
heal and to restore; we learn our own weakness that we 
may lean upon His strength; we empty ourselves that He 
may fill us. Never yet has a man in his hour of need humbled 
himself in prayer before the mightiness of God, but the answer 
has come, “‘ Be not afraid, My help is nigh.” ‘“‘ My grace is 
sufficient for thee, My strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

That, then, is the second element of worship, the second 
mark of the praying man, the man who has set God alway 
before him. He is empty of self; he does not look for any 
man’s praise; you cannot slight him, for he has forgotten 
about himself; he is not there to be slighted ; he does not 
count his own loss or gain; he has found a new centre. 
' Personal ambition has given way to a zeal for God; not 
just when his eyelids close in death, but all his life, he makes 
his own the familiar words of the hymn :— 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’ | 


And because he has hidden himself, he has found himself, 
found himself in Christ ; his purpose is God’s; he has gained _ 
the quiet strength, the lasting peace, of the consecrated man. — 
And there we might stop, for worship is an end in itself ;~ 
we cannot get beyond it; to worship like that is to share 
the life of heaven. And yet, to complete the picture here, 
there are those other wings, the twain with which the seraphim 
do fly. For the life of worship can never be an inactive 
life; the contemplation of the God whose name is Love, 
must always lead us to the deeds of loving service, which 
mark the lives of those who are being made again after the 
likeness of their Father. \You can no more separate the 
life of prayer from the life of work, than you can separate 
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the love of God from the love of a man; it is not enough 
to say that the one is imperfect without the other ; it simply 
cannot exist. 

Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease. “ My Father 
worketh even until now, and I work.’ All the meaning 
and purpose of the universe, all the meaning and purpose 
of our own life, is summed up in this word, co-operation 
with God. \And if now-in.some.cowardly.moment we are 
tempted to ask, ‘ Why should-I-trouble-? Why not just 
go my Own way, and choose the easy life? Why. not-get 
as much. as-I-can;-and- give~as little as possible for it?’, 
the answer comes that to do so is to,deny the whole truth 
_of your being, it is to be a traitor to your trust, it is to throw 
yourself out of gear with the universe of which your manhood, 


unless.-you-diserown yourself, is the crown.) All round -you “i 


creation is working to fill out God’s purpdsé and to declare 
His glory; before yet and around you and after yow all 
God’s children have striven and are striving and will strive 
to bear their share of the burden in happy obedience to the 
Father’s will. And here in our place, here in our time, 
is our opportunity From a new quarter this very week 
the call has come*t6us ; we have read the Bishop’s letter, 
the Report which he commends to us is here to give us a 
lead ; we know just how and when we can begin. I hope 
that we shall come together to-morrow and think about 
these things ; I hope that every one of us, all our communi- 
cants at any rate, will stand ready to help in whatever 
way we, as a congregation, find it possible to act. And as 
we go forward let us remember the lesson of Trinity Sunday, 
the lesson that worship and work are one. “‘ Laborare est 
orare,”’ as the old monks put it. That is what George 
MacDonald has taught us again in his*two sonnets :— 


“Go thou into thy chamber, shut thy door, 
And pray to Him in secret. He will hear.’’ 


That is how one begins. And the second, which follows it, 
runs like this :— 


“Hark, hark, a voice amid the quiet intense; 
It is thy duty waiting thee without. 
Open thy door straightway and get thee hence, 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout, WS pests 
Work; love; with workers, lovers all about.” 


14 ce 
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All the wings of the seraphim are ours to use, and we must 
use them all. By reverence, by self-forgetfulness, we can 
become all a man can be, sons of the Father, fellow-workers 
with Christ, temples of the Holy Spirit. For it is only as we 
live the life of worship that we shall so pass through things 
temporal that we shall not finally lose, shall rather gain 
and hold and keep, the things eternal. 


GOD’S PRICE! 


“Without money and without price.”—Isa, lv. 1, 


UR First Lesson has suggested the subject for the 

sermon this morning. I will call it God’s Price. 

What do we have to pay to God for what He gives? 
If it is true that His merchandise is without money, is it 
also true that it is without price ? 

It will help us, I think, to notice that this chapter, 
written by the prophet whom we call the second Isaiah, 
was addressed to the Jews in Babylon shortly before the 
return from exile. It is the call to a bargaining people. 
Here in the busy streets of this Babylon, this mart of the 
world, they have been learning the world’s ways, they have 
been getting commercialized ; they have begun to acquire 
that love of trafficking, that thirst for money-making, that 
keen sense of a bargain, for which the Hebrew is still known 
all over the world. And it is to these men, fast developing 
into a nation of hucksters, that the prophet presents this 
glorious contrast between the lower and the higher good 
which life has to offer, and on which men set their minds : 
the lower good which can be bought for money, and the 
higher good which cannot. 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; . . . yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price. . . .” 

There is the great invitation, worthy to stand beside the 
still greater invitation, “‘ If any man thirst, let him come ~ 
unto Me and drink”’; and “I will give unto him of the 
fountain of the water of life freely.” 

But because it is to the bargaining man that Isaiah is 
making his appeal, the man already materialized by trade 
and traffic, he goes on: “ Wherefore do ye spend money 

1 Lambeth, January 19, 1919. 
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for that which is not bread, and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not ? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye 
that which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness.” 

That is how he tries to prepare them for the return to 
their own land, the land where all God’s blessings wait 
them, if they are only men enough to lay hold of them. 
He tells them that they are letting all the best things escape 
them, while they strive after the second best. They are 
losing life, while they clutch at the means of living. 

And just the same thing is true of us here in England 
to-day ; there in front of us is the world to choose from ; it 
is ours ; we can get out of it what we will ; but a man stands 
or falls by what he puts first. What do you believe is the 
highest good? That is the question ; what out of all life has 
to offer is most worth taking trouble about ? 

Here on the one hand are the things which money can 
buy. You can put them first if you will; then you will 
gain them ; some of us will have more, some less ; but you 
will get what you work for. Like the man in the story who, 
as his riches grew, kept pulling down his barns and building 
greater, you will say to your soul, “Eat, drink, and be 
es And some day you will hear God saying, ‘‘ Thou 
ool.” 

And there on the other hand are the things that cannot 
be bought for money: health, and the joy of living that 
health brings, the joy you see on the football field, or in the 
dance, or when men march to music. And then there are 
the keener and more lasting pleasures, that you get from 
books and pictures and music, from the beauty of archi- 
tecture, and the still greater beauty of nature. And higher 
still is all the social happiness, which comes to you in the 
love of home and friend and country, the love of a man for 
the woman he has chosen out of all the world to be his wife, 
the love of a mother for her child, of a child for his mother. 
And lastly, outsoaring all these, there are the unimagined 
joys of the spiritual life. 

I wonder whether any of you have read J. H. Shorthouse’s 
Sir Percival, and remember this incident in it. At a social 
gathering at a friend’s house Sir Percival meets a young 
girl, whom he has never seen before, but whose whole appear- 
ance interests him. And as he talks to her a voice, so clear 
that it might have come from outside, says to him, “‘ Speak 
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to this girl of the love of God, of her Saviour, of the un- 
imaginable joys of the spiritual life.” At first he resists, but 
after a while the voice comes again, repeating the command 
with stronger insistence ; and this time he cannot disobey. 
So, in spite of natural shyness, he finds an opportunity and 
leads her on, till he can speak freely to her of those unim- 
aginable joys of the spiritual life, which he knows are the 
only things that matter. Soon after she is struck with a 
mortal sickness, and, as she lies there, she sends for Sir 
Percival, whose words she had never for a moment for- 
gotten ; and standing beside the dying girl, once more he 
speaks, to her great comfort, of the joys which wait, both here 
and hereafter, for those who love God; the sense of His 
abiding presence, the growing knowledge of His ways, the 
revelation of His grace and truth, which come to us through 
Christ His Son, our Lord. 

There, then, they stand, the priceless things: health, 
ee beauty, friendship, love of God, and the word of 

od. Yes, 


“ Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 


Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking ; 
*Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
"Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


But is that true? This is the question that I want to face 
with you this morning. Are these things to be had for 
nothing? Have God’s highest gifts no price set upon 
them? Are they flung broadcast at the feet of everybody ? 
Because, if that is so, why are so few people enjoying them ? 
Why should anyone take less of life when more is freely 
offered ?. Why are so many lonely and miserable, selfish 
and sinful, when everything that can bring strength and 
goodness, happiness and inspiration, is there waiting for 
them to take and use? In Isaiah’s words, why do we go 
on spending our money for that which is not bread? Is it 
enough to say that men’s earthliness has made them lose all 
sense of spiritual things? That, like the man with the 
muck-rake, they are so taken up with grubbing among the 
dust heaps for the gauds and peacocks’ feathers, that they 
never see the angel who holds the crown of life above their 
heads ? 
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That is not, I think, the whole answer ; perhaps it is not 
the real answer at all. The real answer is that nothing is 
to be had for nothing. The money and the price that are 
set on God’s higher gifts are quite different in material and 
in kind from the money and the price that are set on His 
lower gifts. But for every gift its own price must be paid ; 
it is because we have not realized this, or because we are not 
ready to pay the price, that we sweat and toil for the earthly 
goods, and let the heavenly go. 

See how every gift must be paid for in its own coin. The 
gifts man’s labour brings us are paid for in the coin of man’s 
labour. You think you pay for them in money, but money 
is only the token of your command over so much labour, 
just as a ticket gives you so much command over so much 
railway journey, or over such-and-such a seat at a concert. 
“ Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us.” 

In the sweat of man’s brow, our own OT another’s, we eat 
our bread, and wear our clothes, and build our houses, and 
travel by land or sea. But take a step higher in the scale. 
What of those joys of the kind that we spoke of just now, 
the love of books and pictures, the love of knowledge and 
discovery ? Is not the price we pay for that the effort of 
the mind? the readiness to use our brains? “He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

- Bodily gains by bodily effort, mental gains by mental 
effort—that is the law of growth, that is the price which God 
has set. And what about the social gains? What about 
the human comradeship, the love and sympathy, without 
which our life would be as cold and dreary as the Arctic 
wastes ? 

That came to us so freely right on from the earliest days, 
the days of the mother’s arms, the father’s knee, that we 
might think no price had been set on love. But it has been. 
There is no better proverb to take with you through life 
than the old Latin words, ‘‘ Si vis amari, ama’”’ (If thou wouldst 
be loved, love).” In no other way can we gain and keep the 
love and trust which bind us surely up with the souls of our 
brothers. Neglect your friends, take no trouble about them, 
wrap yourself up within yourself, and all the springs of 
affection are dried up. Love must never grow weary ; 

“The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 
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You remember how full the apostle is of that in this 
morning’s Epistle, where he is telling us on what the epiphany 
of Christian life depends: ‘‘ In love of the brethren be tenderly 
affectioned one to another, in honour preferring one another.”’ 
“Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with them that 
weep.” For he knew that only sympathy begets sympathy, 
pi as trust begets trust. Love is the price we pay for 

ove. 

And once more we step out upon the summit of the 
tower of life; we come under the vault of heaven itself 
and speak of the highest gifts of all—deliverance from sin, 
faith and hope, the knowledge and the love of God. Think 
of all that was in Isaiah’s mind when he wrote those words. 
Think of all that our Lord was offering when he said, “‘ Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest.”’ Yes, think of all that 
the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ brings to 
those who have learnt what it means evermore to dwell in 
Him and Heinthem. And as you think of it all, this highest 
gift, which unites man with God, and makes earth like 
heaven, again one question must be asked: Is all this to 
be had for nothing ? 

I think Isaiah’s words give the answer: “ Hearken 
diligently unto Me, and eat ye that whichis good. . . . Incline 
your ear, come unto Me; hear, and your soul shall live.” 

There is the price that man must pay for the best gift 
of God. Spiritual effort for spiritual gain. The will inclined, 
bent steadfastly towards the highest good; the ear alert to 
catch every whisper of God’s voice; the eyes opened to the 
delicate and surpassing beauty of spiritual things, the unseen 
perfection of truth and holiness. If in the sweat of our brow 
we are to eat the bread which our body needs, then by the 
sweat of our soul, by continuous effort and struggle, we are 
to eat the bread which the soul needs, even as He, whose 
meat and drink it was to do the Father’s will, passed to His 
- feast through the garden of Gethsemane and the agony of 
the bloody sweat. 

There, then, we have it all from base to summit. Bodily 
labour for bodily gain; mental labour for mental gain ; 
love’s labour for love’s gain ; spiritual labour for spiritual 

ain. 
And those lower gifts, easiest to get, easiest to lose, how 
they divide us, man from man, class from class! Measure 
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life by money, and we stand apart ; the fellowship is broken. 
Believe that wealth does not consist in money but in 
fullness of life, the entering into the inheritance of that joy 
which is. ‘in widest commonalty spread,’”’ the best God has 
to give, the eternal best in which all may share, and at once 
we feel the human brotherhood to which we belong widened 
out indefinitely beyond all power to measure or to limit it. 
All who seek after truth are one. All who thirst for beauty 
are one. All who love are one. The Holy Church through- 
out all the world is one, the Church of those who will pay God’s 
price for what God has to give, who will wake. up early to 
follow after it, and grudge no toil or search, in order that they 
may drink of the living water and be strengthened in mind 
and heart and will by feeding upon the Bread of Life. 


CHRIST AND ZEBEDEE! 


“ And going on a little further, He saw James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, who also were in the boat mending the nets. 
.And straightway He called them; and they left their father Zebedee 
in the boat with the hired servants, and went after Him.’’—St, Mark 
i. 19, 20. 


HAT a day that must have been for the four recruits ! 

We can picture them all. Simon and Andrew, 

caught by the bait of a bright and amazing word 
flung at them: ‘‘ Come ye after Me, and I will make you to 
become fishers of men ”—caught rather by Him who flung it. 
And then two more brothers, working in the boat with their . 
father, as no doubt they had worked since they were little 
boys. And them too He calied, and at His word they left 
their father and the boat, and followed Him. The old life 
for them was over ; a new door had opened, and they had 
gone throughit. All things were being made new: the waves 
on the beach spoke with a new sound ; the faces of the people 
whom they met had a new look in them ; the way of life 
seemed paved with gold. 

That is what the call meant to James and John. Yes, 
but what did it mean to Zebedee ? We had forgotten him ; 
at any rate we generally do forget him. 

There is a picture by a well-known artist which helps 
to bring this question home. It is called, I think, ‘‘ Christ 
and Zebedee,” and it shows our Lord seated on the shore 
close to the old fisherman, close, because the old man’s eyes 
are getting dim, and possibly he is hard of hearing. Jesus 
is holding one of His hands, and you can see that He is 
explaining to him very patiently, very lovingly, what it is 
He is setting out to do; why He wants the young. men to 
go with Him, away from their home and their partners, 
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and what He means by making them fishers of men. Behind 
their father James and John stand, pressing forward with 
eager faces, that not a word may escape them. But the old 
man’s eyes, as he too leans forward to listen, are full of 
wonder and bewilderment ; his brow is puzzled, his hand is 
nerveless, and on every line of face and figure is written the 
sadness of one who does not understand. You see at once, 
as you look at the little group, what a gulf is going to be 
made by the very force of that appeal which has reached 
them—a gulf between what was and what shall be, between 
the men who can see the new point of view, and those who 
cannot. Piety, uprightness, fortitude, industry, the humble 
mind, all these high qualities you can see in Zebedee ; and 
Jesus, be sure, as He looked upon him, loved him. But he 
cannot understand why his sons should be taken away 
from him. Is it not work enough to stay and manage the 
boat and the hired servants? Why this sudden change 
which seems to turn the world upside down? Why must 
the old ways which have served for him and his fathers be 
left behind ? What is this talk about fishing for men, which 
means so much to them and so little to him ? 

And is not that what is always happening, when Christ 
comes again under some fresh guise, with some new message 
to this generation or to that? Did He not tell us Himself 
that He brought, not peace, but a sword? That sons and 
fathers, mothers and daughters, must be divided one from 
another? We have all seen it going on, perhaps we have 
experienced it in our own lives. Some of us, the younger, 
it may be, the younger in spirit at any rate, when we hear the 
‘Follow Me,’’ when we first understand what it means to be 
fishers of men, are ready at once to leave everything . . . too 
ready sometimes, I think, to forget that it is not so easy for 
those of settled habits and quiet temper to change themselves 
or to understand change in others. 

While on the other hand, there are some who, without old 
Zebedee’s excuse, are puzzled just as he was; who do not 
understand, perhaps partly because it is too much trouble to 
do so; partly because that vein of selfishness or of pride, 
which there is in almost all of us, will not letthem. Between 
the two stands Jesus Christ, mediating, explaining, bringing 
men nearer to one another, the older and the younger, the 
impressible and the stolid ; turning the hearts of the children 
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to the fathers, if only we will let Him, and of the fathers to the 
children. And wherever there is that same wistful patience, 
that quiet humility that you see in the old fisherman’s face, 
Christ, we may be sure, will not speak in vain. Even though 
he does not understand, Zebedee will acquiesce; he will 
realize that the old order must change, and yield place to the 
new ; he will come to know little by little, that God does 
fulfil Himself in many ways, and that to the new generation 
Christ has a new message to give. That, I say, has always 
been true, as we have watched the lives of men and women 
passing on from one generation to another. But to-day I 
want to apply this picture to a wider field. 

For we have been asked by the Bishop to speak a word 
to-day about Citizenship, and about the forthcoming election 
to the London County Council, in which so many of us will be 
taking our part as voters. 

Now I am not going this morning to speak in detail about 
any of the various questions which will have to be considered 
and worked out by the new Council. On it, even more than 
on the central Government of the kingdom, on Spring Gardens 
even more than on St. Stephen’s, rests the great burden of 
caring for the health, the education, the streets, the amuse- 
ments of this vast metropolis. Whatever is ugly or wrong in 
London, it is to the Church and to the London County Council 
that the people ought to bring home the responsibility ; to 
the Church, because she has failed to make people know and 
care for that more abundant life which Christ came to give ; 
to the Council, because in detail it has failed to carry out the 
ideals with which Christianity ought to have inspired it. 

But I am not going to speak of any of these practical 
questions now, because, as it happens, we shall be beginning 
next Sunday a course of sermons which will bring many of 
them before us one by one. 

And so what I want to do this morning is just to suggest to 
you that in this picture story of Zebedee and our Lord, we 
can find the secret which will solve almost all the great 
problems on which the mind of every patriot, and the con- 
science of every Christian, are so much exercised just now. 

For the solution lies right away behind all the surface, 
material questions of money payments and hours of labour, 
of taxes on incomes, of rates and subsidies. All these things 
matter immensely ; I do not mean that they do not ; but I 
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mean that you will never get things right by the mere haggling 
of the market, by the driving of bargains between this set of 
men and that set of men. This process of haggling which 
we see going on to-day, may go on, if you can only meet the 
situation in.that way, year after year, and, unless indeed it 
lands us first in anarchy, or in national bankruptcy, from one 
generation to another. It is an old, old story. It did not 
begin with the war ; it was interrupted by the war, because 
the patriotism of Englishmen, no matter to what class they 
belonged, or what their grievances might be, would not let 
them fight one another while England was in danger. Now 
it has begun again, and, I believe, only one thing can end it. 
And what is that one thing? It is the realization of all good 
men that, through all the desire for a new and better England, 
whatever form it takes, we can hear if we will listen, the call 
of Christ ; that we can find our way out, only when we will 
leave everything, everything that hinders, and follow Him ; 
and that, as we follow Him, the motive that He will give us, 
in every judgment we pass, in every claim we make, in every- 
thing we do, will be that we may be fishers of men ; that we 
may, that is, be helping Him to draw men out of the depths of 
ignorance, of depravity, of depression, into which they must 
fall wherever life is lurid, on a low level, and among dull and 
hideous and sordid surroundings ; and to draw them up into 
that life which they ought to see exemplified in the Church ; 
where all, if we were what we ought to be, would be lovely 
and unselfish and bright and happy and united ; where all, 
forgetting self and party and class, would seek not just their 
own but their neighbour’s wealth. 

Now that message, I believe, is the message which Christ is 
speaking to the young of to-day, the young in spirit, I mean, 
whatever number of years has gone over their heads. 

“‘ Gladness be with thee, Helper of our World’’: that is the 
phrase in which they greet their Master ; that is how they read 
the life of Christ, and that is how they believe that they must 
follow Him along the path of helpfulness, and into whatever 
unexpected places, to whatever unexpected opinions and 
social faiths the path may lead. To-day, this County Council 
Sunday, is also, as you may have heard, the day which the 
members of the Christian Student Movement (representing the 
religion of youth to-day, as perhaps no single Church can) 
are keeping as their day of special prayer. And here are the 
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words in which a writer sums up what is in their minds, as 
they meet together: ‘‘ The young men and women of to-day,” 
he says, ‘‘ have no use for a religion which thwarts self-sacri- 
fice, nor are they content to tread the easy path of convention. 
Religion, if they are to accept it at all, must have life to give, 
and must enable those who receive it to offer it in the service 
of others. To youth, ifit isnot a romance, itisnothing. The 
challenge of religion is no mean assurance of his own salvation ; 
no quiet from the glare of the world; no shelter from its 
cruellest storms. It calls out his energies, evokes, while it 
guides, his enthusiasms, disciplines his passions, allures by the 
attraction of its ideals, and illumines drudgery by the con- 
fident affirmation that the things seen on the mountain-top of 
vision can be made real in the market-place.”’ 

In such terms as these has the Master’s ‘“‘ Follow Me” 
reached the Simons and Andrews, the Johns and Jameses of 
to-day. And it is because they believe that He is the Helper 
of the World, and because they want to help it too, that they 
are ready to follow Him whithersoever He goes. 
>» But can Zebedee, whose religion has come to him from 
quite a different angle—can Zebedee and his hired servants 
hear what his sons are hearing? Can the men who control 
the industries and finance of England, can the members 
who meet to talk in Parliament, can the Councillors whom 
we are to elect next month, understand what this call means ? 
Can they shake free from the old class-bound way of looking 
on questions of legislation, of local government, of capital 
and labour, of riches and poverty, of investments and 
dividends, of taxation and charities? There is a new way 
now of looking at all these things, if only they can readjust 
their point of view. Thank God, the Church, speaking 
through her representatives, has seen it, yes, has proclaimed 
it at last. You have only to read the Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Industrial Problems to know that 
the Church to-day has put herself right in the forefront 
among the pioneers, and is calling to her children with a 
trumpet voice to go forward and redeem the old wrongs, 
and build up a new and_happier world. 

“And when we read the things that are being said in 
Parliament, and on the platforms and in the newspapers 
to-day, we cannot butj be certain that Christ is pleading 
with Zebedee now, just as He sat and pleaded with him in 
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the picture of our text. There is that same wistfulness, 
I think, in men’s voices to-day that we have been seeing 
in the old man’s weather-beaten face. Through the war 
Christ has been speaking to us all: to the old, the con- 
ventional, the case-hardened, as well as to the young and 
sensitive. A new spirit of humanity, a new desire to under- 
stand the other man’s point of view, has been aroused where 
you might least expect to find it. And so, it may be, the 
echo of that voice which the young in spirit have already 
heard, will go on spreading till, please God, it shall prevail, 
and the old class feeling, the old party spirit, will give way 
to a new sense of what our brotherhood, man with man, 
requires of us all. 

Two words let me give you, two single suggestions, as 
we think of all this may mean for the future of our land. 
The first is this: The one thing that is needed, if we are to 
face together these social crimes with the magic wand in our 
hands which can turn beasts into men and build palaces in a 
night, the one thing needed is a sympathetic imagination. 
That is the magic wand, the imagination which goes out of 
itself into the lives of others, of all sorts and conditions of 
people, understanding them and caring for them, one by 
one, as Christ our Lord alone can teach it to do. 

And lastly, when we set ourselves to follow Christ along 
this road, when we begin to understand what it means to be 
fishers of men, we shall find, as He did, that this path, glad 
as it is, must lead to the Cross, must mean for us too some 
kind of sacrifice. Only we shall embrace that Cross, we 
shall feel that the sacrifice, whatever it is, which gains men’s 
lives for goodness and for God, is all worth while. 


‘‘Gladness be with thee, Helper of our World! 
I think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 
And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at sorrow.” 


ANOTHER SHALL GIRD THEE! 


** Another shall gird thee.””—St. JouHNn xxi. 18. 


choice of lessons to which we are looking forward, 

when the Enabling Bill has passed through Parliament, 

is that each Sunday will have its appropriate lessons, just 
as Festivals have now, so that, for instance, these incidents 
which follow the Resurrection will be read on the Sundays 
after Easter. “‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou 
wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest : but when thou shalt be old, . . . another shall 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not... . 
And when He had spoken this, He saith unto him, Follow Me.” 
I want to think of this text as an epitome, or parable, of 
man’s life—its youth, its age, and the passage between th 


two. 

Undoubtedly, like all prophetic utterances, the word: 
have more than one application; they had an immediate 
reference to St. Peter as well as the wider reference of which 
we are going to speak. 

And it is quite natural that it should be the immediate 
meaning, which matters less, of which the disciples got hold, 
and which, for them and perhaps for most readers of the 
Gospel, has tended to obscure the wider meaning which is 
the real proof of their inspiration. 

Some thirty years after this, St. Peter died a martyr’s 
death at Rome. And the tragedy of his fate naturally 
filled the minds of those to whom we owe this Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John. So that when they recalled our Lord’s 
words, they took them as applying chiefly, perhaps entirely, 
to this cruel death he was to die. ‘‘ Yes, it was true,” they 
would say, “he who had been so free and strong, when he 
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was young, was indeed taken and bound in his age, and led 
whither he would not. It was of that the Lord was think- 
ing, when He spoke those strange and perplexing words.” 
But no prophecy is of private interpretation ; even when 
we think of St. Peter himself, the words have a wider mean- 
ing. It is a picture of his whole life—his soul’s release, 
rather than his body’s captivity—that we have here. 

“When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest.’”’ That was the old Simon 
Peter whom we know so well, know him and love him too 
with all his faults: always impetuous and outspoken, always 
wilful and warm-hearted, always bold when hot, timid when 
cold ; the man whose answer is always ready, whether it be 
the “‘ Nevertheless at Thy word we will let down the net,” or 
“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” or, “‘ Lord, 
I am ready to go with Thee both into prison and to death.” 

We know, I think, what the trouble was ; why he who 
was always first both in speech and action failed so grievously 
when the pinch came. It was excess of sympathy, it was 
sympathy not controlled and disciplined by the practice 
of obedience. His response was too emotional; he could 
not stand against the atmosphere in which he found him- 
self ; for good or evil he reacted, as we say, too readily to his 
surroundings. But that is not the whole of it. For that 
same sympathy, that same quick response, is the very germ 
and root of all the nobler self that is going to come to life in 
him. By obedience he was going to learn what loyalty 
really means. Faith was to be perfected through patience, 
and affection through suffering, and courage through ex- 
perience, and devotion through self-surrender. So, not all 
at once, not without falls and backslidings, he was going to 
pass from the one stage to the other. When once he had 
yielded himself up, when once he had held out his hands 
that another might gird him, and lead him, not where he 
would, not to any post or place of his own choice, but just 
where the Higher Will had ordained that he should go, then 
he would indeed be a changed man ; his late years would 
have the consistency which his youth had lacked, and men 
would know why our Lord had called him “ Peter.” 

I know that many of you are not waiting for me to apply 
all this to our own lives ; I know that many of you are feel- 
ing already ‘‘ I am just like that ; those first words, at any 
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rate, are exactly true of me.” ‘‘ When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest’’; that 
is just what youth means; that is just the experience that we 

have all been through, when we first began to feel our feet, 
when the restraint of home began to be taken off, and we 
tasted the happiness of getting out of leading-strings. We 
have all known it, more or less ; but I fancy that this genera- 
tion, the young people of whom our streets are full, feel it 
even more intensely than we did. It isa great moment, when 
we first come to know that we are the Captain of our soul ; 
that our time and money, our strength, our work, our thoughts, 
our beliefs even, arein our owncontrol. It isa great moment, 
but it is a dangerous moment. Well for us, if the red light 
is there, to show us where the danger lies. Well for us, if 
through those months or years of transition and development 
some rooted love for father or mother, for home or religion, 
has kept us from straying into some sin, which might leave 
some smudge upon our souls for ever. Better still if, as the 
outward hands which used to guide us at home or at school 
are. removed, we have found some inward mastery, some 
power of conscience and control, to which we could yield our- 
selves for guidance. 

For here is the first point to notice. The more strength of 
character there is in anyone, the more whole-heartedly does 
he yield himself up to his master, when he has found him. It 
is the small man, the man of feeble will and little enthusiasm, 
who thinks it is a fine thing to have no master. 

Watch a man, for instance, who as a lad had given himself 
whole-heartedly to some trade or calling. He had no idea, 
when he started, where that calling would lead him. But it 
was to him a true call, a voice, a command which he could not 
resist. Literally it girds him, and carries him whither he 
would not ; to places where he never would have dreamt of 
going for his own pleasure. Of course the war has done that 
for thousands, almost for all of us. But the same thing has 
always been true of the man who has heard the voice and 
followed it. You would meet him far away from home, on 
land or sea, in some distant part of England or of the Do- 
minions, perhaps some outpost of empire. And he would smile 
as he said, “ You never thought to find me here, did you ? 
Well, I never thought to find myself either. But you see, it 
is all in the way of my business, or my profession. Here was 
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the opening, I was bound to take it; I had the chance; I 
could not refuse it.”’ No, he could not; he was bound—it is | 
his own word—he was bound to go. A force beyond himself 
had girded him; his Master called him, he could not say | 
“‘No.”’ And as you look into his face, you see that by this | 
obedience, this yielding of himself up, he is climbing from © 
strength to strength. | 

We think again of another mastery, the mastery of love. | 
A man or a woman of the lesser breed may love another, and | 
it may make little difference to his character. But when a — 
strong man loves, his whole soul goes out with his love. His 
habits change, his disposition changes, there is a new depth, | 
a new humility, a new power of self-giving in his soul. It | 
may be an Othello, bending all the force of his passionate | 
nature to the delicate grace and tenderness of a Desdemona ; 
it may be a self-centred solitary miser, like Silas Marner, in — 
George Eliot’s story, pouring out his crushed affection at the | 
feet of a little child, his heart all tangled in her web of golden | 
hair ; it may be a boy, caught up by his new worship for 
some beloved Captain, for whom he would quite gladly and 
simply die. The moment a man has found some one to whom 
he can give himself whole-heartedly that moment his strength 
is doubled; doubt and weakness and insincerity have van- | 
ished. New instincts and powers are wakened in him; he 
has not only a new courage and a new patience, but you see 
in him a wonderful graciousness, a wealth of sympathy, 
which he never had before. 

But we cannot stop here, among these lesser loves. The 
whole big meaning of our life here on earth is just this, that 
there is One who is waiting to gird us just as He girt St. Peter, 
and to carry us, not any longer where we think we want to go, 
but where we know that God would have us be. And the 
whole success or failure of your soul’s adventure, in this life 
and the next, depends on your giving yourself utterly into His 
hands. If we can see the strong man grow stronger, as he 
gives himself to his calling ; if we can watch the character 
deepen and widen out in those who. have learnt to love some 
friend, child, or wife, or leader, with unselfish devotion; then 
what of those who have yielded themselves, body and soul 
and spirit, to Christ? His servants ye are, whom ye obey. 
What of those whose Master is none other than the Son of 
Man ? Isit going to be true of us when our hot days of youth 
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are over that He it is who has girded us, and has carried us 
the way which He has chosen for us ; has given us His own 
work to do, His own ideals to follow, His own splendid 
heroism to worship? Look back at the roll of the faithful, 
the men and women who have earned the names of saints and 
teachers and saviours, a Moses or Isaiah, a St. Paul or St. 
Francis, a Simon de Montfort or a Joan of Arc or a Florence 
Nightingale ; is not this the secret of all their power—that 
they were not their own, that their life had been yielded up, 
they had found the peace and the consistency, the completion 
which only those have who can say, as St. Paul said, ‘‘I live, 
and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me”’ ? 

So shall the life well lived, lived in Christ, mellow and 
ripen into a sunny and fruitful old age. 

Some of you are old, and can look back and see how God 
has been leading you on; but most of those to whom I am 
speaking are young, and have the best part of their life still 
in front ; and I think what one wants to say, rather what 
Christ is saying to you, is this : ‘‘ Look at your life as a whole ; 
live it as a whole; do not think, because it is bright and 
vigorous and strong, therefore youth is the best part of your 
life.” Every year you live can be better and stronger than the 
year that has gone before. 


“Grow old aiong with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Thy times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid.’”’ 


It may not be easy to suffer and to give up, one by one, 
the interests and activities of youth; but it is then above all, 
when the power of choice is no longer given us, when we 
have nothing to do perhaps, but to live in the lives of others, 
to wait, it may be to endure, it is then above all that you 
see what reward is theirs who have learnt to say, ‘“‘In His 
Will is our Peace.” 

Often, as you watch a man, while he sits there, waiting 
for death, often you are constrained to say of one or another, 
“T did not know how fine his character was till now; he 
never once complained; he was always ready to throw 
off his own troubles and think of others, always ready to 
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make light of his own pain.’’ And though he may not say 
very much about it, yet his perfect trust in God, his cheerful 
readiness to accept His will, and wait His time, are a revelation 
of what the religion of a godly man means. 

So it may be to us. May He, whose gentleness has led 
us all our days, still be our friend, even unto death. May 
He who has strengthened us to do His work, strengthen 
us too to suffer and pray and wait. vis 


‘“When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned places blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay 

O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay!” 


“THERE ARE MANY ADVERSARIES”? 


“ But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost; for a great door and 
effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries,””— 
I Cor. xvi. 8, 9. 


nearly two years. He is pressed in the spirit to go 

forward with his journey; he wants to pass on through 
Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem. Above all, Rome is 
calling him. But he cannot, he tells the Corinthians, leave 
Ephesus yet; he must stay on and fight the beasts, as he 
puts it in another place, till Pentecost has come, for he has 
not yet seen it through ; a great door and effectual is opened 
to him, and there are many adversaries. 

Now I want to suggest that that is a true representation 
of the position in which we stand at this moment; we, I 
mean, of the National Church.. We cannot be parochial 
to-day, we must be thinking imperially. There are the 
Bishop of Southwark’s meetings to-morrow, and next Sunday 
the still wider call of the Central Church Fund will reach us. 
And it is in relation to these big and wide challenges that 
I want us to think about St. Paul’s words: ‘‘A great 
door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are many 
adversaries.” 

For both these things are true of us here in England. 
“A great door and effectual is opened” before us ; I cannot 
think of any time in the last three hundred years when there 
has been so great and so effectual an opportunity. Our 
minds are moving now as they have not done for centuries ; 
old landmarks are being blotted out, new roads are being 
planned, new experiments are being attempted. Those of 
us who live out another generation will look back on these 
days, and will know that they were indeed days of new birth ; 
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that they have lived through such a revolution, first in 
thought and then in deed, as perhaps in so short a time 
has never before been accomplished in England. 

Is not that a great door and effectual? Remember 
that men are governed by ideas, and then think what it 
means that here, at this definite period of time, we, the 
members of Christ’s Church, are set to seek and to give to 
men those ideas which shall lead them to right action, which 
shall provide the mould in which the social world of the 
future shall be formed. 

That, and nothing less than that, is our great and splendid 
task. For that very purpose, as the Gospel for to-day has 
been reminding us, the Lord has given us His Spirit, the 
Spirit which shall lead us into all truth; which shall take 
of the things of Christ just that portion of His mind which 
is specially needed for this present age, and shall show it 
unto us. 

But of course the other thing is true too—‘‘there are 
many adversaries.’”’ I do not think that we are likely, in 
this part of London, to underestimate our foe. I do not 
think that we are in a mood to imagine that things are going 
to be easier from the Church’s point of view, now that 
demobilization is going forward, and the life of the country 
is going to begin all over again. The forces of evil have not 
been killed by the experience through which we have been 
passing ; they are not even scotched, they are rampant. 

And they are, I think, of two kinds. There are first 
all the old adversaries, those beasts against which we have 
been fighting so long. To some of them the country does 
seem to have awaked ; with some of them we, by one means 
or another, are trying to deal. But what is the good of 
doing it piecemeal? What is the good, for instance, of 
fighting the beasts of overcrowding and infant mortality, 
if at the same time we are going to let the beast of drunken- 
ness come into his own again? Almost on the very day 
on which we read of the Housing Bill being read in ‘the 
House of Commons, we were told that another extra half-hour 
was to be allowed for drinking, although one of the promises 
most widely given at the general election was that the 
restriction on liquor should not be relaxed, at any rate until 
demobilization was over. 

I want to say a word about this, because it was one of 
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the subjects which were not dealt with while we were talking 
about the Churchman’s conscience in Lent. But how can 
we help having a conscience about this, we who see the 
havoc which intemperance is working all round us here by 
day and by night? Here is the point of view of the plain 
business man, as it was set out some months ago in the 
papers: “‘ The man-power lost through alcohol, since the 
war began, is just as if the entire manhood of the nation 
had stood idle for 100 days; 500,000 workers are used up 
in the liquor traffic, in non-productive labours, and it has 
consumed 3,000,000 tons of coals and 3,000,000 tons of 
food, as well as sugar enough to last the nation for 80 
days.” 

*That, I say, is only the business man’s point of view, 
and the figures would be larger now; that is the colossal 
economic waste which excessive drinking involves. But 
now think of it from the Christian, yes, or even from.the 
merely human, point of view. Think of all the moral loss ; 
think of the misery of the home; the loss of character ; 
the degradation and unhappiness of childhood; the piling 
up of disease and crime and lunacy to which it leads. Think 
of the prisons and workhouses and asylums and police courts 
and hospitals and orphanages that could be closed, if only 
men and women could be taught to live temperate lives. 
Intemperance, remember, intensifies every one of those 
social evils that we deplore. 

We cannot fight those other beasts—bad housing, social 
impurity, disease, infant mortality—unless we can also get 
rid of this ; and it is not an over-bold prophecy to say that, 
if the Government consent under whatever pressure, from 
capital or from labour, to bring back the old facilities for 
drink, then the old list of crimes and suicides, the old death- 
rate, the old scenes in the night streets of London, the old 
poverty in the home, the old underfeeding and underclothing 
of the children will ail come back too. 

Yes, there are many adversaries which we have known 
in the past, and which we Churchmen must gird ourselves 
to fight again, for we have not done with them yet. And 
there are new adversaries too with which we must be ready 
to deal. 

I rather think that at the bottom of them all, of those 
at any rate which are in my mind just now, there is the 
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love of excitement, and, alas! of unclean excitement, which 
is being fostered among us in these days. We know how 
natural it is. Partly it is bred by the state of war through 
which we have been passing, partly it is the reaction against 
that state. But this is the puzzle which keeps presenting 
itself to one’s mind, especially when we are discussing the 
evangelical work of the Church—the means by which we 
are to reach the people in the streets; men, women, and 
children of all ages, in all classes, who now stand outside 
the Church. 

This is the puzzle: How can the voice of the Church 
prevail against the thousand voices of the theatres and 
music-halls and kinemas, of the sensation-mongering news- 
papers and magazines and novelettes which are all round us ? 
How can we hope that the still small voice, which reasons 
of righteousness and temperance and judgment to come, 
will make itself heard among all the distractions of our city 
life, in these hurrying crowded days in which we live? I 
know that it does sound out, I know that God is not dumb ; 
He does still speak, and there are some who do still hear. 
But the conditions are not fair; we are sending out our 
young men and our young women into a fire in which many 
thousands must be scorched and seared. We need every- 
where a public opinion, which will demand a higher tone 
at any rate in our public places of amusement. For as things 
are, they are poisoning the minds and exciting the nerves 
of those who come under their influence, and especially of 
young people ; and parents in all ranks of life, I think, are 
not alive to the fact that this craze for amusement, this 
constant indulgence in sensationalism, even when it is not, 
as it so often is, unclean sensationalism, is one of the surest 
ways of producing the unbalanced character and the un- 
healthy outlook, which are fatal to godliness. 

Yes, there are many adversaries—their breath seems some- 
times to poison the very air through which the Church’s 
call has to sound ; they are at work, cracking and under- 
mining the very foundations on which we have to build; 
drawing away boys and girls from the habits of obedience 
and self-restraint ; putting pleasure as a watchword in place 
of duty; stirring up those lower instincts which Christ, if 
we would follow Him, would teach us to control ; rearing 
up an idol of materialism, and calling on men to worship it, 
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in the very place where the Temple of the living God ought 
to stand. 

I do not believe that there is any kind of exaggeration 
in the picture we have been drawing ; and if it is all true, 
if not only here in London, but all through the country 
the work to be done is so difficult, it might seem, might it 
not, as if the Church was setting her hand to an almost 
hopeless task ? 

But that is not how St. Paul saw the matter; and it is 
just here that a touch of imagination may help us. For the 
conditions round us here in London are not to be compared 
with the evils with which he had to grapple in the early 
days of the Church’s history. The adversaries we must 
meet are not nearly so numerous, or strong, or fierce, as the 
beasts with which he fought, and which he and his fellow- 
missionaries overcame, at Ephesus and Corinth, in Egypt 
and Britain, and Gaul and Spain. Listen again to his words. 
“A great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there 
are many adversaries.” I like that “and.” This, with 
St. Paul, was the reason, not for holding off, but for going on. 
That is why he would not slack his hand, nor turn his back 
as yet upon the city, where so many and great dangers still 
confronted him. 

And exactly in that spirit we are being invited now to 
close up our ranks and get ready for a forward movement, 
wherever and whenever the Spirit calls and leads. 

We do not know, we cannot guess, how wonderfully the 
soil has been prepared ; how deeply the ferment is working ; 
how much God has already done in these last years to soften 
men’s hearts and to open their eyes. ‘‘ The fierceness of 
man,’ we read, “‘shali turn to Thy praise,’’ and so the 
very unrest, the very excitement even, of this age of transi- 
tion, may be material to be turned to good account ; just 
as in Isaiah’s picture the bear, the wolf, and the lion are 
not destroyed, only brought into control so that a little 
child shall lead them. 

This at any rate is the task to which God is calling us ;. 
let us make, each one of us, his own response. I hope that 
every one who can will come to-morrow and rally round the 
Bishop, will put other things aside, and come as he has 
asked us to do, to strengthen his hands, to nerve the arm 
of the Church here in South London for renewed efforts and 
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more faithful witness. I hope that next Sunday there may 
be in many hearts the spirit of sacrifice which will make 
us give, and give ungrudgingly to the great cause for which 
our Church stands. 

There are two definite ways in which we can be helping 
to push open the door and to defeat the adversaries. And 
it is the least that we can do, if we are not to be shirkers. 

“Here in the world around us,” as has been said, “‘ in 
the ideals by which it lives, in the things it is doing and 
wants done, is the measure of ourselves. Here is the kingdom 
of the Devil which our slackness has allowed to come into 
being, to which our slackness, if it were to continue, would 
give a permanent lease. But here also is the potential 
Kingdom of God calling us to be ourselves, to get back to 
simplicity, to sincerity, to the healthy joy of unwearied effort 
in the service of the highest things.”’ If only we can conquer 
our slackness, perhaps the most dangerous, the most widely 
gripping of all our adversaries, if only we can gain on our 
knees the faith that moves mountains, if only we will close 
up the ranks and fill each his own place, and do his own bit 
of work ; then we shall be able to hold our ground, at any 
rate, and keep the enemy in check till the Pentecost is come 
—that promised baptism of the Holy Ghost, which can alone 
strengthen and confirm the Church by strengthening and 
confirming the mind of each one of those ordinary people 
of whom the Church is made up. 
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Mrracte oF St. ANTHoNy: A Play in One 
THE BuURGOMASTER OF 


THE BETROTHAL; or, The Blue Bird 


Autv’s Wet: A Collection of 
War Poems. THE Kine’s Hick Way. THE 


Ali Small Pott 


Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
5S. net. 

Reid (G. Archdall) THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY. Second Edition. Demy 8v0. 
4&1 18. net. 


Robertson (C. Grant) SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1832, Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 
15S. wet. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Wineteenth Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS, 
Illustrated. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


38. 6d. net. 
TOMMY SMITH AT THE ZOO. Illus 
trated. Fourth Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 


2s. od. 
TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


2S. 9d. 

JACKS INSECTS. Popular Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 35. 6d. 

JACK’S OTHERINSECTS. Cv. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe). POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. CLurron-Brock and 
Notes by C. D. Locock. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. £1 1s. net. 


Smith (Adam) THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Epwin Cannan. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition. Demy 
8v0. £x 108. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sipney Corvin. A New Re- 
arranged Edition in four volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8v0. Each 6s. net. 

Surtees (R. 8.) HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. Ninth dition. ficap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ASK MAMMA: or, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. | Iilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Leap. 8v0. 6s. net. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 


SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. fcap. 8vo. 
6s. net. 

PLAIN OR RINGLETS? Illustrated. 
ficap. 8v0. 7s. 6a. net. 


HILLINGDON HALL. With 12 Coloured 
Plates by Witpraks, Hearn, and JeELI- 
Con. Feap. 8v0. 75. 6d. net, 
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Tilden (W. T.). THE ART OF LAWN 
TENNIS. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twenty-seventh 
Edition. Medium 16mo. 35. 6d. net. 


Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness.  ighth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Vardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 


Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Fcap. 8v0. Lach 6s. 6d. net. 

1. Lord ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND 
THE PortraiT oF Mr. W. H. uu. THE 
Ducuess oF Papua. 111. PoEMs, Iv. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan. v. A WOMAN 
or No Importance. vi. AN IpEaL Hus- 


BAND. vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
Earnest. vil. A Hovusz or _ PomeE- 
GRANATES. IX. INTENTIONS. xX. DE PrRo- 


FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. x1. Essays. 
xu. Satom#t, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, 


Illustrated. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. and La SaInTE CouRTISANE. x1. A 

5s. net. Critic in Patt Mati. xiv. SELECTED 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth), = A LITTLE cer! pel —_ WILDE. xv. ART AND 

O F I A DEA 3 . 

Twentieth Edition. Small Pott 8vo. A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. Illus- 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. trated. Cr. 4to. 215. net. 

Wells (J..) A SHORT HISTORY OF | Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
ROME. Seventeenth Edition. With 3 VERSE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Maps. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 7s. net. 

Part IJ.—A SeELeEcTION OF SERIES 
Ancient Cities 
General Editor, Str B, C. A. WINDLE 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net each volume 
With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 
Bristot. CANTERBURY. CHESTER. Dus-| EDINBURGH. LINCOLN. SHREWSBURY. 
LIN. WELLs and GLASTONBURY. 
The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy 8vo. 0s. 6d. net each volume 
With Numerous Illustrations 
AncieNT Patntep GLass IN ENGLAND. Manor AND ManoriAL REcorps. THE 


ARCHHOLOGY AND FAatsE ANTIQUITIES. 
Tue BEeLts or ENGLAND. THE BRASSES 
oF ENGLAND. THE CASTLES AND WALLED 
Towns oF ENGLAND. CELTIC ART IN 
PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN Times. CHURCH- 
WARDENS’ Accounts. THE DomeEspay 
InquEsT. ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE. 
EnciisH Costumg. ENGLIsH Monastic 
Lirz. ENnGiisH Seats. Fork-Lore as 
an Historica ScieNcg. THE GILDS AND 
Companigs oF Lonpon. THE HERMITS 
AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND. THE 


Mepi#vaL Hospirats oF ENGLAND, 
Otp ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF Music. 
Otp EncuisH Lispraries. OLD SERVICE 
Books oF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. PARISH 
LirE In| Mevi&vaL ENGLAND. THE 
ParisH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND. RkE- 
MAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN ENG- 
LAND. THE Roman Era 1n BRITAIN. 
RoMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND EartuH- 
works. THE Royat Forests oF ENG- 
LAND. THE ScHOooLs OF MEDIEVAL ENG: 
LAND. SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS, 
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The Arden Shakespeare - 
General Editor, R. H. CASE 


Demy 8v0. 


6s. net each volume 


An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays ; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Classics of Art 


Edited by Dr. J. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Tre ART OF THE GREEKS, 15s. nef. THE 
ART OF THE ROMANS, 16s. wef. CHARDIN, 
15s. zef. DONATELLO, 16s. net, GEORGE 
RoMNEY, 15s. 2¢¢. GHIRLANDAIO, 155. ned. 
LAWRENCE, 255. nef. MICHELANGELO, 155. 


H. W. LAING 
Wide Reyal 8vo 


net. RAPHAEL, 15s. met. REMBRANDT’S 
EtcHInGs, Two Vols., 25s. net. TINTOR- 
ETTO, 16s. wet. TITIAN, 165. xeZ. TURNER'S 
SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS, 15s. net. 
VELAZQUEZ, 158. #ét. 


The ‘Complete’ Series 
Fully lllustraied. Demy 8vo 


THE ComPpLreTE AMATEUR Boxer, ros. 6d. | 
net. THe Complete AssocraTION Foot- 
BALLER, 10s. 6d. xef, THE COMPLETE 
ATHLETIC TRAINER, tos. 62. net. THE 
CompPLeTez BILLIARD PLAYER, 128. 6d. 
net. THE ComPpLeTE Cook, ros. 6d. net. 
THe ComPpLeTE CRICKETER, ios. 6d. net. 
THE CompLteTE FOxHUNTER, 16s. we?. 
Tue CompLeTE GOLFER, 125. 6a. net. 
Txue Complete Hockey-PLayver, tos. 6d. 





net. THE ComPLETE HORSEMAN, 128. 6¢. 


net. THe COMPLETY JUJITSUAN. Cr. 8v0. 55. 
net. THE COMPLETE Lawn TENNIS PLAYER, 
12s. 6d. net. 'THE CompLETE Mororist, 
tos. 6a. met. THE ComMPpLETE MounTain- 
EER, 16s. wet, THE ComMPLETE OARSMAN, 
15s. net. THE CoMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER, 
15s. met. THE ComPpLeTE Rucsy Foor- 
BALLER, ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM, 
12s. 6d. net. THe CompLeTE Suort, 16s. 
net. THE COMPLETE SWIMMER, 10S. 6d, 
net. THe COMPLETE YACHTSMAN, 16s, nef. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


With numerous Illustrations. 


ENGLISH CoLOoURED Booxs. ENGLISH FuR- 
NITURE. ETCHINGS. EUROPEAN ENAMELS. 
Finz Booxs. Grass. GoOLDSMITHS’ AND 
SILVERSMITHS’ WorK. ILLUMINATED 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


25s. met each volume 


Manuscripts. Ivortes. JEWELLERY. 
Mezzotints. MInrIaTURES. PORCELAIN. 
Sgats. Woop ScuLPrrure. 


Handbooks of Theology 
Demy 8vo 


Tue DocrTring oF THE INCARNATION, 155. 
net. A History oF Earty CHRISTIAN 
DocTRINE, 16s. ne¢. INTRODUCTION TO 
tag History OF RELIGION, 12s. 6d. net. 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE HisToRY OF 


Health 
Ficap. 8v0. 


Tue Basy. THe CarE oF THE Bopy. THE 
CaRE OF THE TEETH. THE Eyes oF OUR 
CHILDREN. H#8ALTH- For THE MIDDLE- 
AcEp. THe HEALTH oF A Woman. THE 
HEALTH OF THE SKIN. How To Live 


THE CREEDS, 128. 6d. met. THE PHILOSOPHY 
oF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
12s. 6d. net. THE XXXIX ARTICLES oF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 155. met. 


Series 


2s. 6d. net 


Lone. THE PREVENTION OF THE CoMMON 
Cotp. STAYING THE PLacuE. THROAT 
AND Ear Trousies. TusercuLosis, THE 
HEALTH OF THE CHILD, 2s. neZ. 
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Leaders of Religion 
. Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Portraits 
Crown 8v0. 35. net each volume 


The Library of Devotion 


Handy Editions of the great Devotional Books, well edited. 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 


Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 35. net and 35. 6d. net 


Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 55. net each volume 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
‘ including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


ALBRECHT Dtrer. Tue ARTS oF JAPAN. BoucHeEr. Hovsein. ILLUMINATED 
BookpLaTEs. BorricELil. BuRNE-JoNES. Manuscripts. JEWELLERY. Joun Hopp- 
CeLLini. CurisTian SymBouism. CHRIST NER. Sir JosHUA REYNOLDS. MILLET. 
In ART. Craupg. Constasie. Coror. Miniatures. Our Lapy In Art. RAPHAEL, 
Earty Enciish  Warer-Cotour. Ena- Ropiy. Turner. VANpDyck. VELAZQUEZ. 


MELS. FREDERIC LEIGHTON. GEORGE Warts. 
Romney, Greek ArT. GREUZE AND 


The Little Guides 
With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pott 8vo. 43. net, 55. net, and 6s. net 
Guides to the English and Welsh Counties, and some well-known districts 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) 
illustrations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and 
maps ; (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting 
in the natural features, histor » archeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated: 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo. 40 Volumes. Leather, price 1s. od. net each volume 
Cloth, ts. 6d, 


Plays 
Feap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net 


Mivestongs. Arnold Bennett and Edward | TypHoon. A Play in Four Acts. Melchior 
Knoblock. Winth Edition. Lengyel. English Version by Laurence 
Ipgeat Hussanp, AN. Oscar Wilde. Acting | Irving. Second Edition. 
Edition. Ware Casg, Tur. George Pleydell. 


Kismet. Edward Knoblock. Fourth Edi- | Genera Post. J. E. Harold Terry. Second 
tion, Edition. 
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Sports Series 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo 


Att Asout FLvinG, 3s. net. Gotr Do's 
AND Dont’s, 2s. zet. THE GOLFING Swinc. 
2s. 6d, net. How to Swim, 2s. net. 
Lawn Tennis, 3s. ne¢. SKATING, 35. net. 


Cross-CountrY SKI-ING, 55. et, WREST- 
LING, 2s. wet. Quick Cuts To Goop Gotr, 
2s. 6d. net. HOCKEY, 4s, net. 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy 8vo 


Tue AcTsS oF THE APOSTLES, 16s. met. 16s. net. Jos, 8s. 6d. wet. THe Pasrorau 
Amos, 8s. 6d. net, I. CORINTHIANS, 8s. EpisTLes, 8s. 6¢. net. THE PHILipPians, 
6d. net. Exopus, 15s. net. EzEKIRL, 8s. 6d. net. St. James, 8s. 6d. net. ST. 
12s. 6d. met. GENESIS, 16s. vet. HEBREWS, MATTHEW, 15s. net. 
8s. 6d. net. Isatan, 16s. met. JEREMIAH, 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Library 


Cheap Editions of many Popular Books 
Ficap. 8vo 





Part IJI1.—A Se.ection or Works oF Fiction 


Corelli (Marie)— 
A Romance or Two Wor tps, 7s. 6d. net. 
VENDETTA: or, The Story of One For- 
gotten, 8s. net. THELMa: A Norwegian 
Princess, 8s. 6d. wef. AwDATH: The Story 


Bennett (Arnold)— 
CLAYHANGER, 8s. ef, Hitpa Lesswavys, 
8s. 6d. met. THese Twain. THe Carp. 
Tue Recent; A Five Towns Story of 
Adventure in London. Tue PrIcE oF 


Love. Buriep Ative. A MAN FROM THE of a Dead Self, 7s. 6d. net. Tur Sout oF 
Norruw. THE MarTapor oF THE Five Lixitn, 7s. 6d. net. Wormwoov: A Drama 
Towns. WHom Gop HATH JOINED. A of Paris, 8s. nef. Baraspas: A Dream of 


All 7s. 6d. net. the World’s Tragedy, 8s. ez. THE Sorrows 
OF SATAN, 7s. 6d. net. THE MastErR- 
CurisTIAn, 8s. 6d. net. TEMPORAL PowEr: 
A Study in Supremacy, 6s. xe¢. Gon’s 


Goop Man: A Simple Love Story, 8s. 6d. 


Great Man: A Frolic. 


Birmingham (George A.)— 
Spanish Gotp. Tue Searcu Party. 
Lavace’s Lovers. THE Bap Times. Up, 


THE REBELS. AJ// 75. 6d. net. INISHEENY, net. Hoty Orvers: The Tragedy of a 
85. 6d. net. Quiet Life, 8s. 6d. xe¢. TH Micury Atom, 
7s. 6d. net. Boy: A Sketch, 7s. 6d. net. 

Burroughs (Edgar Rice)— Cameos, 6s. xet. Tue Lire EVERLASTING, 


8s. 6d. net. THe Love or LonG AGO, AND 
OTHER STorIEs, 8s. 6d. net. 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 


TARZAN OF THE APES, 6s. wef. THE 
RETURN OF TARZAN, 6s. xe¢t. THE BEASTS 
oF TARZAN, 6s. wet. THE SON oF TARZAN, 


6s. et. JUNGLE TALES oF TaRZAN, 6s. 
net. TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR, 
6s. nez. TARZAN THE UNTAMED, 75. 6d. net. 
A Princess oF Mars, 6s. wet. THE Gops 
or Mars, 6s. wet. THe WARLORD OF 
Mars, 6s. net. 


Conrad (Joseph). A Ser or Six, 75. 6d. net. 
Vicrory: An {Island Tale. Cr. 8v0. % 
net. THe Secret AGENT: A Simple Tale. 


Cr. 8v0. gs. net. UNDER WESTERN EvEs. 
Cr. vo. gs. net. CHANCE. C7 8v0. 9s. 
net. 


LAMP. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a, 
net. 


Hichens (Robert)— 


ToncuEs oF CONSCIENCE, 75. 6a. net. 
Feix : Three Years in a Life, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE WoMAN WITH THE Fan, 7s. 6d. net. 
Byreways, 7s. 6d. net. Tur GARDEN oF 
ALLAH, 8s. 6d. wet. THe CaLL oF THE 
Bioop, 8s. 6d. met. BarBary SHEEP, 6s. 
net. THE DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD, 
7s. 6d. net, THe Way or Ambition, 7s. 
6d. net. IN THE WILDERNESS, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Hope (Anthony)— 

A CuHance or Arr. A Man oF Mark. 
Tue CHRONICLES OF CouNT ANTONIO. 
Simon Dare. Tue Krnc’s’ Mirror. 
GonANTE. * Tue Dotty DIALoGues. 

‘ALES OF Two Propie. A SERVANT OF 
THE Pusiic. Mrs. Maxon Protests. 
A Younc Man’s YEAR. BEAUMAROY 
Home FROM THE Wars. Ad/7s. 6d. net. 


Jacobs (W. W.)— 

Many Carcogs, 5s. xe¢t. SEA URcHINS, 
ss. net and 3s. 6d. net. A MasTEeR oF 
CraFt, 5s. nef. LIGHT FREIGHTS, 5s. net. 
THE SKIPPER’S WOOING, 55. net. AT SUN- 
wicH Port, 5s. et. DIALSTONE LANE, 
ss. net. Opp CrarT, 5s. met. Tue LAapy 
OF THE BARGE, 5S. #é¢t. SALTHAVEN, 55. 
net. Sattors’ Knots, 5s. et. SHORT 
CRUISES, 6s. net. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. WNinth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Lucas (E. Y.)— 3 : 
LisTENER’s LuRE: An Oblique Narration, 
6s. net. OveR BrmertTon’s: An Easy- 
going Chronicle, 6s. xe¢. Mr. INGLESIDE, 
6s. net. LONDON LAVENDER, 6s. net. 
LANDMARKS, 75. 6d. net. THE VERMILION 
Box, 7s. 6d. net. VERENA IN THE MipsT, 
8s. 6d. net. 

McKenna (Stephen)— 

Sonta: Between Two Worlds, 8s. mez. 
Ninety-Six_ Hours’ Leave, 7s. 6d. net. 
Tue Sixt SEwsE, 6s. xe¢. Minas & Son, 
Bs. net. 

Malet (Lucas)— 

Tue History oF Sir RicuarD CALMADY: 
A Romance. Tue Carissima. THE 
GaTELess BarrRizR. DEADHAM Harp. 
All7s. 6d. net. THE WAGES OF SIN. 8s. 
net. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Minth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
6d, net. 

Maxwell (W. B.)— 

Vivien. THE GUARDED FLAME. Opp 
Lenetus. Hitt Risk. THE Rest Cure. 
All 7s. 6d. net. 

Oxenham (John)— 

A WEAVER oF Wess. ProFIT AND Loss. 
Tue Sone or HyacintH, and Other 
Stories. Lauristons. THE Coit oF CARNE. 
Tue Quest OF THE GOLDEN RosE. Mary 
AvL-ALONE. BROKEN SHACKLES. ‘'1914.” 
All 7s. 6d. nét. 


Parker (Gilbert)— 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Mrs. FALcHION. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. WHEN 
VALMonND CAME TO Pontiac: The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
Nortu: The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty 
Pierre.’ THE SEATS OF THE MiGcuTy. THE 
BaTTLE oF THE STRONG: A Romance 
of Two Kingdoms. THE Pomp oF THE 


LaviLetTTes. NorTHERN Licuts. Ad 
7s. 62. net. 

Phillpotts (Eden)— 
CHILDREN OF THE Mist. Sons OF THE 
Morninc. THE River. THE AMERICAN 
PrisongR. DEMETER’s DAUGHTER. THE 


Human Boy AND THE War. Ad/7s. 6d. net. 


Ridge (W. Pett)— 
A Son oF THE STATE, 75. 6d. net. THE 
REMINGTON SENTENCE, 7s. 6d. net. 
MADAME PRINCE, 75. 6d. net. Top SPEED, 
7s. 6d. net. SPECIAL PERFORMANCES, 65. 
net. THE BustLinc Hours, 7s. 6d. net. 


Rohmer (Sax)— 


Tue Devit Doctor. Tue Si1-Fan 


Mysteries. TALES or SEcRET EGyprT. 
THE ORCHARD OF TEARS. THE GOLDEN 
Scorrion. Ad 7s. 6d. net. 


Swinnerton (F.). SHOPS AND HOUSES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


SEPTEMBER. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
7s. 6a. net. 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. Second Edition. 


7s. 6d. net. 
ON THE STAIRCASE. Third Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Wells (H.G.). BEALBY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Williamson (CG. N. and A. M.)— 


Tue LicuTninc ConpucTor: The Strange 
Adventures of a Motor Car. Lapy Betty 
ACROSS THE WATER. SCARLET RUNNER. 
Lorp LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA. 
Tuer GuEsts or HERcuLEs. IT HaprpENED 
IN EcypT. A SoLpiER OF THE LEGION. 
Tue SHop Girt. THE LicGHtTninc Con- 
DUCTRESS. SEcrET History. THE Love 
Pirate. Ad 7s. 6d. met. CRuUCIFIXx 
CoRNER. 65. net. 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Novels 
Cheap Editions of many of the most Popular Novels of the day 
Write for Complete List 
Fcap. 8va 
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Aitken, George Herbert. 
Fellow-workers with God, and other s 
With a memoir by V.F. Storr, and a pre 
by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterb: 
London, Methuen, 1921. 
xiv, 234p. plates, ports. 20cm. 


1. Church of England--Sermons. 2. A: 
George Herbert. I. Title. 
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